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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


Not unnaturally the magazines and newspapers of this first 
year of the Twentieth Century have contained a good many 
forecasts of its future. Not a few attempts 
The Prophets aye been made, in several instances with 
of the Century ) i 5 
great ingenuity and much skill, to depict the 
future condition of our social organisation, not by a simple effort 
of the imagination but rather on the basis of an accurate and 
careful analysis of tendencies and forces which are already per- 
ceptible. All this is well enough, and not without at least a 
passing interest, for, shamefacedly or openly, we are all interested 
in prophets and their predictions; but there is one feature 
common to all these prophetic attempts which is of interest to 
the readers of this Review. It is the entire and complete 
absence, from each and all of these forecasts, of any religious 
moment. In nota single one that I have seen of the numerous 
forecasts and anticipations of what the Twentieth Century is to 
bring forth, has the question of the future of Religion been dealt 
with or, what is even more striking, the least tendency been 
shown to ascribe to Religion any active or important part among 


the dynamic agencies which are to shape our future. 
I 
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IT is just this marked neglect of religion, this tacit denial to it of 
any formative power, and its consequent ignoring, that make 
these prophetic attempts of the ordinary maga- 
zine writers of interest to the readers of these 
pages. What does this attitude mean, and is 
it true to nature and reality? The obvious answer which an 
unusually outspoken writer would most likely give, would I think 
be to the effect that, as a matter of fact, the really active-minded 
world of to-day has no vital, living belief in Religion at all and 
does not for one moment believe that it can have any great or 
important share in shaping the future destinies of our race. 
* : * 
THE future, he would say, is really in the hands of Science; 
Religion lives only.upon Emotion and Respectability ; Know- 
ledge and Power are the creative forces at 
Science work in the world to-day and they are the 
mighty giants who will guide our destinies. 
And the curious thing is that not a few people, in their secret 
hearts, believe this to be true, whether or no they would admit 
the fact openly. Now as a matter of fact this view of Religion 
is fundamentally erroneous, and I think we have good reason to 
expect that of all the formative factors at work in the shaping of 
the future, there will be none which will play a more important 
or more far-reaching part than Religion—or, to speak more 


exactly, the Religious Instinct. 


* 
* * 


CasT a glance backwards upon the past, the historically known 
past, and what does it show us? Surely that the Religious 
bag Instinct in man has played in all countries 
Beheonie the and at all times an overwhelmingly important 
and powerful rvéle in the shaping of human 

society and the history of civilisation. The whole history of 
Egypt was moulded, its civilisation coloured and formed, its 
polity created, by the power of this instinct in man. And the 
fact that its influence endured through at least six or seven 
thousand years in that ancient land of Khem, shows plainly how 
deep-rooted and how powerful that instinct needs must be. 
Chaldza and Assyria, India, the Moslem Empire, the whole life 
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the Future 
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and history of Christian Europe, exhibit at every turn its all- 
potent action. Look where we wil] in history, we see on all 
sides the most striking evidences of the power, the enduring, 
shaping, moulding force of this religious element in human 
nature. Has human nature then changed, that the prophets of 
to-day can thus ignore its undying religious aspect; or do they 
imagine that history and civilisation are moulded by forces 


other than those which arise in or play upon human nature? 


* 
* * 


But perhaps it may be said that Science has changed all this. 
Science—the new God of the Age—with its critical analysis, its 
accurate observation, its patient accumulation 
Beeson and of fact, has put knowledge into the seat of 
faith, fact into the place of belief. And—in 
the view of the materialist—Science having thus cut away the 
ground from under Religion, it inevitably follows that with the 
passage of time, the structure built thereon must crumble, and 
Religion fall. Lo! they cry, already Religion is dying; men no 
longer believe vitally in its hopes, no longer cling to its teach- 
ings. Its hour has struck, the future belongs to Science. But 
they forget human nature; they ignore the fact, already pointed 
out, that Religion is rooted in the nature of man, and though 
this or that intellectual form of Religion may be discredited, its 
root remains, and from that root in due time Religion will grow 
anew in a changed and more adequate form. Moreover, as 
Science itself enlarges its boundaries, it will in no long time be 
forced to recognise, to admit, to deal with and co-ordinate, those 
very facts in nature which are the essential reality around which 
Religion builds its temple and to which corresponds the Religious 
Instinct in the human heart. 


* 
* * 


HENCE it follows that a prophet who should seek to foresee the 
fruit of these coming years aright, will need to take into account 
Religion, nay, rather he will find himself forced 

ye: Sol ane the to assign to her a central and most significant 
part in the coming changes. For ere long 

Science will wed with Religion, and from their union will spring 
the germ of a new and higher form of human society, the dawn 
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of a better and truer civilisation. For all civilisations are 
essentially the expression of human nature, and the many 
grievous defects of our own seem, to the dispassionate observer, 
in no small measure due to the conflicts which are still raging 
between factors and elements in man’s nature which should 
work in unison instead of discord, in harmonious co-operation 
instead of jangling conflict. 


* 
* * 


To this end our own Society is designed to contribute. Already 
it is proving the world over that this co-operation is both possi- 
ble and practicable; a decade hence will see 

The pS ps its power and the influence of its ideas and 
example far greater than they are to-day. 

From its ranks will come the interpreters who shall help men to 
understand their own nature and to deal wisely therewith, so 
that the evolution of the race may proceed harmoniously and 
rapidly. For the future is neither to Religion alone, nor to ~ 
Science alone, but to that spark of the Divine Life in man which 
includes all things, which is all things, which can know and can 
achieve all that the universe can offer, the heart desire, or the 


mind conceive. Bak 


* 
* * 


Many of our readers are alive to the importance of archzological 

research in Central America, and desire to know something 

more of that pre-Aztec civilisation which in 

poe aue its monuments bears so curious a resemblance 

to the ancient civilisations of Egypt and 

Chaldza. It may therefore be of interest to reproduce an article 

from The Globe of March 2oth, which gives a sensible hint to 

archeologists concerning these mysterious ruins in Central 
America: 

The recent explorations and excavations carried out, about, and in the 
great ancient city of Copan, in Spanish Honduras, have produced material 
of extraordinary interest, and in the circumstances it seems a pity that our 
own scientific investigators have not so far seen fit to bestir themselves in 
the matter. Of course, our American friends have had a good start, and 
have practically ‘‘ got on the right side” of the Republican Government of 
Honduras for a sort of monopoly for exploring the ruins and taking away 
to the museums in the States all the portable statues, monoliths, and other 


‘. 
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valuable remains of the long-lost people. But we have our own colony of 
British Honduras, where, according to the reports of officials and others 
who have penetrated the hinterland of the famous mahogany region, there 
are existing the ruins of great ancient cities, canals, roadways, fortifications, 
and other traces of the strange civilisation that existed apparently long before 
the time of the Aztecs who were subdued by Cortes. The work lately done at 
Copan on behalf of the Peabody Museum of Archeology attached to Har- 
vard University gives us some idea of the value of these ruins, and it is held to 
be practically established that Copan must have been for a considerable 
period the capital of the formidable Mayan kingdom which held sway over 
what we know now as Yucatan, Honduras and Guatemala. 

The first European visitor to Copan appears to have been Don Diego 
Garcia de Palacio, who in 1576, while on a journey from Guatemala to San 
Pedro, stumbled upon the place which Hernando Cortes had, half a century 
earlier, passed within a few miles on his famous march from Mexico to 
Honduras. Cortes was, in consonance with the policy he was pursuing at 
the time, scattering the natives before him in all directions. Don Diego 
Garcia was journeying through a partially settled country and could seek 
information as he passed along. It is curious to note that this officer’s 
special report to the King of Spain—then Philip the Second—dealing with 
the ruins of Copan, which he seems to have closely and intelligently ex- 
amined, is now preserved in the archives of the British Museum. From this 
report it is abundantly obvious that the ancient capital of the country had 
been in ruins for centuries before the advent of the Spaniards, 

The ancient city lies upon the banks of the Copan River, and there are 
now exposed to view enormous temples, palaces, public squares, monuments, 
great terraces of masonry and pyramidal elevations, all bearing ornamental 
decorations after the fashion of the now more familiar ruins of Egyptian, As- 
syrian and other cities of the olden time. For the discoveries already made 
great credit is due to Mr. Charles Bowditch, a well-known liberal patron of 
archeological research, and most of the work has been carried out under the 
able personal supervision of Professor Putnam, the distinguished curator of 
the Peabody Museum. Professor Putnam, who is no mean authority, re- 
gards Copan as one of the greatest mysteries of the ages, and it is satis- 
factory to know that some progress is being made in the direction of decipher- 
ing or interpreting the inscriptions found on the monuments, tablets, and 
other relics. It is not so gratifying to hear that the early Christian mission- 
aries had the unfortunate habit of destroying, so far as they could, all the 
written records that they found about the place, under the idea apparently 
that it was desirable, in the interests of Christianity, to remove all traces of 
the Pagan past from the sight of the natives among whom they were set to 
labour. 

Close to Copan a very fertile tract of country was settled upon about 
thirty years ago by a party of pioneers from Guatemala, and from this 
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district large quantities of tobacco are now exported on mule-back, this 
being the only means of transit at present. But the settlement has had the 
effect of opening out the valley to travellers, and the photographic views of 
Copan already secured convey a good idea of what a magnificent and 
picturesque city it must have been in the distant past. The point to 
which itis now desirable to invite public, or at any rate scientific, attention 
in this country is the fact that, among the ancient cities now known to exist 
near our colony of Honduras, on the frontier of Mexico, is Tical, which, in 
point of size and magnificence, must have certainly equalled Copan. There 
is much affinity between the two places, although in the matter of defence 
works, aqueducts and ornamental surroundings, Tical would appear to have 
reached a superior stage before the time of the great decay. Tical lies 
away to the north-west of Belize, the capital and only port of British 
Honduras, and as a project is now afoot to run a railway across country 
from Belize to the Guatemalan frontier, the ruins ought soon to be easily 
accessible. It is anything but a difficult matter to reach Tical now, and it 
is only surprising that it has been left so long without serious examination. 
The whole distance to the Guatemalan frontier is only about seventy miles, 
and it is not far on from there to Tical, and although the country is naturally 
heavily timbered and generally clothed with obstructive vegetation, there 
are many rough roads running inland, and mules and bearers are plentiful 
and reasonable of hiring. There is a little danger from fever, as there is in 
all such countries, and, unfortunately, a short time ago, Mr. J. G. Owens, one 
of the leaders of an American excavating party at Copan, succumbed to an 
attack. But the risk is not practically great, as the writer knows from 
personal experience of both places, and with ordinary precautions, explorers 
may work at Tical with the same comfort and safety that they would meet 
with in Egypt, Arabia or Mashonaland. 


* 
* * 


On the opposite side of our globe, too, discoveries have recently 
been made by Dr. Stein, an account of which, quoted from the 
Coed wae Times of March 30th, was given in the last 
Buried Cities number of the REviEw. These finds seem to 

be of scarcely less interest and importance 

than those just mentioned, even though they concern a period 
which, in comparison with the hoary civilisations of Egypt and 
Chaldza, is but as yesterday. Since however our knowledge of 
the history of civilisation in India and its relations with peoples 
and states beyond the Himalayas is almost infinitely less than 
our acquaintance with that of those far older empires, we may 
well welcome most heartily anything that promises to add evena 
little to our information upon the subject. At the least we may 
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expect some rude shocks to be administered to the a priomt 
theories with which most orientalists have concealed their lack of 
definite knowledge, and these shocks, rude as they may be, will 
certainly be beneficial to Indian research, if only they disprove 
some of the many misconceptions and prejudices under whose 
influence the early students of Eastern history approached the 
subject. Some further details may therefore not be unwelcome 
to our readers, and we therefore quote the following from The 
Standard of August 12th: 


Since about the year 1893 ancient documents in Indian characters have 
been secured at Kashgar, the capital of Chinese Turkestan, both by the 
Representatives of the British India Government and by the Russian Consul. 
Interest was further stimulated in these discoveries by the work of Dr. Sven 
Hedin in Chinese Turkestan. In 1898, Dr. M. A. Stein, of the Indian 
Education Service, applied to the Indian Government for assistance towards 
exploring these ancient sites, and in June, 1900, he proceeded to Kashgar by 
the route of Hunza and the Pamirs. Information obtained from native 
treasure-seekers at Khotan proved the existence of several ancient sites 
deserving of exploration. Winter with its severity put an end to the work 
in the mountains, and Dr. Stein then turned his attention to the ancient 
sites in the desert. Following certain indications furnished him by speci- 
mens previously obtained, he succeeded in the first place in excavating a 
large series of Buddhist temples and monastic buildings at a site some ten 
miles to the north-east of Khotan. The finds made there were of an im- 
portant nature, comprising ancient manuscripts in Sanskrit, Chinese and an 
unknown language—the latter, however, being written in well-known Indian 
characters—Buddhist pictures on wooden boards, and numerous stucco 
sculptures of undoubtedly Indian style. The site is known as Dandan-Uilik. 
From there Dr. Stein proceeded to the Keriya district, and as the result of 
information he elicited he pushed on to an ancient site lying some six 
marches beyond the easternmost portion of the cultivated area. Unexpect- 
edly rich results attended the excavations at this part. Amongst ruined 
dwellings, half buried under the sand, an abundant supply of epigraphical 
and other relics likely to prove of great importance to the student of Indian 
antiquity and of early Central Asiatic history came to light. 

To decipher these records will require much time and labour, but 
already it can be seen that these tablets contain correspondence private and 
official. They are of varying sizes, and are well preserved for the most part. 
Some of them still bear the clay seal which was originally attached to them, 
and also the string with which the ingeniously-contrived wooden “‘ envelope” 
was fastened. These seals possess a specific interest of their own, a number 
of them showing unmistakable traces of Greek art influence. One fre- 
quently recurring seal displays Pallas Athene, and on another there is a 
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seated Eros of good Greek workmanship. It may be safely asserted that so 
far no remains showing Greek art influence so clearly have been found 
further towards the East of Asia. Tablets containing memoranda, accounts, 
and similar matter have also been unearthed. In addition to the wooden 
tablets, a considerable number of Kharoshthi documents on parchment were 
found, affording strong evidence that, notwithstanding the evidently Buddhist 
and Indian culture of the inhabitants, there was no objection to the use of 
leather—necessarily regarded as an impure article by Buddhists of India. 
The discovery of an Indian language in these documents gives striking 
confirmation to the old local tradition that the Khotan territory had been 
conquered and colonised a short time after the reign of the well-known 
King Asoka by immigrants from the north-western Punjab. At the same 
time, they also afford convincing proof of the early assertion of Chinese 
supremacy and influence at Khotan. : 
* * 
WHEN the nineteenth century opened, men of learning, scholars, 
and even scientists, born, bred, and educated under the influence 
of the Mosaic chronology, looked back upon 
rears shea the the birth of civilisation as a thing of yesterday, 
and scouted as empty legend all the wide- 
spread traditions recorded by their much honoured classical 
writers of civilisations, empires and peoples dating back for 
millenniums. So strong was this influence in every depart- 
ment of history, archeology and science, that it was not till quite 
the closing years of the century that these all-distorting and 
dwarfing preconceptions began to yield before the steadily 
accumulating masses of actual fact. Indeed, we may say that 
another fifteen or twenty years will be needed before men’s 
minds are even fairly free from these ideas, and perhaps even two 
generations more must labour and pass away before the false 
theories and distorted views which were so deeply inbred in the 
early pioneers of modern archeology—to whom, nevertheless, be 
all honour for their arduous and unremitting labours—shall have 
ceased to cripple the wings of men’s thought. Still the last ten 
years have proved so fertile in epoch-making and revolutionary 
discoveries in the realms of the past, that the younger generation 
of workers will find it hard indeed to realise how dense was the 
scorn, how infinite was the contempt, poured by the learned 
from all sides upon the first tentative efforts towards widening 
the horizon of the earnest and laborious students of man’s past 
among the peoples of the West. 


NO RELIGION HIGHER THAN TRUTH 


No doubt every one of us has read many articles and heard many 
addresses on the three objects of the Theosophical Society, most 
particularly the first—a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood. I 
have no recollection, however, of having ever heard or read a 
line upon the motto of the Theosophical Society, ‘‘ There is no 
religion higher than Truth.” And yet this is one of the most 
significant of all possible sentences, containing a fact not less 
suggestive and potent than the one embodied in the first object 
of the Society. This sentence is the family motto of the 
Maharajahs of Benares, and it has been adopted by the Theo- 
sophical Society as precisely expressive of its own spirit and its 
own mission. 

The reason for thus emblazoning such a sentence on the 
banner of a wide-world society devoted to religious philosophy 
is this, that the universal tendency of all religions save one is to 
contradict it. Everywhere and under every separate system of 
belief, except Buddhism, the stream of influence flows steadily 
towards the subversion of religion in the interests of a religion. 
Like everything else, religion in humanity is the subject of evo- 
lution, developed under general laws, and exhibiting at certain 
stages recognisable phenomena. The tendency toconsider some 
other religion higher than Truth will be easily understood if we 
consider the three successive stages wherein it arises and is 
manifested. 

Theosophists thoroughly understand that all religions are 
in basis one, that there is a single fundamental truth which 
underlies all, that all are but variants of one common origin. 
In a valuable book published many years ago and now out of 
print, Morell’s Philosophy of Religion, the author, after an ex- 
haustive analysis of the religious sentiment, came to the conclu- 
sion that the final and ultimate resolution of that sentiment is 
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into a sense of dependence. This is the initial of all religion. 
But it implies some necessary corollaries. The sense of depen- 
dence implies a Supreme Being upon whom one depends, and the 
common dependence of all men implies a common origin and 
common interests. Hence the sense of dependence really in- 
volves a recognition of Deity and of human fraternity. But in 
no case can a mere sentiment, even with these inseparable 
thoughts, remain long by itself. It must combine with some dis- 
tinctively intellectual propositions and thus become more or less 
a creed. You remember how Oliver Wendell Holmes so clearly 
shows that no man, and therefore no founder of a religion, ever 
holds truth in its pure and uncompounded quality. It is always 
mixed with the peculiarities of the individual mind, and the out- 
come is therefore not pure Truth but the Smithate of Truth, or 
the Brownate of Truth, a chemical compound of pure Truth with 
individual conceptions. The flag of every distinct religion shows 
this. The Mohammedan proclaims ‘‘ There is one God and 
Mohammed is His prophet’’; the Christian proclaims ‘‘ There 
is one God and Jesus Christ is His only Son’’; the Jew pro- 
claims ‘‘ There is one God and Moses was His spokesman”’; the 
Hindoo proclaims ‘‘ There is one Supreme Being and the Vedas 
are His disclosure’’; and the Buddhist proclaims “‘ There is one. 
Supreme Being and Buddha was His manifestation.” 
The second step in the evolution we are discussing is that 
the distinctive tenet in each religion receives emphasis above the 
common matter which is the property of all religions. There is 
naturally little disposition to lay stress upon what everyone 
believes, and, therefore, the exponents of any particular faith in- 
evitably uplift the part which distinguishes it from others. Very 
gradually, therefore, it comes to pass that this distinctive tenet 
receives almost exclusive attention, it being held out as the 
special revelation characteristic of the religion as the particularly 
_ true one, separating it from all other varieties of religious belief, 
and commending it to humanity as expressing the will of the 
Supreme. Hence we do not hear from Christians, Turks, 
Hindoos, Mohammedans, Jews, or Buddhists much of the funda- 
mental, basis wherein all agree, but much as to the specific belief 
which differentiates each from the rest. This second step in the 
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evolution of a religion is the source of three things—quarrels, 
missions, and persecutions. Discords inevitably arise when 
‘different people present their different beliefs as exclusive mani- 
festations of the divine will, and when any sect is convinced that 
another sect is not only in grievous error, but is in direct rebellion 
against Deity, there must be a disposition to suppress it in His 
name. Hence the frightful history of religious wars, of assaults 
on personal liberty and violation of private right, the whole 
hideous narrative of intolerance, bigotry, and deliberate persecu- 
tion. But this is also the prompting to missions, for obviously, 
if any sect possesses certain knowledge as to divine truth, it is a 
matter of plain duty to promulgate it to the world. Missions 
have their laughable side, for no one conversant with human 
nature supposes that the beliefs of any considerable number of 
adherents to any faith can be diverted to the support of an op- 
posing one, but they have their more serious side. They enor- 
mously accentuate bitterness between variant creeds, and their 
tendency to secure support from the civil power is prone to 
involve political complications and to arouse national resentment. 
No better illustration of this could possibly be found than in the 
present state of things in China. But all over the world, even 
where there is no violent contention, it is the fact that all at- 
tempts to change by persuasion the existing beliefs of nations 
grow out of the supposition that these existing beliefs are erro- 
neous, and that those which are to supplant them are beyond 
doubt true. Here we see in full operation the state of things 
reached in the second step of the evolution of a religion. 

The third step is in the formation of the conception that 
Truth may be slurred in order to save the distinctive tenet. 
Religion is sacrificed to a religion. So important is deemed the 
special feature which differentiates one faith from others, that the 
property common to all is supposed to be properly abandoned 
in order that the vital part may be conserved. This is one of the 
most lamentable features of religious controversy, and it is illus- 
trated in the history of almost every faith which is aggressive. 
In the Hindoo mythology there is the story of how the god 
misled a devout worshipper in order that certain desired things 
should be accomplished, the worshipper’s faith and loyalty for- 
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bidding him to suppose that the instructions of Deity were other 
than sincere. The Jewish sacred books narrate how Jehovah, 
the Jewish tribal god, inquired of councillors how a certain pur- 
pose against the King of Israel could best be achieved. Various 
projects were rejected, but when one of the Council proposed 
that he should go forth and be a lying spirit in the mouth of the 
prophets of the King, Jehovah grasped at the suggestion and en- 
dorsed it. The lying spirit then spoke through the mouths of 
the prophets, the King in his faith suspected no deceit, he followed 
the advice given and was ruined. Several instances occur in 
the Christian New Testament. St. Paul emphatically. denoun- 
ces in his Epistles the practice of circumcision, asserting that if 
any man was circumcised Christ should profit him nothing. 
Nevertheless, when in fear that Jewish prejudice would affect 
certain local work to be done by Timothy, he avoided the danger 
by having Timothy circumcised. He thus went directly counter 
to-his own emphatic teaching in order that the success of the 
new faith might be assured on that spot; in other words, he 
sacrificed truth to policy. 

Still*another and very marked case was where St. Paul 
wrote that he became all things to all men in order that by all 
means he might save some. This was virtually saying that he 
masqueraded in opinions not hisown, when by so doing he could 
attract into the fold those of like views. But this was really both 
unfair and false, and an exact illustration of the matter 1 am 
mentioning, namely, the subordination of the spirit of truth to 
the spirit of propagandism, the sacrifice of the essential principle 
of all religions to the distinctive tenets of one. 

Perhaps in the whole history of religions there has never 
been a more conspicuous illustration of this tendency than in the 
evolution of the Roman Catholic system of casuistry in order 
that the interests of the Church should be subserved before all 
else ; and most ingenious questions were propounded in order to 
show how far devotees might go in implied or direct falsehood 
without formally repudiating the obligation to truthfulness. The 
aim was to secure a superficial adhesion to verity, while yet 
abandoning it in order to accomplish a gain at the time. In 
other words, the interests of a distinctive tenet of the faith were 
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to take precedence of the basis of all faith, and here again reli- 
gion was sacrificed to a religion. Gradually arose the doctrine 
that the end justified the means, a most Jesuitical and perni- 
cious maxim which has brought incalculable evil upon an organi- 
sation adopting it, has shockingly perverted the moral sense and 
the religious instincts, and has deposed all spirituality and all 
morals. 

Now, against all this practice and all this tendency, the 
motto of the Theosophical Society is held up as a denial and a 
protest. Observe that it does not say that no principle or no 
policy is higher than Truth, though this is abundantly the fact, 
but that no religion is so. It is certainly the case that no prin- 
ciple is higherthan Truth. Nocode of morals and no doctrine of 
action can possibly cancel the imperative obligation to adhere to 
fact. This obligation is in no way affected by a supposed direc- 
tion from a superior authority, nor is it the least conceded 
that advance in spiritual things empowers to fraud. And it is 
eminently to the credit of the Theosophical Society, that in one 
of the most painful and distressing epochs of its history it re- 
mained faithful to its own motto. When a high officer of the 
Society undertook fraud in order to advance its supposed in- 
terests and his own influence, and when the refusal to condone 
this offence was to be followed by an enormous exodus from the 
Society itself, its authorities did not falter. They were about to 
expel from the organisation the offender, when he and his friends 
voluntarily withdrew in order that he should not be reached. 
Rather than tolerate imposture and forgery, even when pro- 
fessedly in the interests of true philosophy, the Society submitted 
to the loss of many of its old and cherished members. Through 
what we may well believe will be the long future and prosperous 
history of our beloved Society, there will always remain this 
striking instance of devotion to fact, this eminent illustration of 
how the motto of the Society is not a meaningless phrase, but a 
principle of action, and all future members may look back with 
satisfaction upon a trial to which conscience and clear judgment 
proved wholly adequate. 

But it is not less true that no policy is higher than Truth. 
The effect of reality is embodied in the old commercial maxim, 
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‘Honesty is the best policy.” And this in two ways. In the 
first place, it is true in ethics as in mechanics, that nothing is 
stronger than its weakest part. If there is a deception, an in- 
adequacy, a subterfuge at any point, it is through that that 
weakness will inhere, and when in the many strange com- 
minglings of forces which life presents a strain arises, then and 
there will the structure break. Undoubtedly deceptions do 
occasionally ensure temporary success, but never in the long run. 
There can be no absolute and sure security unless from un 
qualified reality. And in the second place, he who seeks the 
accomplishment of his wishes through any degree of falsehood 
or pretence is in constant danger, and in constant fear, lest the 
secret should come to light. Come to light it certainly must in 
the passage of time, and then follow confusion, shame, failure. 
Only he can face the future with utter confidence who knows 
that there is nothing to be revealed, no secret to unveil, no 
falsehood to appear. 

But pre-eminently is it the fact that no religion is higher than 
Truth. There is nosupposed Divine voice, no imagined celestial 
revelation, no conceivable call of duty, no possible prompting 
to the inner soul, which can overturn the relation of religion 
to Truth and make Truth rest upon religion. Reality is the test 
of heavenly as of earthly things, and only reality is sure. Now 
the Theosophical Society’s motto directly contravenes some of 
the most cherished positions in the history of religions. 

(1) It annuls the value of creeds and confessions. Every 
creed is a human interpretation of a supposed Divine communi- | 
cation. The communication is not certain, and the interpreta- 
tion is not assured. To assert the positive verity of a doubtful 
understanding of a dubious message is to give religious sanction 
to an uncertainty, and thus to affirm that religion may be 
higher than Truth. Theosophy sees creeds as partial expressions 
of single phases of Divine fact, the embodiment of the concep- 
tions of the age, and temporary, because sure to be outgrown as 
knowledge expands and spiritual vision approaches nearer the 
Deity. 

(2) The Theosophical Society’s motto condemns every 
form of religious antagonism, most especially every form 
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of religious persecution. Only that is true to any man 
which he himself believes to be true. He cannot force belief, 
and any profession of other than his real conviction is an 
hypocrisy. Hence, when one attempts by cajolery or threats or 
coercion to extort a profession which does not really express the 
belief within, one is virtually asserting that a false utterance is 
religiously preferable to a genuine conviction—in other words, 
that a pretence is better than a fact, or that there zs a religion 
higher than Truth. Every attempt, then, to enforce vocal 
orthodoxy at the expense of hypocrisy is a virtual assertion that 
religion may be sacrificed in the interests of a religion, and 
against such assertion the motto of the Theosophical Society 
uplifts itself in protest. If it were universally adopted, some of 
the bitterest experiences of humanity would be ended and many 
of the saddest and most shameful deeds of churches and nations 
be rendered for ever impossible. 

(3) And this motto is fatal, too, to every imposture in the 
name of Truth, every notion that good may be achieved through 
the practice of evil, every fancy that duty can ever call to deception 
as a pioneer to right, every fear that Truth is unable to protect 
itself unless buttressed with falsehood. But it does even more. 
It puts firm hands on the religious humbug in individuals, 
churches, and nations, and holds it up to the light and to con- 
tempt. Sternly it cries that if a man claiming to be devout is 
not honest and fair, and just and truthful, and kindly and philan- 
thropic, his devotion is hollow and his claim a pretence. His 
creeds and his prayers and his ritualistic observances make him 
more objectionable than if he was avowedly bad. So with 
churches. It proclaims that so long as their systems raise their 
adherents not a whit higher than are the mass around, so long 
as they permit in their membership men whose lives defy the 
religious precepts on which all churches rest, so long as excom- 
munication for fraud and corruption is unknown, these bodies 
are but whited sepulchres and should be stigmatised accordingly. 
So, too, with nations. If the national religion forbids war, 
looting, treachery, cruelty, and if the nation practises all these, 
its use of a religious name is an affront and an audacity. The 
Theosophic motto will have none of it, It tears away pretence, 
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repudiates sham, denounces humbug in every form, not merely 
because they are revolting, but because, when called religious, 
they are damnable. 

But some will say that the practice of the Theosophical 
Society is not consistent with its motto, for while asserting that 
Truth is free to all, and that concealment or suppression is con- 
trary to its nature, there is still an avowal that important facts 
are in reserve, only to be disclosed to such persons as are con- 
sidered worthy. There is no inconsistency here, however. 
Truth is certainly free to every man, but how can any man grasp 
it if without the necessary faculties? The laws of chemistry, 
of mechanics, of mathematics, are not hidden from children, 
they are as open to children as to adults; but to the childish 
mind, undeveloped and uncomprehending, they are meaningless, 
incomprehensible. The facts of the Higher Self, the inner laws 
of evolution, the profundities of esoteric philosophy—all these 
are accessible to one man as much as to another, but of what 
avail if he has yet no evolved faculty which can sense them? 
The possibilities of evolving it, the method of doing so, these are 
as open and explicit as daylight. 

Still, it will be urged, there are avowedly mysteries in the 
Theosophical scheme, mysteries only solved as men advance in 
interior power ; and is not the repression of them inconsistent 
with that entire exposition of Truth which must, asa policy, be 
superior to any claim by religion ? Is not Truth able to take care 
of itself? Undoubtedly; but what if in the exposition of a 
Truth to a mind as yet incapable of seeing it truly, the result in- 
evitably is an error? Supposea man’s eyes to be affected by 
gross astigmatism; you hold before him a most accurately 
painted picture, correct in every line and curve; his impression 
of what he sees is wholly erroneous, lines, proportions and 
shapes being utterly wrong. If, knowing his infirmity and its 
effect, you insist upon placing pictures before him, you are for 
him not exhibiting a reality but inflicting a distortion. It is 
just so when esoteric truth is held up before mental eyes vitiated 
by ignorance, prejudice, passion, or self-love ; the truth is not 
and cannot be seen, and the only impression given is false and 
misleading. To such a mental state you are not expounding a 
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mystery, you are imposing a delusion. And until the vision is 
rendered normal by long remedial process, no esoteric philosophy 
can result in anything but grievous misapprehension and per- 
haps serious harm. The great Teachers of the ages have always 
acted upon this fact, reserving the deeper truths of the kosmos 
and the soul for those who were elect because of fitness, not 
denying the existence of such truths or falsely describing them, 
but passing them by for simpler verities until pupils were ripe 
for the disclosure. 

“There is no religion higher than Truth.” This is the 
motto to-day of an Indian Prince and of a small Ethical Society. 
But this is not, I believe, to be the description of it which will 
hold at the end of the century we are beginning. There is too 
much of vital fact within it, too much of a sound principle run- 
ning through all human lives and convictions and affairs, too 
much, in terse expression, of a world-wide law, for it to remain 
permanently unknown or inoperative. The Society itself is 
steadily sending its influence through nations and literatures and 
faiths—not, indeed, growing largely in membership, but, which 
is better, leavening contemporary thought. Year by year spring 
out new indications of how Theosophical conceptions are colour- 
ing authorship and moulding the minds which read; assent to 
Theosophical teachings is a frequent fact, presaging a frank 
avowal. These teachings, so rational, so satisfying, so invigora- 
tive to the mind and soul, are rapidly spreading through an age 
which is ripe for them, and we may expect them to become more 
potent with every year in the twentieth century. Reality is the 
cry of the scientist, it is vaguely sensed in the longings and 
dissatisfactions of sincere religionists in the churches, it is seen 
by the high-minded as the necessary antidote to all the shams 
and abuses which pervade Church and State. Gradually there 
will form a conviction that hypocrisy, dishonesty, pretence, must 
be dislodged from all legislation and all creeds, and that only 
thus can justice and security be established. The essence of 
religion will be found in truth, fact; and no compromise or 
chicanery be tolerated as a substitute for reality. First, the 
general mind will fully see that there is no religion higher than 


Truth, no duty, no safety, no success outside of it; and then the 
« 2 
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motto itself will take its place not only as a terse expression of a 
world-wide policy, but as the avowed principle of a reformed and 
progressive age. 

ALEXANDER FULLERTON. 


MEDITATION IN THE WOODS 


THE morning is cool and lovely, the air slightly hazy, but the 
sun is dispersing the fog and beaming in through the cabin door 
on ‘“‘ Tommy,” the cat, who is lazily purring to his heart’s con- 
tent as if there was nothing to trouble about in this wide world. 
There is a serene peacefulness in the atmosphere, such as you 
only feel during summer mornings when the air is neither so hot 
as to be oppressive nor so cold as to benumb the feelings, but you 
can draw a full breath with pleasure and with a sense of being in 
harmony with nature. It is curious what an influence tempera- 
ture has on temperament ; it proves the strong link between the 
physical and the psychic realms of human nature, and it also 
shows how much we are dependent on outer causes and environ- 
ment, and how many thoughts and acts which we thought were 
the result of our character and mental status are really but the 
results of external stimuli. The landmark between temperature 
and temperament is therefore not clearly observable when our 
nervous system is subjected to some strain by an irregular tem- 
perature. How often does intense heat fire the blood and 
the brain into a state of high irritability, to be followed by a 
condition of languid indifference ! 

How true is the Indian saying that the human body and its 
nerves are like the chords of the Vina; if it be tuned too high or 
too low it cannot give forth harmonious sounds. And there is 
no means in all this world to attune the nature of man to a more 
perfect pitch than close communion with nature, especially at 
times when nature herself is in a peaceful and happy state, and 
in a mood to conjure up all her infinite resources of suggestive 
melodies, all the wondrous charms that are hidden in her 
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bosom, ready to be poured out on a sympathetic spirit. She is | 
like a mother with a boundless store of love and tenderness, 
ready to listen to all the sorrows and worries of her children, of 
all the living beings which make their home on her. And yet, 
how few seek solace in their troubles from their mother earth. 
Why do they not respond when nature invites to confidence and 
meditation ? 

Do we ever notice how the gentle breezes bend the twigs of 
the willows and make the leaves vibrate in a thousand ways and 
tunes to correspond to the vibrations of our palpitating hearts, 
or how the giant firs and cedars stand as emblems of strength 
and ruggedness and admonish our faltering minds with strength 
of will and purpose; how the babbling brook, running gaily 
through the deep of the gully, narrates to us stories of the long for- 
gotten past ; how the earth was once a seething cauldron, glowing 
with an intense heat like the sun, and naught but salamanders 
and fire-spirits could dwell on her ; how, when she cooled during 
interminable ages, other earth and water-spirits took up their 
abode and began fashioning earth into curious shapes and forms, 
infusing life into growing vegetation, with a harmony of sound 
and colour, because where there is life there is a tendency to 
harmony ; how each individual plant began to grow up to fill its 
mission on earth, to beautify nature, to express to a sympathetic 
mind a certain thought, a thought to be meditated and pondered 
over in our minds ? 

Have youever felt that nature is like an open book for us to 
read, each flower, each leaf being a suggestion, an incentive to 
learn some new secret, some new story that is hidden away from 
the ordinary senses of man? And if we try to read it with our 
inner senses, reverently closing our eyes and outer senses for a 
glimpse of an inner sight, how lovingly does not nature herself 
respond to our advances and fill our longing souls with her life- 
giving essence. We feel all the nature-spirits floating round us 
in the air, like a chorus of elves, singing a Grecian hymn of 
purification ; we notice the birds ceasing their twitter and listen- 
ing with religious awe to the sounding of the deep inner chords 
of nature, and we feel ourselves strengthened and purified as if 
an angel had kissed our brow. And the sun peeps in to see what 
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is going on, and infuses our blood with new life and our hearts 
to overflowing. And all nature, both spirits and mortals, join in 
the chorus of glory to the great giver of life, to the immortality of 
the soul; and the brook recites its story how it was born in the 
bowels of the earth from numerous little rivulets, and sent out 
on its altruistic mission to give life and birth to countless seeds, 
which the wind scatters round, just as the high spirits who watch 
the welfare of this planet scatter the unborn souls into the soil of 
their mother’s womb to be born into this earth. 

Thus does the story of life and change (which we call death) 
proceed in our midst without our being aware of it, unless we 
open our eyes to it. And how much we lose by closing our 
minds to the inner workings of nature. How can we under- 
stand the beauty of life and growth, unless we observe its growth 
or listen to the music of living things? In the very sad- 
ness and troubles of our hearts, we find in nature an ever- 
consoling and comforting mother, ready to attune her sorrow 
to ours, her suffering to our own; because, just as a mother 
labours when her child is born, so does nature suffer from the 
disharmony produced by all the iniquitous and heart-rending 
thoughts and acts throughout the world. We have only to 
listen in the evening, after sunset, to the wind as it sweeps 
through the forest in a mighty sigh, unutterably sad; again we 
can hear the howlings of the wind, like the outbursts of an 
angry passion, or the destructive action of the fire, the destroyer 
of life, but also the purifier of the soul. We can hear the strife 
of animals and plants as they wage war on each other, crushing 
the life of one another to make room for their own individuality. 
But we can also feel the repose of nature, when all forms are 
adapting themselves for the reception of that wonderful thing—a 
living, sentient soul. Nature is like man—full of contrasts, full 
of tragedies, yet full of love and inspiration. She is a storehouse 
of poetry and latent spirituality, and she is ever inviting us to 
share her knowledge, to cull from her wisdom; and if we approach 
her in the right spirit, and earnestly desirous to learn what she 
can teach us, she gives us a gift which nothing else can impart 
to us so completely, namely, peace of mind. 

AXEL R. WACHTMEISTER, 


al 


fee GOorEL OF THE LIVING CHRIST 


THE idea of the intelligent ordering of the inner life of general 
religion (without distinction of sects) by the Servants of the 
Divine Economy, is a conception which as yet is very little 
understood. To admit that all the great world-faiths owe their 
inner genesis to the carrying out of some great plan, and that 
their inner life is watched over and tended by Those who have 
in charge the husbandry of spiritual things, is possible only 
for one who endeavours to look round upon the whole religious 
world with equal eye. 

It is very difficult for the adherent of one particular faith, or 
the devotee of one particular teacher, to embrace so wide a 
prospect, for in order to do so he has to change the focus of his 
gaze, and look beyond the present area which occupies his whole 
attention. To use a different mode of expression, and employ 
the language of contemplation—so far he has been “one- 
pointed,” with all his thought concentrated on his own particular 
faith-form or on the form of the teacher who is the object of his 
love and worship. 

But, as we are told, there is a higher state than that of con- 
centration on an object. When the power of concentration on 
an object has been mastered, the mind is ready for the practice 
of meditation. The concentrated mind is no longer centred on 
a special form or object, but left in its own-form unmodified by 
outer forms, attentive only to the reception of the spiritual ideas 
from within, and the limitless illumination of Him to whom it 
aspires by its love of the Good and Beautiful and True. 

When this state of meditation has once been realised, no 
longer can any special form be singled out as containing the 
whole truth of the inner life; on the contrary the idea of a true 
catholicity is brought to birth, and it is possible to understand 
that forms even of apparently the greatest diversity are all in 
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their several fashions partial representations of the living ideas 
behind them. 

It is, however, not to be expected that the human mind can 
easily assent to the abandonment of forms to which it has been 
accustomed for centuries, and by concentration upon which it 
has experienced the intensity of many a fine enthusiasm. It can 
only by degrees learn the nature of the grander enthusiasm for 
the Life within and the guiding wisdom of the Light from which 
the formless ideas are radiated—ideas formless in so far only 
that no form of human conception can contain them. 

It is presumably the great difficulty of attaining to these 
wider views without falling into a state of pure indifference or 
merely contemptuous tolerance, which renders them distasteful 
to the religious enthusiast. He feels that what is most necessary 
in religion is a lifting force—something to uplift him; and because 
he finds that his belief in a certain form gives him the feeling of 
assurance, he imagines that this form will be equally efficacious 
for the rest of the world. He has not yet learnt the true secret 
of the power of the world-helpers—their willingness to help all 
men in the way most suited to theiy existing beliefs and their 
present state of development. In spiritual things as in more 
mundane matters, to help a man, otherwise than by simply 
ministering to his physical needs, we must speak his language and 
not address him ina foreign tongue. So is it that the spiritual 
helper does not impose some other form upon the devotee, but 
vivifies the highest form the devotee himself can think or feel. 
Even when a pupil is directly taught, he often still persists in 
thinking that the new form he has conceived is given and conse- 
crated by his Master, whereas, in reality, it is his own limitation 
of his Master’s power. 

How long, then, will it be before the religious enthusiast 
will learn that the consummation devoutly to be wished is not 
the compression of all human souls into his own particular 
theological mould—a pitilessly mechanical process which would 
only result in the indefinite multiplication of the religionist’s own 
self-limitations! The purpose of life is to live and develope, and 
the ways of growth are not only as numerous as the souls of 
men, but each soul can evolve in an infinite number of forms.. It 
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follows, then, if we are enthusiasts for the wider life of religion, 
and are striving to gain a deeper understanding of the possi- 
bilities of our common human nature, that so far from falling into 
the error of being intolerant of the forms of the various religions, 
we should recognise that all serve their purpose each in its own 
way. 

If a man finds greater comtort in one form than in another, 
it is surely because it is for the time more suited to him; he will 
assuredly grow out of it naturally as he evolves, but until he 
discovers for himself its limitations, it is unwise to try violently 
to uproot the form, lest haply the life should perish with its 
vehicle. It is not thus, we are told, wise husbandmen treat the 
man-plant. 

The problem, however, which has now to be faced in the 
Western world, is that the mind of Christendom, by its own 
natural growth, is fast outwearing the forms in which it has 
been encased since the official establishment of the so-called 
Catholic Church. It is being gradually recognised by the most 
enlightened minds among both clergy and laity that the old 
forms are being rapidly outgrown, and that already many of the 
official dogmas of the Churches are found to be a burden which 
the fast-developing intellect of the present day can no longer 
tolerate, and this not only because of the extended knowledge of 
the laws underlying natural phenomena and the processes of 
thought, but also because of the conviction that the law of evolu- 
tion should hold good in every department of life, and can only 
be banished from the domain of religion to its lasting detriment. 

Already efforts are being made to expand the meaning of 
many of the dogmas of the Christian Faith; in other words, the 
life is bursting through the forms. New interpretations of old 
formule are being sought; new definitions are being attempted. 
The time, however, is still far from ripe for a reformulation of the 
dogmas of Christianity which would be acceptable to all the 
Churches of Christendom. Nor, in our opinion, is this to be 
regretted ; indeed in the present state of affairs, the longer such 
a reformulation is delayed, the better will it be for the in-working 
life. 

There is a potent idea which is endeavouring to impress 
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itself upon the undogmatic conscience, and some few are begin- 
ning to understand, however dimly, that the future of har- 
monious growth is conditioned upon the law of unity in diversity ; 
so long as there is a chance of making this idea live among the 
many, it would be inadvisable to attempt again to bind large 
masses of religionists in the shackles of new formule, which 
though less galling to the intellect than the ancient forms, would 
nevertheless be limitations and boundary-marks of division, in 
so far that they must in their nature consist of attempts to show 
how the supposed ultimate principles of Christianity differ from 
the supposed ultimate principles of other world-faiths. 

On the other hand, without forms distinctive religions would 
cease to exist, and as yet few religionists can do without them. 
As we have already seen, forms are only hampering when they 
are outgrown, or nearly outgrown; till then, they are not only 
helpful, but necessary. The forms of popular religion again, are 
not those which are helpful to the most advanced minds of the 
time, but those which are suited to the average intelligence of 
the faith. Forms too subtle for the majority are beyond their 
understanding, and therefore of little immediate utility for the 
mass of believers. 

As then there is a new spirit abroad, a new life stirring, it 
would be unwise to let it crystallise too rapidly, even though it 
should shape itself on lines of great intellectual beauty. The 
longer the formulation of the new life is delayed, the fairer will 
be the outer garment it will eventually assume, for the religious 
mind craves something more than a form of purely intellectual 
beauty. 

As we have seen, many of the ancient forms of dogma and 
tradition are being cast into the critical melting-pot and much 
of their substance is being lost in the process. The cause of 
this, as we have endeavoured to point out, is the unskilful test- 
method of our biblical alchemists. Too much of the precious 
metal is lost in the process ; they must temper their intellectual 
fire, or they will before long reduce all to a caput mortuwm. 

Is it, we ask, their intention to eliminate entirely the mys- 
tical element from religion? Is it, further, really scientific to 
adopt a purely theological test, and reject a mass of early mate- 
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rial which an unscientific past has decreed to be heretical? This 
brings us to a consideration of that mass of early dogma, tradi- 
tion and legend which is classed as Gnostic. 

We have recently collected together the material in a volume 
entitled Fragments of a Faith Forgotten, hoping that some few at 
least might be interested in a subject which is usually considered 
so foreign to modern methods of thought. It has, therefore, 
been a pleasant surprise to find that the book has been warmly 
welcomed by many thinking men and women, who find in it 
evidence of the existence in Early Christianity of elements 
which they have learned to appreciate from their study of the 
other great religions of the world, but for which they had pre- 
viously searched in vain in General Christianity. 

The main purpose of the volume was to give the material and 
let the earliest philosophers and mystics of Christianity speak for 
themselves without angry interruption or contemptuous com- 
ment. It was, of course, to be expected that any writer who 
was bold enough to provide conditions in which the “ arch- 
heretics” of Christendom could plead their own case, would meet 
with no approval from the adherents of “‘ orthodoxy,” and it was 
also certain that purely rationalistic critics would make merry 
over the ideas of the Gnostics and lament the labour bestowed on 
a (in their opinion) so unprofitable subject. But the mistake 
made by both these two extremes of belief is the assumption 
that in some way the writer desires to revive the ancient forms 
of Gnosticism. We have, however, no desire to put new wine 
into old bottles, even though the old bottles may have once con- 
tained some part of the original vintage of the “‘ True Vine.” 

We simply say: There is a neglected field of Early Chris- 
tianity, fragments of a faith forgotten for all these centuries ; 
you who talk of “‘ primitive’’ Christianity—how do you explain 
the Gnosis? You who profess to be scientific and impartial in- 
vestigators of evidence, who refuse to be bound by the uncritical 
opinion of Church Fathers and the prejudiced decisions of Coun- 
cils, how do you explain one of the most important factors (if not 
the most important) in the birth and early development of Chris- 
tian dogmatic theology? For our part, we have endeavoured to 
show that a full consideration of the factors which go to 
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form the background of early Gnosticism modifies to an extra- 
ordinary extent the generally accepted idea of the origins of 
Christianity. 

But the question may be asked, what is the good of these 
Gnostic ideas to us to-day ; what is the use of disinterring these 
relics from the lumber-room of a forgotten past ? 

There are of course certain minds who, when they put the 
question cui bono, refuse to be mollified by any answer short of an 
explanation of the cosmic purpose of things; we ourselves are 
content with lesser ‘‘ goods,” and reply that as the best of these 
Gnostics numbered among them the most philosophical and trained 
minds of Early Christendom, it is good to hear what they had to 
say about the Christ and to learn the nature of their faith in 
Him. If we can get a wider view of Early Christianity, we can 
take a wider view of the present state of affairs. The Gnostics, 
as we think, give us this wider view of the faith and liberty of the 
first centuries. 

But, some may say, no doubt a study of the Gnostics is 
useful from a historical point of view, and we may even take 
an antiquarian interest in the various elements incorporated into 
their systems, but what is the good of their strange speculations 
to us to-day ? 

To this we reply: The ideas of the Gnosis are not to be 
judged solely by the forms in which the Gnostics clothed them, 
any more than the general doctrines of Christianity are to be 
judged by the dogmatic formule in which they have been encased 
by the Church Fathers and the decrees of the Councils. The 
forms of the Gnosis which have been preserved, are to-day, we 
admit, mainly of antiquarian interest, even as are also the dog- 
matic formularies of General Christianity for many people. But 
even so, they are very interesting, for these Gnostic forms are 
found to preserve elements from the mystery-traditions of 
antiquity in greater fullness than we find elsewhere. 

So far, however, from desiring to revive the ancient forms of 
the Gnosis or of any of the old mystery-traditions, we are strongly 
convinced that no good can come of any such attempt. It is as 
retrograde a process as that a human soul on reincarnating 
should try to revive some ancient personality of his instead of 
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growing a new one. You cannot live again in a corpse; though 
you may do a little ‘‘ black magic” by means of it. 

We, therefore, look with little favour on the attempts of some 
people to found ‘‘ Gnostic Churches ” (as is being attempted in 
France), and of others who profess to revive the old mystery- 
forms. We might as well try to revive the form of some ancient 
civilisation, and so become mere monkeys of our past selves 
instead of endeavouring to perfect ourselves into some more 
beautiful semblance of the Divine order and its infinite possi- 
bilities. What is desirable is to study the past not in order to 
copy without alteration, but in order that we may recover the 
memory of the lessons of experience it had to teach. 

If then we find a form of beauty in antiquity, the effort of an 
evolving humanity should be to fashion one of still greater 
beauty ; if we find in the past the record of strenuous efforts to 
draw towards the heart of things, the endeavour of the present 
lovers of God in man should be still more strenuously to strive 
towards the inmost depths of the Divine Wisdom. 

Now it is the doctrine of the Living Christ which is the 
most powerful incentive to strenuous effort in the life of Chris- 
tendom to-day. But how few of those who believe that He lives 
and watches over them, can tolerate the idea that the Buddha 
lives and watches too, that Krishna, and Zoroaster, and all the 
Great Ones who have lived and worked on earth for human 
good, live on and watch? More difficult still to believe,—that 
not only does the Christ watch over Christendom, but that He 
pours out His help and blessing not only on all who love the 
Father of our common manhood, but also on all who strive for 
human betterment no matter what their religious belief or disbelief. 
And not only does the Christ do this, but all His Brethren join 
with Him in the common task. They are not limited by our 
theological and racial differences. Theirs is the task to gather up 
the power set free by these differences and garner it into the 
Divine treasure-houses to be used as opportunity affords for the 
common helping of humanity. 

This spiritual alchemy whereby the apparently most 
antagonistic forces are transmuted for the common good is a 
marvellous mystery to contemplate. To take a single instance 
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from the past. It is well known that the philosophy of Greece 
summed itself up in the Later Platonic School and for three 
centuries strenuously resisted the victorious on-march of General 
Christianity. It was the last rampart walled round the ancient 
culture, and the gallant fight of its defenders against overpower- 
ing odds forms one of the most interesting pages of our Western 
records. Many no doubt will say that these men fought against 
the Christ and their efforts deservedly came to naught. Chris- 
tianity triumphed and Paganism received its death blow. It was 
a moral victory for the world ; ethics overcame metaphysics. 

But such hasty generalisations will not satisfy the impartial 
student of history; for the philosophic life was based on high 
ethical endeavour, the\ Later Platonists were confessedly men of 
high morality. Their failure was owing to their inability to 
cater for the multitude and to foresee the needs of the new races 
which were to develope in the Western world. 

On the other hand, we can hardly believe that the better 
interests of Christianity were served by those who fought so 
furiously against all culture and intellectual development, least 
of all can we believe that they were in this the true servants 
of a Master of wisdom. At this time the more tolerant elements 
of Christendom were themselves being fast swamped by popular 
clamour. They were rapidly sinking out of sight, to remain 
hidden till a brighter day when the flood should have subsided 
and the shining of the sun of tolerance should once more enable 
them to germinate. 

But the most interesting phenomenon for the philosophic 
mind to contemplate in all this hurly-burly, is that on both sides 
we find men who were trying to live according to their best con- 
victions, who were strenuously fighting for what they con- 
sidered to be the highest truth, and for what they thought to be 
the best means for the general good. It is very evident, there- 
fore, that the power that was working in them was the same 
power; the difference, the antagonism, was in the forms and 
opinions, not in the life and ideas. Not only so, but the strenu- 
ousness begotten by the conflict developed the individual com- 
batants far more than they would have been developed if left to 
themselves. 
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And if the power in them was of the same nature, we can 
see that the good purpose of the struggle was the deeper self- 
realisation of those of the combatants who were absolutely honest 
in their endeavours. 

The force that they thus expended was not lost; it was in- 
gathered into the common store-house, to be used again for their 
and our continued benefit. 

Those who watch over this, who are the Servants of the 
Divine Economy, were called by some of the Gnostics “ Re- 
ceivers of Light,” and blessed is the man who is worthy to do 
such service. 

Do we, then, really think that the Christ would reject the 
soul of a Plotinus, of a Porphyry, or a Proclus, merely because 
they rejected the forms which an Irenzus, a Cyril, or a Theodoret 
claimed as the only forms in which His wisdom could be 
expressed ? 

And ifthis be so, what of our own times? Do we imagine 
that the Christ looks with less favour on a Darwin, ora Huxley, or 
a Biichner, than on the modern champions of orthodoxy ; or again 
on the other hand, that He rejects the mystics of to-day in 
favour of the ‘‘ advanced ”’ critics? We think not; He is wise 
and knows the needs of our general human nature too well to 
wish that any part of us should starve. 

But think of the infinite patience of it all; the unwearied 
watching that no opportunity should be missed for giving help 
in any possible way the human mind and heart should require! 

Surely we must not have a lower estimate of a Master of 
wisdom than we have of an ordinary noble soul! And who of 
us would not, if we could, give help to all without distinction of 
race or creed ? 

If it were possible that such ideas could permeate the 
general life of the world, what a marvellously glorious future 
would lie before us. No longer should we war with one another, 
but should unite together to overcome the common enemy— 
ignorance, so that we might enter into the true gnosis of our 
common nature, and set our feet together upon the lowest rung 
of the ladder of that expanded self-consciousness that mounts 
to Deity. 
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No longer should we be anxious to declare ourselves Chris- 
tians or Buddhists, VedAntists or Confucianists, Zoroastrians or 
Mohammedans, but we should strive to be lovers of truth where- 
ever it is to be found, and candidates for baptism into that Holy 
Church of all races, climes and ages, whose members have been 
aiders and helpers of all religions, philosophies and sciences 
which the world may have from time to time required. 


G. R. S. MEAD. 


“MOST MUSICAL OF MOURNERS” 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF SHELLEY’s “ADONAIS” 


THE elegy of Adonais has few rivals. It stands midway between 
Lycidas and In Memoriam, more individual than the former, less 
personal than Tennyson’s lament. 

The best definition of the poem is found in its fourth stanza, 
where Shelley apostrophises Urania as ‘‘ most musical of 
mourners”; for Adonais is a rhapsody of love and grief, poign- 
ant in pathos, illimitable in vistas of ‘‘ the larger hope.” 

Let us listen to the strains of this ‘‘most musical of 
mourners,” and find, perhaps, the key to some of his harmonious 
utterances. 

What is the secret power which can thus turn mourning into 
music? The first few stanzas give a clue, which will be found 
by all who share in the sympathetic vibrations between the great 
heart of Nature and the hearts of her children—the unity of all 
things. 

The poet weeps for his friend; the spirit of poesy swells his 
lament—the mental creations of him who looked on Intellectual 
Beauty and saw therein his vision of Truth—those impalpable 
yet vital 

Passion-wingéd ministers of thought, 
Who were his flocks, whom near the living streams 


Of his young spirit he fed, and whom he taught 
The love which was its music, 
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All these unite with Nature and the poet to voice the lament 
over that precious casket which once contained the fair jewel of 
the soul of Keats. We are constantly reminded that the physical 
vehicle is but the casket of the soul, and therein lies the triumph of 
the apostrophe, ‘‘O Death where is thy sting,” of which A donats 
is but an exquisite elaboration. Before the close of the poem we 
feel verily and indeed that ‘‘ Death is swallowed up in victory.” 

Yet, humanity being human, the friend mourns the earthly 
‘passing ” of his brother-poet. The idea of the physical dis- 
solution of the belovéd’s body cannot but be painful in the acute 
stage of imaginative grief. With what refinement does the poet 
touch on this first ‘‘ horror of decay.” 

He will awake no more, oh, never more! 

Within the twilight chamber spreads apace 

The shadow of white Death, and at the door 
Invisible corruption waits to trace 

His extreme way to her dim dwelling place ; 

The eternal Hunger sits, but pity and awe 

Soothe her pale rage, nor dares she to deface 

So fair a prey, till darkness and the Jaw 

Of change shall o’er his sleep the mortal curtain draw. 

Here we have the twin-law of death and resurrection, or 
time and eternity, the everlasting ocean, mother of the ebb and 
flow of tide—One Force, One Life, in myriad manifestation. 

The poem has been well described by Shelley’s biographer, 
Professor Dowden, as ‘‘ an impassioned hymn of immortality of 
that spirit from which man arises, in which he lives and moves, 
and to the blesséd life of which he returns at last.” 

*« This,” some will exclaim, ‘‘ is absolute pantheism!” But 
if the term “‘pantheism” implies or connotes the idea of One 
Existence only, and one Nature-Spirit, with no independent 
centres of consciousness, then Shelley was something beyond a 
pantheist. For, reading on, we come soon toa pantheon of poets. 
They hail the new-comer as one of themselves. They rise to 
greet him. 

* Robed in dazzling immortality 

Thou art become as one of us,” they cry ; 

“It was for thee yon kingless sphere has long 
Swung blindin unascended majesty, 
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Silent alone, amid an Heaven of Song. 
Assume thy wingéd throne, thou Vesper of our throng.” 

Is not this an exquisite presentment of the heaven of the 
poet ? How well, too, does Shelley express, through the principle 
of Love, that beatitude at the heart of all things which it is the 
highest function of the poet to express. It is always Love 
stronger than Death—birth conquering decay—and Love, even 
though ‘“‘among the ruins,” rises omnipotent, triumphant, in 
its strength. Hear how he describes the poet’s conception of 
the Heart of the Universe : 

That Light whose smile kindles the Universe, 
That Beauty in which all things work and move, 
That Benediction which the eclipsing Curse 

Of birth can quench not, that sustaining Love 
Which through the web of being blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and sea, 
Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 
The fire for which all thirst. 

It is curious to remember, while reading this beautiful apo- 
theosis of immortality, that Shelley was branded as an “ atheist ” 
while living, and even now there are those (I speak from experi- 
ence) who speak of him with bated breath as ‘‘an eccentric 
blasphemer ’’! 

Here we have the great theosophic principle of Unity. The 
One Mind manifest in earth and air and seaand man. And this idea 
is expressed throughout the entire poem. The seasons personate 
the emotions with rhythmic sway of grief and love. Thus in 
the first stormy hours of new-born Spring she is made to 
“‘grieve’’ for Adonais; in the gales which are a storm of sorrow 
she 

Threw down her kindling buds, 
As if she Autumn were. 
And again, speaking of the universal benediction of Spring: 


The leprous corpse touched by this spirit tender 
Exhales itself in flowers of gentle breath 

Like incarnations of the stars, when splendour 
Is changed to fragrance, they illumine death. 


There is Death and Re-birth. ‘The leprous corpse’ trans- 
formed to the laughing light of flowers, 
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This brief glance at Adonais is sufficient to show us the rich 
store of theosophic thought and imagery in the mind of Shelley, 
‘the poet’s poet.” 

Reincarnation is evidently the underlying idea in such lines 
as the following: 

The One remains, the many change and pass; 
Heaven's light for ever shines, earth’s shadows fly; 
Life, like a dome of many-colour’d glass, 

Stains the white radiance of eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments. 


Throughout the poem, too, we see the personification of 
thought-forms and emotion-forms, as we might call them. Speak- 
ing of the lament for the dead poet, among those who mourn 
are 

The passion-wingéd ministers of thought, 
Who were his flocks. 

And again : 

And others came. . . . Desires and Adorations, 
Wingéd Persuasions and veiled Destinies, 


Splendours, and Glooms, and glimmering Incarnations 
Of hopes and fears, and twilight Fantasies. 


But we must not quote further. To any student of Theo- 
sophy who has not read this elegy of Adonais much is unknown 
of the poetic beauty of this philosophy, which to some of us is 
fascinating by reason of its mystery—eloquent because of its 
silence on some of the deepest sanctities of life. No world- 
panacea this, no “patent ”’ key to unlock every door, but a hint 
here, a mystic meaning there ; twilight where once was “ black- 
ness of darkness,” hope instead of despair. 

Theosophy and the writer of Adonais are alike, inasmuch as 
their work is silent, yet musical. From the few for the many : 

Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not. 


Lity DUDDINGTON. 
3 
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THE REFORMATION OF HIS REVERENCE 


THE Reverend Josiah Kegsley sat, pen in hand, very busily 
putting the finishing touches to his Easter Sunday sermon before 
he proceeded to commit its florid periods to memory as was his 
wont. Whilst preparing the ‘‘extemporary”’ orations for which 
he was so justly famous, he was generally in an extremely bad 
temper ; this evening proved no exception to the rule. 

His gentle helpmate’s brow had a worried look of pain, and 
her willing hands were distinctly tremulous when she replenished 
his tumbler for the fourth time. But still her tender blue eyes 
seemed filled with affectionate and marvelling admiration of her 
husband and of all his works, and she smiled whenever she 
caught his glance. 

Now there is no doubt the Reverend Josiah liked admiration 
even from a mere wife! Indeed, it was the breath of life in his 
nostrils, the balm of Gilead to his vanity, and the oil of gladness 
whereby his exceedingly irritable nerves were kept in working 
order. But this night he was making an extraordinary effort to 
astonish and admonish his congregation, a more ambitious bid 
for the approbation of his hearers than ever before, and instead 
of finding his wife’s docile and unvarying note of admiration 
soothing, she kept putting him out of tune with the subject 
which filled his mind and dominated his thoughts. 

‘For Heaven’s sake, Agnes, go to bed! It’s enough to 
make a cat nervous to have you sitting there staring and staring 
at one, and then the infer ..., I mean the annoying click of 
your knitting needles drives me crazy. How can I be expected to 
write fluently about the spiritual aspect of the Second Advent 
when one of the most earthly of earthly women keeps eyes like 
saucers fixed on my face? Do go to bed.” 

_ Mrs. Kegsley folded up her knitting and rose immediately to 
obey him, 
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“T’m so sorry, Josiah,” she began, but he waved an impatient 
hand to silence her, and again bent over his desk. 

His wife dutifully kissed the back of her husband’s head— 
it was the only bit of him within reach—and wished him good- 
night. 

Then she stood for a moment uncertain. ‘May I”—she 
spoke in a low, hesitating voice—“ would you like me to lock 
up the brandy before I go, Josiah ?” 

The Reverend Josiah Kegsley turned sharply, an oath 
trembling on his lips, and his wife cowered before his enraged 
look. 

““ Will you go?” he thundered, pointing to the door, watch- 
ing until it closed behind her. 

“Women,” he muttered angrily, refreshing himself with a 
large sip out of the glass at his elbow, ‘‘ were created to be 
thorns in our side I suppose!’’ And continuing in thought: “I 
think this will do; so I’ll begin to learn it off as usual. My 
memory has been a fortune to me, first in palming off sermons 
written by the Early Fathers as my own—by Jove! if the rabid 
Protestants of Manchester had only known it! Half thesermons 
they most appreciated were written by Roman Catholics, by the 
way! Now since my call to London I have got into the knack 
of writing for myself, and I am winning the biggest reputation 
for eloquence of any Nonconformist Minister in town. Well, I 
flatter myself this sermon will only tend to enhance my character 
for oratory.” 

He concentrated his mind upon the written pages before 
him, repeating each word in a whisper as he read it, stopping 
every now and then to practise appropriate gestures and impres- 
sive facial expressions before the mirror hanging opposite his 
desk, realising that this was equally important in his profession 
as the words to which his acting would give point; and the 
Reverend Josiah was a heaven-born actor ! 

Chance and fate had combined, in unholy alliance, to pitch- 
fork him into the ministry of one of the most powerful Dissent- 
ing Churches. He had always been ambitious, and no other 
way had opened which would as easily enable him to rise from 
his original calling of ill-paid assistant to a three-farthing draper, 
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who existed mainly by perennial bankrupt sales. So Josiah, in 
search for pinchbeck notoriety and cheap relaxation, had become 
the chief among a band of worthy youths, all equally inspired, 
who, accompanied by a number of immature but deserving young 
women, and chaperoned by many anzmic spinsters of uncertain 
years, would attempt to render the lot of the outcast and un- 
deserving poor more picturesque by much open-air preaching, 
praying, and hymn-singing to the accompaniment of an asthmatic 
and minute portable harmonium. 

Whilst engaged in these laudable endeavours to elevate the 
multitude and instruct them in doctrines tending to ‘‘ sweet- 
ness and light,’’ young Kegsley began to interest himself in 
a pretty little Methodist with whom he often found occasion to 
share his hymn-book. Her father proved to be a retired grocer, 
grown select and sanctimonious from the smallest of beginnings 
and the sharpest of practice. He was also providentially ex- 
tremely susceptible to respectful flattery judiciously applied, and 
soon Josiah Kegsley ceased to be a grub in the drapery line, 
disappearing for a time into the chrysalis condition appertaining 
to a Training College, thence to emerge before long a full-blown 
Reverend Gentleman, to whom the well-to-do retired tradesman 
was proud to be father-in-law. 

Since his ‘‘ordination’’ Josiah’s career had been a long 
series of triumphs. He was sufficiently unscrupulous never to 
neglect an opportunity, and conscientious enough not to go too 
far. Latterly, however, the clergyman had found his ideas were 
not so plentiful, his imagery so powerful as of old, and he had 
taken to giving his tired, overstrained brain a fillip by a liberal 
dose of alcohol. Certainly the treatment was very efficacious, 
for the time being, but Josiah knew he was running a great risk 
in resorting to it, for like the greater proportion of Noncon- 
formist ministers he was supposed to be a strictly pledged 
teetotaller. 

Once or twice this habit of flying to his spirit-case for 
spiritual ideas gaining rather a hold on him, had been within an 
ace of getting him into serious scrapes, but good luck more than 
_ good management had saved him, and Josiah strove to be most 
careful not to exceed strict moderation, 
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The night he wrote and re-wrote his sermon upon the 
Second Advent his sympathetic wife, who winked at his lapses 
from the teetotal standard, had refilled his glass more often than 
usual, and the fact was patent in the man and also in his work. 

Not that the sermon was incoherent or absurd; far from it, 
he had never written a more powerful or striking discourse in all 
his life. But the brandy he had consumed crept into his brain, 
sending his thoughts surging and turning round the Book of 
Revelation until the prophetic picture he painted of the Last 
Day was absolutely diabolical in its vivid colouring. 

Taking for his text the words, ‘“‘ And the dead—shall rise 
first,” he had drawn in lurid imagery with burning words a pic- 
ture of the rapidly emptying graves, of the living saints joining 
their risen brethren in the air, and with mighty shouts of praise 
ascending to Heaven. He exhibited in horrible contrast the 
stricken and forsaken earth, the sinful husband seeking vainly 
for his translated wife, the worldly mother weeping over her 
innocent children whom she could not find, and bursting into 
agonised prayers when it was useless to pray. The scared 
crowds rushing to their various minsters’ houses only to find 
the pastor had disappeared, then sweeping in mad horror of 
what they could not understand to wholesale suicide in the 
awful struggle to escape the inevitable fate in store for the 
whole world. 

“Yes, I think I’ll make them sit up with that,” murmured 
Josiah a little thickly. He rose, and with rather unsteady 
hands concealed the brandy bottle behind a secret contrivance 
in his writing table, carefully locking the drawer. 

“There'll be a slap-up collection I’ll lay anything, this 
Easter Sunday! Well, I certainly deserve it for I’ve spared no 
trouble in working out my idea.” 

He yawned prodigiously and taking the precaution of 
carrying his shoes in order to soften his stumbling steps, Josiah 
crept upstairs towards his dressing room. 

When he went into the cosy little bedroom Agnes was fast 
asleep. Conscious that the effect of the brandy he had consumed 
was rather more visible than he liked, Josiah was extremely careful 
not to wake up his wife. 
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He blew out the light he carried and crept softly into his 
portion of the bed, finding the gratefully warm hot bottle in its 
flannel jacket handy to his chilly toes where Agnes had thought- 
fully left it. 

‘‘She’s not a bad creature when all is said,” thought her 
husband appreciating the timely attention. ‘‘ Certainly she looks 
after my comforts well enough!” 

His weary head sunk into the downy pillow and before many 
minutes had passed the minister’s sonorous snores resounded 
thoughout the room. 


Josiah was startled into wakefulness by a sudden ringing 
sound unlike anything his ears had ever heard before. 

The prosaic Chelsea bedroom was illuminated by a most 
brilliant light, but even as the effulgent brightness filled the 
brain Josiah realised that he was gazing on the beams of no 
earthly sun. 

Could it be that. . . . ? His hair stood on end, his 
flesh crept with sickening terror, his tongue hung paralysed 
between his gaping jaws! 

Fear, so ghastly, so terrible, that his one conscious longing 
was for death, filled his mind, when his staring eyes took in the 
scene before him. 

It was over before he could well realise the full significance 
of what had taken place and that he was alone. 

For those brief seconds he had watched his wife, her face 
and figure shining and changed into angelic beauty, rise miracu- 
lously into the quivering, flooding beam of light and float up- 
wards, ever upwards, until a shout louder than any clap of 
thunder the world had ever known rent the air; the light dis- 
appeared and he found himself shaking, quivering and helpless in 
the darkness. 

Josiah sank into a swooning heap on the ground, and lay 
there until the morning sunlight crept into his room. 

He raised his chilled body upright and painfully staggered 
to the window, drawing up the blind and looking with ed 
“eyes out into the street. 

There seemed very little change there, perhaps a few more 
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blinds than usual were left undrawn, and at some of the doors 
the servants could be seen gathered in gesticulating groups. 

But the pastor knew what these things meant. The Day 
of Judgment had dawned on the world; Agnes had been taken 
from the Wrath to Come, and he was left! 

He knew, before he went to make his tormenting certainty 
sure, that his children would not be in their cots in the night 
nursery. Even the little maid of all work, who had so smilingly 
and cheerfully obeyed his most unreasonable whims, even she had 
gone. He was the only living being in the house, and a brood- 
ing desolation filled the empty, echoing rooms. 

Josiah dressed himself feverishly. He seemed to grow per- 
ceptibly smaller when he took up his clerical coat. What hor- 
rible fate was his; the only parson, he supposed, left on the earth, 
surrounded by every kind of bad character. He groaned in 
anguish, and fell prostrate on his knees, only to spring up again 
with a despairing cry. What avail prayers now, he remembered, 
when the Last Trump had sounded! 

The ghastly horror chilled the marrow in his bones, and the 
wretched man clutched his hat, anxious to rush with mad energy 
from the awful loneliness of his so-lately happy home. The 
memory of his children’s merry voices rang maddeningly in his 
straining ears ; what would he have given now to hear the cheer- 
ful click of Agnes’s knitting needles! This deathly stillness 
twisted his nerves and tortured his throbbing brain. 

He wandered down the row of stuccoed Chelsea villas and 
out into the broad thoroughfare below. Here the ’buses ran to 
and from the City, and the pulse of London could be felt in the 
hurrying crowds to be met night and morning going and return- 
ing from their daily toil. 

To his intense joy Josiah found plenty of people about, cabs 
and carts darted to and fro, and the bustling stage-carriages 
appeared to be running much as usual. 

Josiah hailed the driver of an omnibus and mounting up on 
top, sat himself down just behind the coachman. 

*‘Got no conductor on board to-day!’ he said, his words 
coming out with a jerk, glad to hear the sound of his own voice 
again and to be near a living man. 
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‘‘Nah,” replied the driver, shifting his quid of tobacco, and 
skilfully missing an unconscious pedestrian’s head by barely an 
inch. ‘It’s one of the rummiest starts I ever see. Scarcely 
one blawsted Johnnie of ’em turns up. Say, Mister, you’re a 
Devil Dodger, wot’s the truth abaht larst night’s hearthquake 
and no end of people having disappeared? ”’ 

‘“‘T don’t know myself yet,” replied Josiah, his knees quaking, 
his heart almost ceasing to beat. ‘‘I’m afraid it’s the End of 
this Race, the Second Advent! ”’ 

‘Second Advent! Wot race is that, Sir? Never ’eard tell 
ofsucharace. Isita’andicap? Must bea fine sight if all the 
people e 

“Tt isn’t a horse race! This is the Day of Judgment. Only 
the wicked are left on earth, all the saints have been taken up to 
Heaven,” cried Josiah with deep earnestness. 

The omnibus driver grew very red in the face and his feelings 
found vent in a string of blasphemies. 

“’Oo are yer trying to git at?”’ he demanded. “ You're 
wicked are yer? Well, yer looks like it and no daht knahs best 
yerself . . . . . butme? Dammy, J ain’t been wicked, I 
ain’t never done nuffink, I ain’t. Me wicked indeed, and a 
blawsted lot of pence-nicking footboard frights turned into tin- 
pot saints gorn up ter ’eaven, just ’cause they was considerate 
to fussy old women I suppose! Garn wiv yer,’’ he drew his 
vehicle close to the pavement. ‘‘Off my ’bus yer go, my ’osses 
don’t draw no blimey sky-pilot as don’t know ’ow ter git there 
‘imself, accordin’ ter ’is own showing.” 

Josiah crept down from the omnibus too utterly crushed to 
remonstrate. He was feeling terribly hungry too, and the sight 
of an open A.B.C. brought his physical needs acutely before 
him. 

He entered the shop and ordered a cup of coffee and a scone, 
with a feeble voice, eating ravenously when the simple food was 
placed before him. Even in this place there was an uneasy air ~ 
of disquietude. Very few attendants fluttered about, whispering 
to each other fitfully and keeping expectant eyes upon the door. 

‘“T never knew them girls so late before,” the clergyman 
heard the manageress murmur ; “and it’s the very ones too that 
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are always punctual ain’t turned up this morning. Can it be 
true what they are saying—but surely—” she gave a look of 
relief when her anxious eyes fell on Josiah’s dog collar, ‘‘ there’s 
a parson, so it can’t be true.” 

Afraid of being questioned the miserable minister shrank 
from the woman’s glance, and hastily swallowing the last of his 
coffee, he paid his bill and hurried out into the street again. 

He wandered down the Brompton Road, passing strings of 
weeping women, and haggard-eyed men. No children were to 
be seen, and there was a decided dearth of policemen. Wherever 
one was found he was surrounded by a gesticulating group, all 
pressing round and begging him to help in the search for lost 
children and vanished relatives. 

Outside the Oratory Josiah encountered an enormous crowd 
swaying backwards and forwards like a troubled sea, its numbers 
swelled every minute by new arrivals. Like all vast collections 
of human beings, the frantic excitement in each breast was soon 
redoubled by waves of autohypnotic feeling sweeping contagious 
and irresistible over all. Grown men wept unrestrained like 
little children, women ran shrieking and tearing their hair out 
in handfuls, whilst over all the horrible din the monotonous 
voices of some half dozen priests sounded, as they stood bare- 
headed above the crowd, beating their breasts, and with piercing 
cry calling, ‘‘ Woe! Woe! Woe!” incessantly. 

Hardly knowing how he got there, Josiah soon found himself 
in the heart of the surging mass of humanity, his voice added to 
the uproar, his anguished soul giving poignance to that awful cry. 

Woe! Woe! Woe!” 

‘“What shall we do?” cried a man near the minister. 
“What can we do? There are only left of the many priests 
belonging to the Oratory that mere handful, and they are half 
wild themselves with fear. Why, you are a minister! Go 
away!” he added with a wild scream. “Jonah! Jonah! You 
are a Jonah! All the clergymen who did their duty are gone. 
It’s men like you, hypocrites, wolves in sheeps’ clothing, that 
have brought this calamity on us. Jonah! Jonah!” 

The minister hurried away, struggling to get free from the 
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seething masses of humanity who surrounded him, his hands 
pressed to his ears to keep out the gruesome sound of mingled 
screams and cries that filled the shuddering air. 

He noticed that the doors of the public houses were swing- 
ing to an endless procession of white, frightened-faced humanity 
which scrambled and quarrelled fiercely to gain entrance. The 
Reverend Josiah, forgetful of his clerical costume, pushed and 
elbowed his way with the rest into the nearest tavern, and 
forcing himself up to the bar by sheer muscular strength, 
fumbled in his pocket. 

‘Six pen’orth brandy,” he ordered, throwing down the 
requisite coin before the barmaid. 

The girl placed the small glass of spirit in front of him with 
a laugh, the impudence of which sounded galling in the customer’s 
ears. 

“‘ You’re the sixteenth parson as ’as bin in ’ere for brandy 
this morning,” sneered the damsel. ‘‘ We’ll mike a pile out of 
black-coats ter-day.”’ 

Josiah swallowed the dram, his face crimson with shame, 
and once more merged into the horrors of the open air. 

The excitement seemed to be growing in the smaller side 
streets; church bells far and near rang out a mad tocsin and 
the numbers of those thronging the pavements increased every 
second. 

Suddenly a new note was added to the pandemonium by 
the hoarse voices of the newspaper hawkers crying their wares 
with leather lungs. 

‘“‘Spe-shul, Spes-shill! The latest news of last night’s 
disaster. ’Orrible earthquake! Millions missing! Serious 
telegrams from Ireland!”’ 

“Well,” thought Josiah, ‘‘ the newspaper offices are not de- 
populated, but I might have guessed no one would be missing 
to-day who ever had much to do with them.” 

He bought one of the freshly printed sheets, and turning 
into the Park sat down on a vacant seat to read the contents. 

The paper in which he had invested proved to be one of the 
newer journals dealing largely in alliterative and double leaded 
headlines. 
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The copy in his hands was simply spotted all over with 
alarming titles. Evidently the geniuses of that office revelled in 
the general amazement which had overwhelmed the nation. 

With hot, bloodshot eyes Josiah scanned paragraph after 
paragraph, taking in to the full the extent of what the sheet 
in his hand termed ‘‘ A World-wide Catastrophe.” 

Telegrams from many parts of the globe all told the same 
tale of an unknown and awful sound, a flooding light, and 
myriads who had disappeared from off the face of the earth. 

There were stories innumerable, well authenticated and 
witnessed, of people seeing for one brief second in that soul- 
displaying light, the faces of those they had loved, the deeply- 
mourned, the never-forgotten but long dead; yet the trembling 
minister searched in vain for any account of the subsidence and 
upheavals he had prophesied in his sermon would take place in 
the churchyards and cemeteries. 

“Then there was something in the spiritualistic theory of 
the dead being all around us unseen,” he whispered, ‘‘ and in 
their having left off their bodies like worn-out clothes. If I’d 
only known! If I’d only known!” 

A long and erudite editorial dealt with the phenomena from 
a quasi-scientific point of view, bristling with polysyllabic words, 
and making many references to ‘actinic light,” the ‘‘ X-rays,” 
etc. Of course the whole matter was perfectly explainable, 
argued the editor behind the infallible ‘‘ we” of journalistic anony- 
mity, and the fanatics who were trying to place a religious 
significance upon a purely natural phenomenon must be not 
only derided, but rigorously suppressed. The reader had only to 
cast his eye down the two long columns of well-known names 
(published on another page) to see how little ground there was 
for these childish and hysterical alarms. These lists, prepared 
with the usual up-to-date energy of the Daily Courier, had been 
compiled by house to house visitation immediately after the 
earthquake amongst the best known incumbents of the largest 
Established and Disestablished Churches of London, and con- 
tained names which were of themselves a guarantee that the 
Saints had not been translated. Of course stress might be 
laid on indisputable facts—recorded in the news column—such 
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as the wholesale disappearance of the inhabitants of some charit- 
able institutions, the entire vanishing of staff and patients from 
most of the hospitals, and the extremely scanty remnant remain- 
ing in many religious houses. Still it was a strong argument 
against the Second Advent theory—so said the paper—that the 
double column of ministers, including all the members of the 
Church Scientific Association, had professed themselves extremely 
sceptical of any such occurrence being possible at all, now or at 
any time. They explained the various texts of Scripture which 
heretofore had erroneously been supposed to prophesy such an 
event as purely allegorical. 

The Reverend Josiah shivered, and bitter tears of unavailing 
remorse ran down his.cheeks. He knew better ! 

Were any other argument necessary, the leader went on, it 
would be found in the fact that the two corybantic excrescences 
on the face of calm Religious Belief of the twentieth century, 
those anachronisms of Latter Day Crusades, ‘‘ The Church 
Fire Brigade ” and “‘ The Salvation Navy,” had root and branch 
been swept away; no trace of them could be found. Now no 
rational being in their sober senses could refer to these Dancing 
Dervish religionists as ‘‘ saints.” Ergo, it was not the saints who 
had de-materialised in the violent electric current following the 
recent atmospheric disturbances ! 

The parson turned with an angry and despairing shrug of 
his shoulders to the other columns. Everywhere his eyes met 
tales of terrible accidents, here of trains left without drivers or 
guards, there of signalmen—most patient and hard-worked of the 
thousands who labour in the service of humanity—vanished from 
their boxes. Bakers “ were not,’ who a moment before had 
been toiling in the fetid bakehouses; men and women of all 
classes, those who could least be spared, were reported “‘ missing.” 

The Reverend Josiah Kegsley dropped his paper, he felt his 
overstrung nerves were giving way. He threw himself lengthways 
on the bench and shut out the glaring sunshine from his eyes by 
laying his hat over his face, too wretched to care about his 
tramplike appearance. 

His whole soul cried out for one touch of his vanished wife’s 
hand, one glance at the baby faces of his children, but his out- 
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raged body had borne to the full its burden, nature came to his 
help, and sleep, deep and unconscious, fell suddenly upon him, 
bringing merciful oblivion. 

The sun was disappearing when the minister awoke. He 
sat up and stared stupidly around him, wondering how he came 
in the midst of these whirling carriages and crowds of gaily 
dressed people. 

The noise of advancing footsteps recalled him to present 
things ; two well set-up military-looking men were approaching. 

*’Pon my soul, I can’t understand the matter,” the elder 
of the two was saying. ‘‘The Barracks half emptied in one 
night! Why, it’s wholesale desertion !”’ 

‘Perhaps the poor chaps have not got the fever out of their 
bones that this accursed campaign gave them. Really, Priestly, 
they have behaved like heroes all through the fighting—I won’t 
believe they have deserted. It’s only one more wonder added to 
last night’s mysteries.”’ 

‘But is it not only the ‘ unco guid’ who are supposed to be 
translated 4 la Enoch?” replied the first speaker, a sneering 
laugh punctuating his words. ‘‘ Now, my dear fellow, I put it 
to you, could you call a foul-mouthed Tommy a saint ?”’ 

‘‘Poor chaps, they have borne enough hardships cheerfully 
lately, and done their duty manfully in the face of fearful odds 
often enough in South Africa to rank as saints. If this 7s the 
Day of Judgment I’d rather stand in their ill-fitting regulation 
boots than in my own shoes.”’ 

The speakers passed out of earshot, and once more the 
desolate minister roused his sluggish limbs into action. 

From the evening papers Josiah gleaned that the world at 
large was beginning to get over the first effects of the shock. 

Parliament had met that afternoon, but few members being 
absent from their accustomed places, and an exceedingly full 
House was at the time of publication still sitting, discussing a 
hasty measure which had been introduced to cope with the 
disorder and anarchy breaking out all over the United Kingdom 

Josiah learnt from this same paper that business on the 
Stock Exchange and in the Law Courts had been carried 
on precisely in the usual manner, The Exchange Quotations 
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fluctuated fearfully, and there was a ‘‘ General Second Advent 
Slump” in all securities, but the Markets were already re- 
covering their tone and Bulling and Bearing went on as of 
yore. 

Thinking it must be nearly time once more to refresh his 
starving body, Josiah continued his walk through Hyde Park 
and up Piccadilly. He chose a little-known restaurant in a side 
street, and after counting the money in his pocket, entered its 
doors. The place was very full, the company cosmopolitan and 
decidedly mixed. 

Josiah could find only one vacant seat, and took it reluc- 
tantly, for two women were already seated at the table. 

Their appearance was the reverse of prepossessing, and the 
minister glanced away with a shiver of disgust. 

Hollow-eyed and sallow, their skins rendered hideous by 
the abuse of cosmetics now ten times more horrible without their 
nightly coating of paint, their untidy hair tumbled together any- 
how, and an air of not caring for appearances about them which 
was indescribably revolting. 

One, hoarse and almost inaudible from a severe cold, was 
speaking to her companion: 

“You remember, Mary, don’t you—Pollie, we called er, Mary 
Adams was ’er naime—you know, ’er as was billed as ‘ Magdalen 
Murillo.’ Gawd knows she was a true pal to me! She and me 
’ave lived tergether this two year back, me being delicate and all, 
I’d a starved in the streets, but fur ’er! She just stinted ’erselt 
ter keepa little brother in an ’ome school all the time. Never’ad 
im near us, mind yer! Well, as I’m a living sinner, larst night 
I wakes up to find Pollie standing in a blaze o’ light by the bed.” 
The girl’s cough made her break off her narrative for a few 
seconds to clear her throat. ‘‘‘ Mother,’ she was crying, looking 
up jest as if she saw someone, ‘ Mother, I’ve done my best for 
_ Bobbie, as I promised you when you lay dying, and wot I did 
wrong was done for his sake. Have yer really come fer me, 
Mother, dear?’ With that Pollie flies up and disappears.” 

Her companion stared incredulously. 

“No kid?” she enquired breathlessly. 

‘“‘Gorspel truth,” declared the other. ‘‘There’s a many 
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gorn from our shop. The manager was blue wiv rage when they 
didn’t turn up for rehearsal to-day.” 

“‘Wot’ll be the end of it?” asked the second girl with a 
badly feigned laugh. 

‘* Fire and brimstone, I suppose,” whispered the still choking 
girl, “‘but ask the parson there, he’ll know.” 

They both leered across the table at Josiah. 

“I’ve a quid,” cried the first, ‘‘let’s drink a bottle of fizz 
apiece, and then D 

“ Yes?”’ the hacking cough rendered her nearly speechless, 
‘* Yes, after that ?”’ 

“The river! I dursn’t face any Judgment Day!” 

The reckless words, spoken with convincing earnestness, 
thrilled the listening clergyman. He pushed back his own plate 
and rushed out of the restaurant. He, too, would end it, he would 
rid himself of the vile body that tied him to the earth, and send 
his naked soul out into the Unknown to learn the worst of what 
lay before him ! 

He hurried on, hardly noticing the streets through which his 
shaking legs carried him, past the National Gallery and Charing 
Cross Station, then along the Strand, mingling in the weeping 
scared crowds. At Exeter Hall he found a large Missionary Meet- 
ing was just beginning, held under the auspices of the Christian 
Commerce Civilisation and Conversion Society, a well-known 
philanthrophic corporation which supplies corrosive German 
spirits, Bibles and other blessings to millions of benighted Chinese 
ignorant heretofore of such good gifts. 

Josiah listened whilst the chairman, an unctuous-voiced, 
export wine merchant, his words pouring out in oily utterances, 
opened the meeting with prayer, drawing the Almighty’s atten- 
tion to the wonderful doings of his own little sect and all their 
society accomplished in comparison to other Churches, whom he 
assured the Most High only offered ‘lip worship.” 

The gladsome groans of his hearers whereby they applauded 
this effort of prayerful rhetoric were rudely broken into by Josiah. 

“Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees,” he cried. ‘Re- 


pent! Repent! But it’s too late! The Day of Judgment is 
already here!” 
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“Put that man out, give him in charge,”’ shouted the chair- 
man, his dronings suddenly ceasing, and changing into ludicrous 
tones of spluttering rage; but Josiah was already half way down 
the stairs and reached the street before any of the astonished 
congregation could stop him. 

He crossed the road and turned his face to the Embank- 
ment. The cup of his misery was full; he had resolved to die. 

Josiah stood leaning on the granite walls guarding the indigo 
waters of the rushing river, silent and absorbed for some minutes, 
taking his last look on the dying world. 

His teeming thoughts were interrupted by a distant sound 
of many voices, and the surging of tramping feet. Coming 
towards him from the direction of Blackfriars Bridge he could 
distinguish a mob of many thousand people. They carried flaring 
blood-red banners, and already the sound of their shrieks reached 
his ears. 

**Fly for your life!’’ A well-dressed man, the blood streaming 
from some ugly cuts, passed him, and Josiah, almost without voli- 
tion of his own, joined in the mad race. ‘‘ All the devils of Hell 
incarnate are loose. Whitechapel has risen, and the scum of 
God’s earth is abroad. The men, wild beasts rather, are 
murdering everyone they meet, and the women—unsexed furies 
—are pillaging and burning in their wake.” 

His breath came in sobbing gasps, but he still managed to 
make the minister who was following hard in his wake under- 
stand. i 

“Where are the police and military to stop i 2?” Josiah 
demanded, “ surely all honest citizens 

“None are left. From the reeking dens at rents of the 
overcrowded East, a white-clad host flew upward last night, the 
poor, the starving, the outcast, and the unfortunate. Men wicked 
according to man’s laws, who had loved their neighbours, women 
infamous by repute, in whom the spark of Divine Life had been 
kept alight by good deeds to the yet more wretched ; those who 
had done their duty, who had lived the unselfish lives of the un- 
complaining poor; those who had visited the widows and father- 
less in their affliction, and those who had kept themselves un- 
spotted from the miserly money-grabbing spirit of the age, not 
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one was forgotten, not one left behind! When the restraining 
influence of their presence was gone, the refuse that remained 
gathered into a foul wave of vicious fury and is now sweeping 
the streets before them. I canrun no more,” he stumbled and 
fell heavily into the gutter. ‘‘ Save yourself, never mind me.” 

But Josiah Kegsley knelt down by the side of the exhausted 
man. 

“JT will not leave you,” he said quietly. ‘We will die 
together.” 

“You are a clergyman,” murmured the other, ‘can you 
say a prayer for us both? Is it too late?” 

Josiah bent his head and clasped the fainting man’s hand 
in his own, murmuring the prayer of the Dying Thief, then he 
rose, and standing before the wounded fugitive, he faced the 
howling mob, who, like a pack of wolves thirsting for blood, 
literally bayed at the sight of prey. 

For what seemed an eternity he gazed at the rapidly nearing 
sea of evil, lustful faces, the hundreds of bloodshot, drink-bleared 
eyes burning into his own, foul breaths pouring from open, 
dripping jaws in stifling mephitic vapours. 

They were upon him; clutching hands innumerable seized 
him, he was lifted high over the heads of the yelling crowd, ex- 
pecting every moment to be rent in pieces by the straining claws 
fixed in every part of his body. Oh Heaven, the agony of that 
moment! Perspiration poured from him; would the bitterness 
of death never be past ? 


The Reverend Josiah Kegsley lay flat on the broad of his 
back, his eyes still tightly bound by sleep, his mouth open and a 
series of alarming snorts issuing from his nostrils. 

His wife could notice by the early morning sunlight which 
was stealing into the room, that his forehead was damp, and his 
body twitching. 

“T am sure he will have a horrible nightmare. He always 
does when he sleeps on his back,” she murmured. ‘Really I 
must try to rouse him! Josiah! Josiah, my love!’’ She shook 
the groaning man gently, ‘you are lying on your back, and 
snoring most frightfully !”’ 
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“What! What!” the minister passed his hand over his eyes 


once or twice. ‘‘Is that you, Agnes, my darling? Then the 
Second Ad . . . I was only dreaming! Oh, thank God, 
thank God!” 


“‘ You’ve been snoring most dreadfully for over half an hour, 
I thought you would have a nightmare,” remarked his wife. 
“It is time for me to get up now. You lie still for a little and 
I will bring you a cup of tea.” 

About half past eleven that morning the Reverend Josiah 
Kegsley might have been seen coming out of a brother minister’s 
study, holding a signed pledge card in his hand, and wearing a 
very new piece of blue ribbon in his buttonhole. 

The habitués of the Tin Tabernacle, where he officiates, still 
speak wonderingly of that Easter Sunday sermon, and the collec- 
tion taken up thereafter, was indeed a record one. 

The Reverend Josiah Kegsley is undoubtedly very kind of 
late to his wife Agnes, and allows her to look after all his creature 
comforts just as thoroughly as she may feel inclined. She brews 
him many cups of strong tea when he is preparing his sermons, 
and the hiding place in the writing table is empty! 

ANDREW MERRY. 


TueEy asked Lukman, ‘‘ Of whom didst thou learn manners?” He 
replied: “ From the unmannerly. Whatever I saw them do which 
I disapproved of, that I abstained from doing.” 
Not e’en in jest a playful word is said, 
But to the wise ’twill prove a fruitful theme. 
To fools a hundred chapters may be read 
Of grave import; to them they’ll jesting seem. 


(From the Gulistan of SHexn SAp1 of Shiraz.) 
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A MARTYRED NATION 


Tue SLAVS AND THEIR ANCIENT CULT 


THE story of a whole people martyred for their faith is one which 
has no parallel in history ; it is a tale which has never been fully 
related. The story of that death struggle between the crude 
fanaticism of Christian Teutonic missionaries, that misrepresen- 
tation of the teachings of the Christ which came with fire, sword 
and misery as weapons, and the sweetest, the highest in con- 
ception of all the early barbarian religions, this story is at the 
same time one which, if followed closely, involves the study of a 
true “religion of light”; for beneath the poetic veils of Slav 
mythology and the cults of ancient Slav Gods lies hidden the 
universal wisdom-religion of the world. 

As the storm of that battle of the creeds raged through 
centuries round the silent temples of the Slavs, drawing closer 
and closer yet to the Palladium of Arcona, the hot blood of a 
young race flamed up in rage and thirst for liberty. With that 
passion of anger came reprisals; the blood of enemies and of 
alien preachers ran in the Slav temples, bloody sacrifices were 
offered to the offended Gods in their insulted shrines. 

Within five hundred years of the present time the stern 
form conquered, the victory was complete; the fair spirit of the 
ancient faith fled with the souls of its best defenders; all that 
remained of the old religion was a darkened ritual of the martyred 
people, a shattered tribe of slaves. Arcona had fallen. The 
Power was dead. 

Before we seek among the symbols of this ruined worship 
for the shining of the one underlying truth which is the root and 
source of all worship, we must try to learn, by study of the testi- 
mony of eye witnesses and even of adversaries, who and what 
these slaughtered people were, this eldest branch of the green 
Slavonic tree, 
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The root of the Slav mythology was the teaching found in 
old Russia, in the country which lay the nearest to the East; 
nevertheless the story of the cult and of the fight for its defence 
is chiefly the history of the Baltic Slavs, now almost extinct. 
There was a kindred struggle in Russia, but there Byzantine in- 
fluence took the place of Teutonic force; the sway of the great 
temples of Retra and Arcona was so mighty, and the fact that 
these Baltic Slav tribes died, one and all, for their faith is so 
heroic, that we shall tell at first only of their struggle with the 
Teutons. 

Let us picture first the land in which they dwelt till the 
Teutons came with the cross and the sword, to fell the emerald 
forests which formed the only beauty of the cold, though pic- 
turesque, shores of the Baltic. 

The country was rich in water ;* sacred lakes, the foaming 
waves of the Péna River, the Oder, the Vista, the Varta, and 
many more; in the North, too, lay the grey, majestic sea. It 
was a rich country; one of its centres, Yumna (Volyn) was the 
largest city of its time (XIth century) in these parts. Adam of 
Bremen, the German chronicler of that century, says: “‘ Yumna 
is, without doubt, the greatest of European towns; there live 
Slavs as well as Greeks and Barbarians. Foreigners, Saxons, 
are welcome to dwell there under the restriction not to spread 
the Christian creed. In that city one finds all that is curious 
and rare.” 

It was destroyed in the XIIth century, and Stettin took its 
place as the metropolis. Stettin was built on three hills, on the 
highest of which rose the temple of Triglav, the three-headed 
God—the Trinity’s image. Stargard was also a great centre of 
national life. 

Justice requires us to remark that the merchant inhabi- 
tants of these cities were not all peace lovers; especially is this 
true of them in the IXth century. They became sometimes 
‘* Kings of the sea,’’ in other words, pirates. This was the case 
chiefly with those islanders of Fembra and Ruyana, who had 
before them the example of the Scandinavian Vikings. 


* See ‘‘ Papers on Slav Mythology,” by Rosanoff and Milukoff in The History 
of the Middle Age. Moscow ; 1898, Vinogradoff. 
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The basis of the national life of these Baltic tribes was the 
iupa, or blood-tie between many members of their community ; 
it was called also: brotherhood. Its elder was called joupan or 
knez, which means prince. 

Frank chronicles (Fredegard) tell us of a legendary prince 
of the Slavs, by name Samo, who reigned about the year 
623. He appeared, no one knew whence, in the war with the 
Avaro, whose chief was named Bayan. This mysterious chief, 
Samo, helped the Slavs to victory and became their ruler, 
leaving, however, their princes as their tribal governors. His 
monarchy endured thirty-five years, but it broke up after his 
death, of which nothing is known, so that some historians are 
disposed to doubt his existence. 

The early Slav families bore different names: Venetes, Ants, 
Amazoni, Galli.* All that district of Europe which overflowed 
with their tribes bore the name of Slavia, in which, like an isle 
in a vast sea, was enshrined their ally and kin Litwa, the old 
Lithuania of a different origin, but similar in faith. 

Let us turn to old chronicles and to the writings of modern 
students to gain testimony as to the characteristics of this people 
of Slavia. : 

Helmold, a Christian priest who lived near Lubek in the 
twelfth century, who was an eyewitness of the general character 
of the life of the Slavs as a nation, and who was also unpre- 
judiced and earnest, says ‘‘ that he has convinced himself of the 
truth of the saying that there is no people on earth kinder and 
better to strangers than the Slavs.’’+ The God of Retra was the 
god of hospitality. 

The anonymous author of Vita S. Othonts says (p. 653, ed. 
Lud.): ‘‘In Pomerania and in the whole of Baltic Slavia there 
are no poor, no mendicants; when a man is ill or old his heir is 
made to look after him, which is ever accomplished with tender, 
humane care.” 

Humanity was coupled with purity. ‘‘ They held,” says 
Hilferding,{ ‘that continence was dear to the gods.”’ They 


* Tatistcheff, Russtan History (KVIIIth cent. edition). 
¢ Slav Chronicles (785-1170) i. 83. 
} History of the Baltic Slavs, 
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seldom took an oath, thinking it as much an offence to the gods 
as the breaking of the given word. They were particularly 
afraid to swear by the chief deities, and pledged themselves 
rather by the names of holy sources. Sreznevsky tells us that an 
alliance concluded at a well source was the most sure. They 
also swore by trees and stones; but as far as possible, they fore- 
bore to swear. All was open in the land, even most of the 
temples, though they were often quite isolated in the woods. 

Ibn-Potylan, the Arab, tells us the Slavs never visited the 
sick, on the other hand, another Arab, Mas’oudy, bears testi- 
mony to the contrary, for he writes: ‘“‘ The sick were visited 
every day.” 

When the first Christian missionary, a Spaniard, Bernard 
by name, appeared in Volyn,* the priests and people to whom he 
preached in an unknown language of unknown things, through an 
interpreter, at first believed him to be mad; full of pity, they 
offered him a boat to return home. Thereupon he became very 
angry and obstinate; he seized a hatchet and began to destroy 
the sacred column placed near the shrine of Volyn. The spec- 
tators of this action, also angered, seized him, threw him down, 
and beat him. The priests intervened and took him out of their 
hands; they brought him to the previously offered boat, which 
was launched on the waves with jokes and ironical farewells 
(Ebbo, 36-38). 

To these people, pure, brave and gentle, there came soon 
the self-styled followers and servants of the Master of Gentleness ; 
they came to make the Cross known to them by its shadow only ; 
what but the shadow could they bring who strove to do the 
work of love by the arms of hate? The Cross was, moreover, 
already a sacred symbol of the Slavs; the wise and tolerant 
Mas’oudy tells us that when the cast-off body of a Slav left his 
house for its last journey, the bearers, as they lifted the body over 
the threshold, made with the litter the sign of the Cross. 

The unclouded childhood of the Slav race, the happy cen- 
turies passed under fatherly care, were at last ended. The struggle 
began. Inthe epoch of Carolus Magnus the first attempts at 
‘conversion to (so-called) Christianity were made; these were un- 


* Hilferding, History of the Baltic Slavs 
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attended by the faintest success. The energetic Othon I. 
attempted to establish Christian missions among the Slavs; he 
even created bishops in Havelberg and in Branibar. These 
missions and bishoprics were the first to be destroyed when, in 
the days of his successors, the Slavs arose to shake off the hated 
yoke; they saw that the new preachers were arrogant and ex- 
acting; that the establishment of the new Church meant heavy 
tribute, slavery, unintelligible chaunts and preaching. 

In the year 1000 they were free of it again, but not for long. 
A more ideal attempt at conversion was made, this time bya 
Slav prince; he had studied in foreign lands; he spoke to the 
people in their native language, and told them of the deeper 
Christian truths; up to the year 1066 he was successful; then 
the pagan priests used his devotion to the foreign cult as a means 
to render him an object of suspicion in the eyes of his subjects 
and fellow countrymen ; he was killed in a revolt. From that 
time onwards the struggle was pursued, with varying fortunes ; 
in 1168 a Danish fleet appeared at the doors of the island temple 
of Arcona, the Holy of Holies of all Slavia; and the shrine of 
Sviatovit was destroyed. Henry, Duke of Saxony, received from 
the Danes a share in the rule of the isle of Ruja (or Ruyana), 
the Rigen of our times; thus holding his hard hand pressed on 
the heart of the people, with Arcona in ruins under his sway, 
little by little he stopped the flow of life in the Slav land. For 
two hundred years more the throes of agony went on; wars had 
burnt and drenched the soil ; the monks weighed down the joyous 
and keen intellect of the people ; their bodies also had no escape. 
The chief of the province (the conquered Zverine tribe), Hunt- 
zelin, was ordered to kill and hang the Slavs without mercy. The 
miserable remnants of the nation were forced to migrate to Den- 
mark and Pomerania where they were caught and sold as slaves. 

German and Dutch colonists and monastical orders were 
called upon to cultivate the impoverished soil, and to raise the 
burned cathedrals on the ruins of pagan Slav temples. At last 
the struggle was truly at an end; the newly imported elements 
formed a new nation; and to-day scarcely a trace remains of 
this whole people who were condemned, tortured and killed for 
the crime of dauntless loyalty to their Faith. A RUSSIAN, 
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OF THE. CREATIVE Waa 
FroM THE GERMAN oF F. NietszcHe. By A. A. W. 


TuUus spake Zarathustra : 

Wouldst thou, my brother, go into Solitude? Wouldst 
thou seek the way to thine own Self? Stay awhile and hearken 
to me. 

‘“* He who seeks will most likely lose himself. All solitude 
is suspicious.” Thus speak the multitude. And for long thou, 
too, hast belonged to the Common Herd. 

The voice of the Herd will resound within thee; and when 
thou art forced to reply, ‘‘I have no longer the same conscience 
as you!”’ it will be pain and grief to thee. 

See, this common consciousness had its beginning in the 
pain of being separate, and the last glimmer of this common con- 
sciousness glows yet upon thy trouble. 

Thou art resolved, nevertheless, to seek out thy trouble, 
which is the way to thy Self! First show me thy right and 
thy power for it! 

Art thou a new Power and anew Right? A First Cause ? 
A self-rolling wheel? Canst thou make the stars turn round 
Thee? 

Alas, there is too much vain longing to rise; there are so 
many empty thrills ofambition. Prove to me that thou art not 
one of these mere wishers ! 

Alas, many great thoughts there are which are no more 
than bellows; they puff up and leave one emptier than before. 

Free dost thou call thyself? Let me hear thy ruling 
Thought—not merely that thou hast thrown aside a yoke! — 

Art thou one who has a right to throw off the yoke? Many 
there are who have thrown away with their bond of service all 
that was of worth in them. 
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Free from what? What matters that to Zarathustra? Clear 
must thine eye show me for what thou art free. 

Canst thou determine thine own good and evil, and hang 
thine own Will above thee for a Law? Canst thou be Judge 
over thyself, and the Avenger of this thy Law? 

Terrible it is to stand alone with the Judge and the Avenger 
of thine own Law. 

Thus will a star be cast out into the outer darkness, and to 
the icy breath of the Solitude. 

To-day, thou Solitary, thou sufferest from the Herd; to-day 
thou hast yet thy whole courage and thy full hope. 

But the time will come when thy Solitude will overpower 
thee; when thy pride will bow itself, and thy courage gnash its 
teeth. Then thou wilt shriek ‘‘ I am alone!” 

The time will come when thou wilt see thy nobleness no 
more, but thy meanness all too near; thy very greatness will 
frighten thee, like a ghost. Then wilt thou cry ‘‘ All is false.” 

There are feelings which would slay the Solitary; if not, 
they must themselves die. Art thou strong enough to be their 
murderer ? 

Dost thou know, my brother, what contempt means, and 
how hard it is to be just to those who contemn thee ? 

Thou wilt force many to change their opinion of thee, and 
that they will all resent. Thou didst come beside them, and pass 
forwards ; that they can never forgive. 

Thou dost pass beyond them; but the higher thou climbest 
the smaller dost thou seem to the eye of envy. And one who 
soars above them is hated most of all. 

Thou must learn to say: ‘‘ How could such as they under- 
stand me? I choose their contempt as my fitting portion.” 

Filth and shame they cast at the Solitary; but, my brother, 
if thou wilt be a Star thou must shine upon them all the same! 

And beware most of all of the good and righteous! They 
are always ready to crucify those who form their own standard 
of virtue; they hate the Solitary! 

Beware also of Holy Simplicity! Allis to her wickedness 
which is not simple; and she plays freely with the fire—and the 
stake | 
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And beware also of the impulses of thy Love! Too easily 
does the Solitary stretch forth his hand to those he meets. 

To many, I would have him hold out, not a hand, but a paw 
—and that with claws outstretched ! 

But the worst enemy of all thou wilt meet will ever be 
thyself. And the way leads by thee, and thy seven devils in 
thee ! 

A heretic wilt thou be to thyself, and a wizard—a prophet, 
and a fool, and an unbeliever, and unholy, and a sinner! 

Thou must will to burn thyself in thine own flames, how 
canst thou be made new, unless thou first become ashes ? 

Solitary, thou goest the way of the Creator: a God wilt 
thou make for thyself out of thy seven devils ! 

Solitary, thou goest the way of the Lover: thou lovest thy- 
self, and for this very thing thou despisest thyself, as only Lovers 
can despise. 

The Lover wills to create, because he despises. What knows 
he of Love, who is not forced utterly to despise what he loves ? 

Go, with thy Love, with thy Creative Power, into thy 
solitude, my brother; in time, but after long time, Righteous- 
ness will come, halting, after thee. 

Go, with my tears, into thy solitude, my brother. I love 
him who must create something above and beyond himself, and 
thus brings his life to wreck. 

Thus spake Zarathustra. 


INTERCOURSE WITH THE HIGHER SELF. 


Every one has his good day, when he finds his Higher Self; and true 
Humanity bids us judge everyone according to this, his good time, and not 
by the mere working days of servitude and darkness. But men differ much 
one from another in their dealing with their Higher Self; and many pass the 
rest of their lives'as play-actors, in conscious imitation of what they were 
then. Many live in anxious fear of their Ideal, and would gladly deny it, for 
when it speaks, it speaks with authority. Moreover, it has the Spirit’s free- 
dom to come and go as it wills—it is often for this reason called a gift of the 
Gods; whereas, in truth, everything else is a gift of the Gods, but #his is the 
true man himself—F, Nierszcue, 
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HE. SIKH,GURUS* 


6. Guru Hargovind (A.D. 1606-1638) 


WE now enter on a period in the Sikh history where there is much 
obscurity, as the Sikh accounts concerning their later Gurus from 
Hargovind to Govind Singh are frequently contradictory among 
themselves as well as different from the accounts given by 
Mohammedan writers. This period of their history, therefore, 
requires a good deal of critical sifting, the materials for which 
are not as yet available. Hence the following account can be 
only a bare outline, based in the main upon Prof. Trumpp’s 
sketch. 

After the death of Guru Arjin troubles arose in the Sikh 
community. Hargovind, Arjiin’s son, was young, and his uncle 
Prithi-mall claimed the succession, and seems to have intrigued 
not a little at the court of Delhi to obtain the Emperor’s support. 
His intrigues, however, appear to have disgusted the Sikhs, for 
Hargovind eventually obtained full recognition as the sixth Guru, 
and Prithi-mall is not even regarded as ever having held the 
office. 

The transformation of the Sikh community from a body of 
religious devotees into a warlike and worldly organisation, which 
Guru Arjan had begun, must have been considerably advanced 
at his death, as indeed we may infer from the fact of his having 
been able to take an active part in Prince Khusrau’s conspiracy. 
But the death of Guru Arjan at the hands of the Mohammedans, 
however it occurred, certainly inflamed their anger and fired 
their growing martial spirit, so that Hargovind found no diffi- 
culty in, for the first time, putting arms in the hands of his 
disciples as a community and of avenging his father’s death upon 
Chandu Sah and the Mohammedans whom he held responsible 


for it. 
* See in the last number *' The Religion of the Sikhs." 
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Muhsin Fani, the author of the Dédbistdn, speaks of having 
himself known and corresponded with Hargovind, and of having 
been an intimate friend of his son, Guru Har-rai. Of Hargovind 
Muhsin Fani tells us that he was a man of a warlike spirit, much 
addicted to hunting, kept eight hundred horses in his stable, and 
always maintained a strong band of armed followers round his 
person. He built the town of Hargovind-pir on the Bisasa as a 
strong place of retreat in case of need, and though he seems to 
have revenged his father’s death upon the Mohammedans, he 
nevertheless entered the service of the Emperor Jehangir. But 
his conduct seems to have been irregular and he involved him- 
self in many difficulties. Muhsin FaAni tells us that he appropri- 
ated the pay due to\his soldiers, and on account of this and 
the fine which had been imposed on his father, Guru Arjan, the 
Emperor Jehangir sent him to the fort of Gwalior, where he was 
imprisoned for twelve years, till at last the Emperor, moved by 
pity, released him. 

After Jehangir’s death in 1628, Guru Hargovind entered the 
service of the Emperor Shah Jehan, but he soon seems to have 
left it and taken to a life of freebooting and plundering on his 
own account. Shah Jehan sent troops against him, who took 
Ramdas-pir and plundered the Guru’s property. The Guru fled 
to Kartarpar, where he had a serious quarrel with Paindah Khan, 
a Pathan, who gained the ear of the Mogul authorities, obtained 
troops from them—it seems as though they were rather glad of 
a chance to strike a blow at the Sikhs and their Guru—and 
besieged Hargovind in Kartarptr. The Guru, however, defeated 
the Imperial troops and himself slew Paindah Khan. 

After this victory, Guru Hargovind moved to Bhagvan, near 
Lahore, where he seized some horses belonging to the Emperor, 
but on being pursued he fled to the hills, where he took up his 
abode with his eldest son, Gur-dilta, who was living at Kiratpar 
(near Anandpir) with a notorious free-booter of the Panjab, 
named Baba Biidha, who had become a disciple of Hargovind. 
Here some time later the Guru died, on March roth, 1638, after 
having given the throne of the guruship to his grandson, Har-rai, 
the son of Gur-dilta. 

Guru Hargovind had five sons, Gur-dilté, Altall, -Teg- 
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bahadur, Ani-rai, and Surat-mall. Teg-bahadur was from youth 
up of a contemplative mind and did not care for anything; like 
a madman he is said to have observed deep silence; his four 
brothers were worldly-minded and continually quarrelling among 
themselves about the succession in the guruship. Their father 
was, therefore, much perplexed as to whom he could give the 
guruship and could not make up his mind. They say that one 
day at Kiratpar, the little son of Gur-dilta came to his grand- 
father and climbed upon his lap. When the Guru began to 
fondle him, the little fellow, Har-rai, took off his grandfather’s 
turban and put it on his own head. The Guru, who was not 
much pleased with his own sons, on seeing this rejoiced and 
thought within himself that he would give the throne to the boy; 
by so doing the mouths of all the brothers would be shut and a 
stop put to their mutual jealousy. He therefore called together 
the society (of the disciples), put a cocoanut and five paisas 
before Har-rai and bowed his head before him, saying: ‘‘ Brother 
Sikhs, the Lord himself has put the turban of the guruship on 
the head of this boy, now no one has anything more to say about 
it; whoever is my disciple, he shall consider Har-rai as his 
Guru, he will become a great, perfect saint.” The society was 
much pleased with his decision, they bowed their heads before 
Har-rai, and also the four brothers (the sons of the Guru) re- 
mained silent, as none of them had the power to wrest the guru- 
ship from him. 

By the time of his death, Guru Hargovind had carried the 
transformation of the Sikh communion, begun by Guru Arjiin, very 
much further, and had indeed given it a totally different appear- 
ance. No longer a body of quiet devotees and peaceful fakirs, 
he had changed his disciples (Sikh is the venacular form of the 
Sanskrit Sishya or disciple) into soldiers, and the Guru’s camp 
resounded with the din of war. The mala or rosary had given 
place to the sword. Guru Hargovind seems to have directed his 
plundering expeditions nearly always against the Mohammedans 
and the extortionate provincial authorities of the Mogul empire. 
We need not wonder, therefore, that his popularity fast increased 
among the ill-treated Hindu rural population, for at this time the 
Mohammedan inyaders were mostly either actual soldiers under 
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arms or holding the position of landlords, zemindars, local rulers, 
and soon. Hence to plunder them and give to the poor Hindu 
peasantry—as Robin Hood and many another famous outlaw have 
done before and since—naturally attracted to his camp every 
fugitive or oppressed man in the neighbourhood. For such 
comers were sure of a welcome without being over much troubled 
about religion; and the charms of a vagrant, free-booting life, 
with hopes of plunder, attracted numbers of the warlike Jats, who 
willingly acknowledged him as their Guru, the more soas he 
allowed his followers to eat all kinds of flesh, excepting only that 
of the cow. 

The home of the Sikhs now became the camp where the 
various heterogeneous elements were soon welded into a new 
community, by close contact and the influence of the same 
hopes and fears. Their expeditions and fights, however, were as 
yet on a small scale and partook mostly of a local character, and 
hence were hardly ever noticed by the authorities, who seem to 
have been either too short-sighted and indolent, or too power- 
less, to put a stop effectually to the concourse of such a turbu- 
lent and dangerous body. 


7. Guru Har-rdi (A.D. 1638-1660) 


Guru Har-rai, the story of whose appointment to the gadt 
we have already quoted, seems on the whole to have borne out 
his grandfather’s prediction concerning him. At all events, he 
was, according to all accounts, a wise and sensible man, and of 
a much more peaceable disposition of mind than his grandfather 
had been. 

But when Dara Shikoh, the brother of Aurangzeb, came to 
the Panjab, in order to make war against his brother, the Em- 
peror, he sought the alliance of Guru Har-rai, who joined him 
with his Sikhs. When, however, Dara Shikoh had been beaten 
and killed, the Guru prudently withdrew from the seat of war 
and retreated to Kiratpfir, sending at the same time his eldest 
son, Ram-rai, with an apology to Aurangzeb, who received him 
_ kindly, but detained him as a hostage at his court, thereby 
securing the peace of the Panjab. 

This entire incident, including the mission of Ram-rai to 
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Delhi, is passed over in utter silence by the Sikh writers, and we 
are dependent entirely on Mohammedan authorities for our 
knowledge of it. 

Guru Har-rdi seems to have had neither inclination nor calling 
for literary work. Not one verse from his pen is to be found in 
the Granth, nor did his reign leave any mark in the history of the 
Sikh community. He died in peace and tranquillity at Kiratptr 
in 1660, having nominated his younger son, Har-kisan, his 
successor in the Guruship. 


8. Guru Har-kisan (A.D. 1660-1664) 


Guru Har-rai had two sons, Ram-rai and Har-kisan. The 
Sikh tradition is that the Guru was displeased with his eldest 
son, because he made disciples of his own and worked miracles. 
Therefore, one day, when Ram-rai had gone away to visit his 
own disciples, Guru Har-rai declared his younger son, Har- 
kisan, his successor in the guruship before all the societies 
of the disciples. When Ram-rai heard of this, he was much 
vexed, but he declared before the Sikhs that Har-kisan was still 
a minor, on whom the small-pox had not yet broken out, but if he 
should get through the small-pox, then he might take the 
guruship. 

This is the Sikh version; the actual facts as gathered from 
the comparison of Sikh and Mohammedan records appear to be 
that, as stated above, Ram-rai, the elder brother of Har-kisan, 
having been sent to the court at Delhi by his father, Guru Har- 
rai, to make his peace with the Emperor, was detained there by 
him as a hostage, and later on not being on a good footing with 
his father, was passed over by him, and his younger brother 
appointed to the Guruship in his stead. When Ram-rai heard 
of his father’s death and his brother’s installation he complained 
to the Emperor and asked his decision. Aurangzeb was natur- 
ally only too glad to get an opportunity of interfering with the 
affairs of the turbulent Sikh community, and summoned to his 
court young Har-kisan, who reluctantly obeyed. 

While at Delhi, Har-kisan was attacked by the small-pox, 
so that he was unable toappear at court. When the Guru be- 
came very weak, the disciples asked him whom they should 
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acknowledge as Guru after him? It is said that after some 
reflection he put five paisds and a cocoa-nut on the ground before 
him, and having bowed his head, said to the disciples: “Go, 
your Guru is in the village of Bakala near Anandptr.” 

Guru Har-kisan died in 1664, and after his death disturb- 
ances broke out among the Sikhs as to the succession to the 
guruship. Ram-rai, the elder brother, was suspected on all 
hands and at last disavowed by all parties. So he went off to the 
hills and settled at Dehra-Dun, where he gradually collected a 
small body of disciples and founded a sect of his own, teaching 
his disciples not to bow the head before any one but himself, 
and not to worship any god or goddess but himself. He 
still survived in the days of Guru Govind Singh, with whom 
he frequently quarrelled, and by whom he was eventually ex- 
communicated and cast out of the Sikh communion. 


9g. Guru Teg-bahadur (A.D. 1664-1675) 


After the death of Guru Har-kisan, a body of the disciples, 
obeying the dying injunctions of the Guru, went to Bakala, 
where Teg-bahadur, his uncle, resided, in order to pay their 
reverence to him as their Guru. But Teg-bahadur at first re- 
fused to accept the guruship; for the Sodhis thereabouts had set 
up a Guru of their own, and Ram-rai also was raising claims to 
the succession. At last, however, Teg-bahadur was prevailed 
upon to accept the Guruship, chiefly by the entreaties of his 
mother, ‘and ere long he became generally acknowledged as the 
head of the Sikh community. 

Teg-bahadur ther left Bakala, where he had lived in seclu- 
sion, and removed to Makhoral, near Kiratpfir, which was after- 
wards called Anandpir, as being the residence of the Guru. 

Some time after he left this place and, as the story goes, 
went on a pilgrimage to Patna with his wife and kindred, where 
he stayed for about five or six years. There Govind Singh was 
born and received his first education from the Pandits of Patna, 
which deeply tinged his mind with Hindu ideas and religious 
conceptions. 

It seems probable that Teg-bahadur no longer felt safe in 
the Panjab, where the spies of Aurangzeb kept a watchful eye 
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on the proceedings of the Sikhs, and therefore he resolved to 
leave the Panjab altogether and to settle in the garb of a Hindu 
pilgrim in some populous place, where he could remain concealed 
and unnoticed. 

The accounts differ very widely as to the subsequent events 
in the life of Teg-bahadur, as, of course the Sikh accounts endea- 
vour to conceal or explain away everything which might throw an 
unfavourable light upon him. For, according to the Sikh tradi- 
tion, Teg-bahadur was a saint, who, even after his accession to 
the guruship, remained an Udasi (t.e., indifferent to the world), 
and was wholly absorbed in devotion and meditation. 

He is said to have been very fond of wandering about in the 
jungles with some disciples. On one of these wanderings, being 
near Agra, he fell into the hands of the Moslem officials and was 
sent to the Emperor Aurangzeb, at Delhi. There great efforts 
were made to convert him to Islam, and when he stood firm they 
began to torture him. He managed to send a letter to his son, 
Govind Singh, at Anandpar, informing him of his hopeless state. 
Govind Singh answered with some consolatory verses, but 
could do nothing to deliver him. When no more hope was left 
for the Guru two of the Sikhs with him fled, and only one re- 
mained with him. Despairing of life, and being weary of the 
cruel treatment he had to suffer, he ordered this Sikh to cut off 
his head. He at first refused to commit such a crime, but when 
the Guru pressed him hard, he at last struck off his head with a 
sword. Teg-bahadur died in 1675, when his son and successor, 
Guru Govind Singh, was only fifteen years old. 

BERTRAM KEIGHTLEY. 
(FO BE CONCLUDED) 


Many roads lead to the Inner Life, but one thing they all have in common: 
he who would tread any one of them must live for that which is within, not 
for that which is without. Whether he command armies or rule a nation, 
whether his dwelling be the cloister or the market place, whether in men’s 
eyes he seem great or mean, a mighty power or an insignificant idler,—how- 
soever his lot be cast, let him live within himself, look within himself and 
love the divine life around him, because reflected in it he sees That which is 


Himself.—(A LITTLE KNOWN WRITER.) 
5 
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THE SINNER’S REQUIEM 


THERE is a place in a thinly-populated part of Ireland, whether 
north, south, east or west, I do not know, which was a great 
centre of worship of the Gods of the Celtic peoples. 

When the first Christian monks came to Ireland and estab- 
lished their Faith there, their pious souls were grieved because 
the people put their salvation in peril by the worship of the 
Shee ; therefore to compel them, or, as it were, delude them into 
heaven against their will, these good men set up a little lonely 
Church on the sacred hillside, so that the prayers and chantings 
of the Christian priests and the presence of the Holy Rood 
might banish the Pagan Gods, and the simple folk, coming to 
the accustomed places to pray to the Shee, might remain to 
supplicate the Virgin and blessed Saint Bride. 

But it is said that the people worshipped the Holy Christ, 
and besought the Divine Mother for her prayers, and also offered 
worship in the same spot to Mannannan, son of Lir, Lord of the 
Waves, and to Brigit of the Eternal Fire, so that the ancient 
worship and the new faith joined hands in that place, and about 
it there reigned a great peace. 

As years passed by the little Church fell into decay; at the 
time when the thing befell of which I purpose to tell, it was 
but a lonely ruin, on a quiet hillside covered with bog myrtle and 
aglow in summer time with purple flowers. The Church was 
roofed only where the altar once had been, and where a portion 
of the old Rood-screen yet stood. No prayer nor holy chant, 
nor word of preacher had sounded there for more than three 
hundred years. 

Two miles from the hill there was a small village where the 
people were very poor. The only house that was not a mere 
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cabin was the little stone dwelling of the priest, which stood- 
beside the church. 

It was a very wild and stormy night in early autumn when 
this priest heard a sound at his door. It was as though some 
one had fallen against the panels. The priest rose up and 
listened: he heard without a little faint sobbing, like the ghost 
of a grief, or like the weeping of one so weary as to be well 
nigh past the power of weeping; sorrowful to that bitter point 
of heart-break, when one suffers and makes no sign, or even 
feigns joy, so unavailing has one found grief to be. 

The priest opened the door and the wind rushed in and 
plucked at him fiercely; without he saw only the darkness, but 
as he opened the door he heard one hidden in that darkness draw 
breath sharply, even as one draws it when hands are laid, ever so_ 
gently, on a throbbing wound. He peered out into the shadows, 
and there he saw, on her knees on the wet ground—for the rain 
clouds were sweeping in thickly from the sea, and the waters 
were loosed from them—a young girl, barefooted like all girls of 
that country; bareheaded was she likewise, for her shawl was 
gone, and her thin garments were soaked through and through 
with the pelting rain. 

This girl, when she saw the priest perceived and recognised 
her, bowed her head low, and low, and lower yet, sobbing fainter 
and ever fainter, till her sobs and her breathing were but a feeble 
thread of gasping, anguish-shaken sound; at last, well nigh lying 
at his feet, she pleaded with him in a voice hollow with weak- 
ness and weariness, with cold and hunger and great shame, that 
he would give her shelter there, as in the Church, but for one 
night. 

Now Ireland has, as all men know, great cause for pride in 
the virtue and purity of her maidens. . Therefore this girl, who 
had held her lover dearer than her honour, was outcast from her 
father’s home. All the village cried out upon her when she went 
away with a stranger, for such a shame had not been known in 
the place for many a year; for months her name had been un- 
heard in the home of her birth. Now, outcast, and deserted by 
one who had known neither how to hold dear his love, nor yet 
his honour, she came back to the spot where she had played and 
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laughed asa little child and as a young maiden; in truth, she 
was still very young, having left her childhood but few years 
behind her. 

The priest, speaking gravely but by no means harshly, bade 
her rather seek pardon and shelter in the home she had disgraced. 
And the girl, weeping very bitterly, told him she had been thither, 
and her father had bidden her, with curses, to begone, and die 
where she would; and her mother had cast stones at her to drive 
her from the door. Therefore she came to the priest lest she 
should die, unshriven, in the storm, and her soul seek vainly for 
repose and pardon. 

Then the priest pointed out to her the heaviness of her sin, 
and the evil example she had set to others; he told her, more- 
over, that he would dishonour the sanctity of the church if he 
suffered her to shelter there; as for receiving her into his house, 
to him was given a great trust, namely, to tend the souls of the 
young men and maidens of the village. Therefore if he, pledged 
to this holy service, gave shelter to such as she was, his power 
with evil doers would be lessened, since it would be held that he 
thought lightly of deadly sin. He bade her rise and return to 
her father and bear to him the priest’s word, bidding him give 
his daughter shelter from the storm but for one night. 

When he ceased to speak, the girl pleaded no more. She 
rose meekly from the wet earth, and knotted back the loose hair 
from her tear-stained face; then, weeping no longer, but faintly 
smiling, and plucking vaguely with her fingers at her thin 
garments, she walked away into the darkness, and the priest 
shut the door. 

But, having closed it, he was troubled, and feared lest he 
had done ill. He could not sleep, and at dawn when the wind 
lulled he went to the cabin of the girl’s father; he found that 
she had not returned there, nor could he find any trace of her. 
Then he was greatly troubled; he feared lest she had lost her 
life in some desert place, with none to shrive her, and none to 
say a prayer for her parting sinful soul. He went forth and spent 
the whole day in searching for her. Now when evening came a 
very strange thing befell this pious priest who knew well every 
hill and valley of that country. It may be he was glamoured of 
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the good people; but, in any case, he lost his way, and could 
not find the road back to the village. When it was quite dark, 
he found himself standing at the foot of the hill whereon was the 
little ruined Church. 

As he stood there, men say, his eyes were opened, so that 
about the hill he saw a great light and beheld the “ people of the 
Shee,” the great Gods of old time. He saw beautiful and 
stately forms wrapped in light, shining most gloriously, sweep on 
their unchanged course about the hill, as though they watched a 
holy place; then, while he looked and marvelled the Church 
should have no power to drive hence the Shee, he saw that in the 
Church too was shining a great light; from the ruined walls he 
heard the sound of a wondrous voice chanting somewhat that 
seemed tohim to be familiar; he listened, and listening recognised 
the prayers the Church ordains for the repose of the souls of such 
as are within Her Fold. He heard the solemn Requiem for the 
dead sung in the ruined Church, and many voices joined in the 
chant ; down the hill there flowed a perfume, heavy and sweet, as 
of incense, and of those white garden lilies that mourners lay on 
the biers of their beloved. The chant grew fainter and fainter 
until it almost died; then it changed, and swelling forth again 
waxed strong and loud. It was no longer the chant of the 
Church for one departed soul; it was a great melody, a song of 
triumph and of victory for all the sons of God throughout the 
world; it was the hymn of a triumphant universe that filled the 
ears of the awe-struck priest ; he heard it echo alike from within 
the ruined Church and from the trooping hosts of the holy hill. 
Then the sound died, the light faded; there was only the gurgle 
of a wee stream, and the whisper of the night wind through the 
bog myrtle. 

The priest dared not climb the hill; he went home and 
passed the night in prayer. On the morrow he called the father 
of the outcast girl, and other of the villagers, and bade them 
climb the hill with him to the little Church. The day was very 
fine and warm and still; the last of the heather was glowing 
like purple flame in the sunlight. 

The priest walked reverently, bare-headed, through the 
unseen hosts of the hillside; the men, marvelling, did even as 
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he did; when he reached the threshold of the Church he kneeled 
and crossed himself, those who followed him did likewise. 

The dead outcast lay in the ruined church, whither she had 
crept for shelter; she lay at the foot of the Rood. The men 
and women of that country tell, in awe, even to this day, that 
hands, pitying, though not mortal, had closed her sightless eyes, 
had composed her limbs, had crossed her dead arms upon her 
sinful bosom ; they who had sung the Requiem for her soul’s re- 
pose had also clothed her body for the grave in fine linen with- 
out a spot; seeing these things, the people, in shame and peni- 
tence for their severity, gave her burial in the little plot without 
the Church, so that holy words and chantings float over her 
grave even to this day. 


MICHAEL Woop. 


[NoTE.—I have been told, though how the truth of the 
matter stands I do not know, that this story is not without 
foundation in fact. The girl, outcast by her priest and her kin- 
dred, was found dead, robed for the grave, and “‘ watched ” by a 
light, upon a “ fairy hill.’-—M. W.’’) 


CounsEL in danger ; of it 
Unwarned, be nothing begun; 
But nobody asks a Prophet, 
Shall the risk of a dinner be run ? 


(HiropapeEsa, Sir E. Arnold’s Translation.) 
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oi GAME OF “FOLLOW MY LEADER” 


A ConTINUED DIALOGUE ON DECK BETWEEN Mrs. VAN DER WEYDE 
AND HER BROTHER-IN-LAW, CAPTAIN X., A Roman CaTHoLic* 


Mrs. V. p. W.—But unless I believe the Truth to be true it 
isn’t the truth for me! When you ask me if I believe Mrs. 
Besant I say, No—but I believe i her. 

Capr. X.—You mean that you believe she is sincere and only 
teaches to others what she really believes herself to be true? 
That doesn’t make any of her statements true. Yet you agree 
with her, you follow all her extraordinary theories, not because 
she teaches them or you can prove any of them yourself. Then 
why? What was it started you on this road? Can you not 
give me a reason for the faith that is in you ? 

Mrs. V. p. W.—I believe because I wish to. Because I 
hope from the bottom of my soul that even a fraction of it is 
true. Because it brings law and order out of what was before 
chaos; because it is a message of eternal Hope, a system that 
throws at least a gleam of light on the darkest corners of life and 
relieves one’s heaviest fears. 

Capt. X.—To believe because you wish to believe is no 
reason at all. 

Mrs. V. p. W.—It is the only reason for belief. ‘“‘A man 
convinced against his will is of the same opinion still.” You are 
a Holy Roman because the moment came when you wished to 
go over—and you went. 

Cart. X.—But I can show evidence that the Church has 
the Truth and that Truth is one. The Church all over the 
world speaks as one man. With you every member of the 
Society believes something different. It is a case of ‘‘ Quot 


* See in the last number the article ‘'A Dialogue on Deck.” 
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homines tot sententie’’ with you! Now Catholic logic, psychology, 
political economy, theology and philosophy all compose one 
indivisible whole. But with you, you think you can follow 
Spinoza’s philosophy, Mill’s Political Economy, Hamilton’s 
Logic, Green’s Ethics, and mortar it all up with a cosmogony 
and theology which you made yourself, and which I should call 
the heel-taps of Neo-platonism. Who ts your leader? 

Mrs. V. p. W.—For myself I acknowledge none. ‘‘ The 
sect that follows Truth has no Leader” says the Siti, author of 
the Gulshén. Truth is not a question of authority ! 

Capt. X.—Then you belong to a sect by yourself; a sort of 
one-man-club no other members admitted. Supposing I wanted 
to join and insisted on agreeing with your particular mixture of 
ideas, what would you do with me? 

Mrs. V. p. W.—I should try and make you also live “ self- 
poised—nor pine with noting all the fever of some differing 
soul.” 

Capt. X.—But it seems to me Theosophists do ‘‘ pine with 
noting” each other, for you all fall upon each other like Kil- 
kenny cats! 

Mrs. V. p. W.—Oh, there are always people in every society 
who love controversy and make night hideous with conversa- 
tion. Personally, I prefer talking to an adversary like you, 
because you take my words as gospel for the time being. You 
see there is no other Theosophist on board to fall upon me if I 
am inaccurate, and if there were, I feel convinced a third would 
arise from somewhere to fall upon the second for saying accuracy 
was possible, or even desirable in a Society which has no 
dogmas. 

Capt. X.—It seems to me each member has to walk grace- 
fully on a tight-rope by himself, and try and look as if he wasn’t 
afraid of being upset by the others. Now, JZ have an unerring 
guide in the Church, and I believe all it teaches. You have not 
that Guide, because you say there are some statements of Mrs. 
Besant’s which you do not accept. Yet you say she is taught 
by a Master-mind—hence her authority to teach you. To believe 
that she has this authority, and then to pick and choose what 
you will believe, is an act of intellectual suicide, for the only 
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ground of authority to teach is the knowledge of the Truth, and 
Truth exists independently of your knowledge of it, so granted 
the authority, you ought to accept everything from the authorised 
agent. 

Mrs. V. p. W.—I wish I could, but my capacity is limited. 
I believe a great many people stock themselves with accepted 
statements which they can’t make any sort of use of, and find a 
great beatitude in so doing. 

Capt. X.—Then you make your personal belief a criterion 
of the truth ? 

Mrs. V. pv. W.—I don’t say a thing is untrue simply 
because I don’t or can’t accept it. I keep a compartment in my 
brain for suspended judgments. 

Capt. X.—-I should say that compartment is at present, the 
main building of your mind, and somewhere put away in a tiny 
drawer are a few disused convictions ! 

Mrs. V. pv. W.—And with you, if you will forgive the 
retort, the main building is filled with demonstrated proposi- 
tions, unassailable premisses and self-evident truths, and any- 
thing approaching a suspended judgment is in the litter-basket ; 
then there is an inaccessible and quite unventilated archive full 
of mysteries which darken the whole interior. 

Capt. X.—Don’t crush me! What does Mrs. Besant claim 
for herself ? 

Mrs. V. D. W.—I believe that she claims experience of her 
own up to acertain point, supplemented with the experience of 
those who have had the same and further experience than 
herself. 

Capt. X.—I remember an excellent article she wrote in The 
Nineteenth Century, in which she divided authority into three 
classes, but I should very much like two questions answered 
about. them. 

Firstly: why in her division of all the believers in the con- 
tinued life of man after death, does she frame her classes so as 
to exclude Catholics? 

Mrs. V. p. W.—It never occurred to me that she did. 

Capt. X.—Her classes were: 

i. Those who believe on the authority of documents, and 
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the records of prophets and seers. ii. Those who believe on the 
authority of supposed denizens of the other world, including 
those whose documents have revelations from the other world. 

Mrs. V. Dp. W.—Well . .? 

CapT. X.—One moment! iii. Those who believe from 
their own experience, ‘‘to this class may be added: those who 
accept from them directly their first-hand testimony on various 
corroborative grounds satisfactory to themselves.’’ Catholics 
fall under none of these heads. I fancy she thinks i. or ii., or 
both catch us; as a matter of fact i. does most nearly, as we 
believe on the authority of a living teacher, the Church. Our 
religion would exist if every scrap of documentary evidence 
perished, and if the Bible had never been written. Soi. does not 
hit us; ii. certainly does not apply to us, and iii. does not quite, 
as our teacher is not a human being but a divine Being—the 
Holy Spirit dwelling in the Church, the mystical Body of Christ, 
and preserving it from error. The act of faith consists in 
recognising this first-hand testimony on “ corroborative grounds 
satisfactory to ourselves,” and the grace of God strengthens this 
into the certainty of faith which is on a higher level than even a 
metaphysical certainty. Then, how does Mrs. Besant reconcile 
her statement : ‘‘ Man’s intellect demands satisfaction and refuses 
to be silenced by authority” with her class iii.? Most people 
must believe on the authority, or through the experience of others, 
and those others must be merely human beings. Mrs. Besant is 
merely a human being, I presume, Mr. Sinnett is also merely 
human, isn’t he? Yet it appears to me that thousands have 
believed through his word that these superhuman teachers exist. 

Mrs. V. p. W.—You must remember that these two both 
give very definite working hypotheses to us and we each verify 
a little, however little, and so pass the great chasm from thinking 
it all hopeless nonsense, to seeing a vast though difficult field with 
traces of travellers preceding us across it : 


Footsteps on the sands of Time. 
Footsteps that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother 
Seeing, may take heart again. 
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It is this which has suddenly awakened desires and aspira- 
tions, suggested possibilities and fired with new hope and untiring 
zeal so many weary of the squirrel-cage of materialism. 

Capt. X.—It must be then only for the few, because disem- 
bodying oneself by contemplation and virtuous living is not 
within the power of the great majority. Our system pans out 
better because it is for everyone on Divine authority pure and 
simple. I tried the ‘“‘ Path’’ on the advice of an occultist at 
Malta and found it too hard, and I also found that the virtues of 
the so-called occultist suffered on closer examination, and, in fact, 
faded away altogether in practice. As to Mrs. Besant’s state- 
ment that the whole world agrees ‘‘ Non omnis moriar,’”’ I quite 
concur ; the rest of her paper is like Dante’s Inferno to a Pro- 
testant. But I suppose it is all your Secret Doctrine revealed by 
Mme. Blavatsky. 

Mrs. V. bv. W.—If it is the Secret Doctrine it is not put 
forward asa revelation. She distinctly said so, and italicised the 
word revelation, and she said she did not claim the position of 
“a revealer of mystic lore, now made public for the first time in 
the world’s history.”’ 

All this lore of hers is found, as she says, scattered in some 
thousands of volumes embodying the Scriptures of the great 
Asiatic and early European religions, hidden under glyph and 
symbol and left hidden, century after century, by the laziness or 
ignorance of races. What the Theosophical Society tries to do 
is to gather the oldest tenets together out of every corner and to 
make them one harmonious, unbroken whole. — 

Capt. X.—A fine pot pourri philosophy it would probably be ! 
I have only got an elementary acquaintance with philosophy, and 
to cope successfully with such a jungle of philosophic thoughts 
as your society produces with tropical rapidity, would require a 
better man than myself. You seem almost to revel in contradic- 
tions and you escape what seems to me certain intellectual 
disaster by a use of words in a manner I have never before 
experienced. Mme. Blavatsky reminds me of a kaleidoscope 
more than anything else, in her peculiar ability to present the 
contents of her mind to one in totally different aspects, with 
hardly an interval of time and with no apparent effort! Candidly, 
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I don’t think you have gained much by leaving the Anglican 
Church, if a person can be said to leave that invertebrate deba- 
ting society. You have only left one Babel for another. Then, 
according to Mme. Blavatsky the Society of Jesus is run by 
Satan, and according to them it is plain that she is, perhaps 
unconsciously, an agent of the same power. She says the Jesuits 
expect their members to be corpse-like in their obedience, but she 
asks the same of her followers. They are to be channels, mere 
channels of these higher minds. 

Mrs. V. p. W.—In so far as the Higher Self approves, she 
says. 

Capt. X.—We have the same clause. A Jesuit may not and 
cannot be forced or even expected to obey in a case of flagrant 
offence to his conscience. Hecan refer always back of his superior, 
to a further superior, by private letters. I think this is the worst 
evidence against Mme. Blavatsky. Accusing another Society of 
Satanism. Besides there is no language more uncompromising 
than that used by the superior to a pupil in occultism. He is 
calmly told to destroy his personality and to surrender his will; 
not to mind how little he understands or knows what is going 
on because all the glory and power, etc., are on his higher 
planes. 

Mrs. V. p. W.—Ah, but then the superior being in this case 
is not a mere human being. 

Capt. X.—Of course you say that. We say the head of 
the Jesuits is the Church guided by the Holy Spirit. With 
you there is a human partner who makes a Jorkins out of a 
Mahatma that no one has ever seen. 

Mrs V. Dp. W.—I do not wish to exalt the occultists I know 
by running down the Jesuits. The two Jesuit fathers I know are 
dear old saints, gentle in manner, kind in speech, and genuine 
cultivated gentlemen. Then the prayers of St. Ignatius are so 
intensely beautiful, especially that one beginning: “O living 
light, O heavenly Sun, the source from whence proceed all those 
beams of light which illuminate the souls of the Saints—let me 
be engulfed and lose myself in Thee.” This was not written by 
the “ Brothers of the Shadow.” 

Capt. X.—No, but then you might say that Satan uses good 
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men for his evil purposes. One thing I do know is, that they 
are not men whose judgments have been drugged, whose con- 
sciences have been destroyed, nor do they try to destroy the 
conscience of others. 

Mrs. V. pb. W.—It is certainly not my experience of them. 
After a long argument, a Father once said to me, when I repre- 
sented that I could not see that the whole Truth was in his 
Church: ‘‘ Many shall come from the East and from the West, 
and if you are earnest in seeking truth for its own sake, be 
assured that you belong to the soul of the Church.”’ And he 
also quoted the text: ‘‘ Other sheep I have which are not of this 
fold.” It struck me very much in view of what I have heard 
of their bigotry and intolerance. 

Capt. X.—I am glad to hear of it. And let me assure you, 
that I do not believe either that the Theosophical Society is 
Satanic in source and object, any more than the poor Jesuits. 
There is no undiluted goodness or evil in this world. 

Mrs. V. D. W.—Just so. ‘“‘ There is no order so holy, nor 
any place so secret that temptation may not enter.” 


A. L. B. HARDCASTLE. 


1. Bees wish for flowers; flies for what is putrid; good men desire 
virtue; bad men seek for blemishes in others. 


2. Day by day a thousand anxieties and a hundred fears influence 
a fool; they do not affect a wise man. 


3. O gain! do thou go to one in poverty—a rich man is full of 
wealth. O rain! do thou fall on dry land—the sea is full of 
water. 

(Three Sayings from the DHAamMMaNITI.) 
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“ DHARMA, OR EASTERN AND WESTERN 
IDEALS” 


A RepLy 


HAVING read with considerable interest the paper which appeared 
in the July issue of THE THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW, under the 
above title, I have felt impelled to offer a few remarks in further 
consideration of what is our duty with regard to the adoption 
of ‘Eastern Ideals” in the life and conduct of the Western 
twentieth century world. 

The question is, as the writer of the paper points out, a vital 
one; and for this reason I cannot but feel it to be regrettable 
that the impression left upon the mind of the reader is that from 
the writer’s point of view “‘ Eastern Ideals ”’ are not an altogether 
desirable importation into Western life; and that, to quote the 
paper, they are Ideals which are “‘ not in touch with our method 
of evolution.’ I trust it will be believed that I do not write in 
any spirit of hostile criticism when I say that, if the presentment 
of ‘‘ Eastern Ideals’’ in the paper quoted were a comprehensive 
view of the ground which these ‘‘ Ideals”’ cover, then, indeed, I 
can imagine that the students of Mysticism and Occultism in our 
midst would perforce have to adopt methods other than a doc- 
trine of laissez faire, which bids them sit with folded hands and 
endure the stings and arrows of outrageous fortune, with no 
attempt to end them. 

I should like at this point to bring forward the definition of 
Dharma given by Mrs. Besant in her three lectures on the sub- 
ject in 1898* : ‘“‘ Dharma may now be defined as the inner nature 
of a thing at any given stage of evolution, and the law of the next 
stage of its unfolding’’ [italics mine]. 


* Dharma, by Annie Besant, T.P.S., 1899. 
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Had the writer of ‘‘ Dharma, or Eastern and Western 
Ideals,” such a definition in her mind when she wrote ‘‘ Roughly 
speaking, the Eastern seeks to avoid responsibility ” ? 

Surely such a view of ‘‘duty’’ does not teach men to avoid 
responsibility, but rather to seek to place responsibility where 
Theosophy teaches men to place all the rules that govern con- 
duct, within the life instead of outside it; thereby making of 
them a living law, spirit and not letter, progressive, vital truth 
instead of dead and crystallised dogma. It seems to me that to 
consider the Eastern Ideal of “‘Inaction”’ apart from the other 
aspects of the great ethical teaching presented to the Western 
world to-day by the agency of the Theosophical Society, is very 
much as if we were to dissociate one of the rules of some such 
system as the Nordrach Cure for Consumption from the rest of 
the treatment, and consider it apart from all those other rules 
which give to it its rationale. To describe the German treat- 
ment of Phthisis as “‘ walking about in rain or snow with no 
covering on the head’”’ would hardly, it seems to me, be a more 
inadequate presentation of its methods than is the summing up 
of ‘‘ Eastern Ideals” as an escape from responsibility. And this 
(far as I am certain it is from the intention of the writer) 7s 
somewhat the effect of the paper referred to upon the mind of 
the reader. 

It would seem, if we look more closely at them, that these 
** Eastern Ideals”’ are more than anything else an attitude of the 
mind of man towards his fellow man, himself, and the Divine 
Being who is his origin and his destiny ; and to comprehend the 
full scope of such an attitude, the student of ethics, of psychology, 
and of religion, must take into the purview of his research the 
various doctrines cf Eastern Philosophy in their relation to one 
another as well as to the mind of the thinker. Inseparable in 
their application as in their effect are such conceptions as the 
doctrines of the essential unity of all manifested life; of the 
evolution of the soul of man through reincarnation ; of that very 
esotericism of the old stumbling-block of ‘‘ free will and necessity”’ 
which we have called Karma; and lastly of that bold assertion 
of the relativity of Good and Evil to the stage of growth 
attained by the individual, which is summed up in the word 
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Dharma. And surely the question, which is said to be “a vital 
one, for upon it depends our mental attitude towards the whole 
of our environment,” is not whether to import into Western 
modes of thought and action ‘‘an old Hindu method,” which 
may or may not work out well for us to-day, but rather to 
endeavour always to discover (whether it be in the life of the 
nation or of the individual) first, the stage of evolution to which 
the life has attained, and secondly, the law of its further unfold- 
ing. Nor do I think that such a course would involve a morbid 
passivity or an avoidance of responsibility, but rather an action 
or an inaction springing from innate conviction and balanced 
motive, and therefore for us the ‘‘ next stage,’’ be its results upon 
the plane of visible action what they will. 

While perfectly agreeing with the writer of the paper that 
“the rebellious energy of the West is a force deliberately evolved 
by the Good Law to be employed for a useful purpose,” I think 
the point at issue is whether it is for ws, as a pioneer nation, to 
employ it; or whether it has not had its day so far as we are 
concerned, and should be left to the younger peoples who are 
treading the path of evolution behind us, while for us the ‘* next 
stage”? should be the adaptation of our life to a further law of 
environment. A glance backward seerns to convince us that it 
must be so; from the ‘‘ submission ” of primitive races, sunk in 
an indifference which cared nothing, or an inertia which dared 
nothing, we find the sequential development of strenuous effort 
and arduous endeavour which we have learned to regard as the 
characteristic of the Fifth Race in general, and of the Anglo- 
Saxon portion of it in particular. And this in its turn must be 
followed by a further development, unless we are to regard as a 
goal what is but a milestone on the road, and placea limit where 
limitation there is none. 

The ‘‘submission” of knowledge and of self-control is a 
different thing from the dumb endurance of the downtrodden and 
oppressed ; and the “ next stage” for the man of an advanced 
grade of culture and development may be a passivity as far as 
outer action is concerned, which in the Russian peasant would 
simply mean the stultification and gradual atrophy of all the 
faculties that make a man, Passionate protest, frantic en- 
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deavour! surely these are as far from being ‘‘ the law”’ at a given 
stage of development as were the dull apathy and sullen indiffer- 
ence that knew no stirring of revolt. Surely it is this recogni- 
tion of the far-reaching, essential velativity of law to development, 
which is the ‘‘ Eastern Ideal’’ that Theosophy is endeavouring 
to graft upon Western thought. To be ‘‘in” and yet not ‘ of” 
is the law of every plane before it may be passed, and a further 
one gained; and to endure adverse circumstances, while standing 
apart from them in the inner chamber of the consciousness, is 
surely to begin the living of that life which is outside the limita- 
tions of time and space, the law of which shall make a man free. 
Truly “our environment can be improved, and the sooner we 
set to work to improve it, the better for all concerned,” but the 
quickest way is to lift our veal selves out of it, to escape from it 
as the butterfly from the chrysalis case, leaving it outworn and 
outgrown, a shell too small to hold the soaring thing that it has 
done its part in forming. 

So much for our own environment ; and for that of others ? 
If we are responsible for it, if we are rulers, parents or teachers, 
then the ‘‘ Eastern Ideal’? shows us our Dharma clearly ; for 
never in the laws of any nation has such stress been laid upon 
the responsibility of those in high places for the younger souls 
beneath them, as in the laws of the Aryan peoples of the East. 

I have no space to do more than touch upon the Eastern 
view of the earth life as ‘‘altogether intolerable,’ to which the 
writer of “‘ Eastern Ideals” takes exception; but again I think 
we have the clue to the trend of the quotations given by her 
in that basic conception of the stages of the soul’s growth, 
so inseparable from all Eastern thought. From the “ wild 
joys of living,” from the delights of the purest sensuous per- 
ception or mental appreciation of nature and of that mysterious 
ensouling of nature which brings every man at some time in his 
life face to face with nature’s God, there must be a transition to 
a further stage—a stage when the dawning spiritual faculties 
awake to the consciousness of that which is beyond the manifes- 
tation of the world of matter; and when for a time the very 
manifestation seems to obscure that which it was destined to 
reveal. Then the soul, no longer satisfied with “the deep 
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sympathy with nature and with life,” becomes imbued with a 
divine unrest that urges him on to union with the Source of 
Life; and then fora time the ‘‘ weary pilgrim” gropes in the 
“‘ Hall of Sorrow” and the windows of the soul are blurred with 
tears. 

And then again the next stage, the outcome of the two 
former, and impossible without them. And here the wider 
vison sees clearly and yet afar off the potential unity of the 
warring forces; the essential nature of the discord that is but 
harmony in the making. And then the “cry” is turned into a 
‘*song,”’ and the ascetic becomes the lover of men; and even the 
clamour of earth’s many voices does not echo inharmoniously in 
the serenity of sucha soul. Not for many of us, either in East 
or West, is this the “‘ next stage’’; perhaps because we fear the 
dark portals of the Hall of Sorrow that must be traversed first, 
and linger in the sunlight which is dear to us on account of its 
familiarity. 

And so to me it seems that the ‘‘ Eastern Ideals” which it 
may or may not be the Dharma of this Western people to accept, 
embody a subtler and more far-reaching conception of respon- 
sibility, and wider and more vital faith in the divinity of the 
Self within, and a more loyal and unshrinking obedience to the 
inner voice, be its mandates what they will. Obedience to that 
inner witness which none of us are without, and a single-minded 
co-operation with its dictates ; such is the liberty that can never 
be license, the reforming agency that can never be rebellion. 
With such an assertion of the Divinity of Man, is there any need 
for ‘‘ Western Mysticism to adopt different methods and different 
rules from those used in the past in Ancient India?”’ But may 
we not rather believe that activities restrained by the enlightened 
and controlled volition from violent movement on the plane of 
the “‘actual’’ (?) are set free for an undreamed-of potency on 
the planes which lie beyond? and believing thus, may we not 
welcome with faith and hope the Eastern Idealism which, blent 
with Western Practicality, may form the law of the next stage 
of development for our Race ? 


E. M, GREEN, 
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CASTE IN EAST AND WEST 


In the July number of the REVIEW our friend Mrs. Corbett has 
‘greatly dared’”’ to question the assumption, common amongst 
our members, that our Western ideal of civilisation has to be 
remodelled upon the more or less historical ideal which Mrs. 
Besant has woven for us out of the stories of the Mahabharata. 
As a mortal enemy of all ‘‘ orthodoxies’’—Theosophical or 
other—I feel moved to take up my parable, and to suggest 
certain general principles which have not as yet been clearly 
stated by either party, but on which (as it seems to me) the 
decision of the whole question hangs. 

There can be no doubt that the great division of the Four 
Castes is one founded in nature, and that in the West, as in the 
East, men and women come into the world with natural qualifi- 
cations which mark them off from their birth as intended for 
Sudras, whose service to society can only be to labour for it; for 
Vaisyas, to trade for the supply of its needs; for Kshattriyas, to 
fight in its defence; or, finally, for Brahmans, who, besides all 
this, are qualified for the higher office of its teachers. Nor do 
I believe that any Theosophist will raise a question that the most 
serious misfortune for any Society, Eastern or Western, is that 
** Confusion of Castes’? of which so much is said in the Indian 
books. The great object of all systems of government must be 
so to arrange things that everywhere there shall be the right man 
in the right place; to find out who are born to rule and teach, 
and to set them to the work they, and they only, are qualified to 
perform. A government is not good or bad by reason of its 
form ;—because it is an autocracy, or a democracy, or something 
between the two. Whatever form is chosen it is on the assump- 
tion (not always acknowledged or even understood, but always 
underlying all so-called argument for and against) that this par- 
ticular form, at this particular time and place, is the one which 
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gives best prospect that the born rulers will come to the front 
and rule. Those who are convinced that all men are equal and 
that the majority is always right will, of course, object to this. 
To a democrat of the strict observance any kind of natural 
qualification for ruling is a sufficient reason for exclusion—the 
governing body only exists as an Executive, to carry out the 
decisions of the majority, simply to be the blind and faithful in- 
struments of the popular vote. We need only look back to our 
own party history for the last twenty years to see what this 
comes to. But such an one cannot take up Theosophical prin- 
ciples without suffering a profound modification of his views. 
He must learn that men are not equal; that he himself is not 
the measure ofall things, human and divine; that the fault of 
our modern Western society is not that he is prevented from 
ruling, but that his rulers rule him amiss, because they are not 
born to rule or teach, but are only what he himself would be in 
their place. A Theosophist, with Goethe, learns Reverence ; 
but not (like St. Paul) mere reverence for ‘‘ the powers that be,”’ 
no—from all who rule him he, of all men, is most strict in his 
requirement that these shall verily be those which “ are ordained 
of God,” and has reverence and obedience for none other. 

Now when Mrs. Besant tells us that in Ancient India these 
Castes were defined not by mere birth (though that is far less of 
an “accident ” than is commonly believed), but by the spiritual 
power of the Rulers, who actually saw what each man was fit for 
and set him to do it, we have before us a very beautiful state of 
primitive society. As an arrangement for making the world 
happy and comfortable there could be nothing so good. Are we 
then to try to imitate it now? First and foremost, we can’t— 
the Divine Rulers have vanished! Well, then, what is to take 
their place ? 

There can be but one answer to this question. We have 
been left to ourselves to struggle and fight, to do our best and 
our worst for all these thousands of years, that our individualities 
may, by degrees, be ripened from mere ‘‘ sheep of the pasture” 
into men, strong, independent, self-sufficing, fit to be our own 
lawgivers and our own judges—let us say boldly and in a word, 
our own Divine Rulers! Nothing less than this is the meaning 
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of our evolution. We have, therefore, nothing to do with any 
longing to return to these primitive conditions of innocent child- 
hood, though they have lessons for us which are not yet all 
learned. Our first business in life, as members of a Society, is 
to find out for ourselves to which caste we belong. The circum- 
stances into which we have been born do not decide this, nor 
can our friends enlighten us. The question each must settle for 
himself is, ‘‘ For which of these four ways of life am I naturally 
qualified? Which of them will bring out all there is in me to 
the best result ?’’ Thisis not the same as asking ‘‘ Which should 
Ike?” Our friends and our surroundings constantly mislead 
us on this point ; and the business of a real Educator is to help 
us to clear ourselves of these likes and dislikes and to find out 
what we are capable of and to strengthen us to resolve upon it 
as our due service to the world—in Indian phrase, our Dharma. 
So far from this being always what we should like to do, it is 
often a heroic effort—the labour of our lives—to bring ourselves 
to submit to the limitations of our physical and mental condi- 
tions; and instead of wasting our time in vain aspirations, to 
turn our hands energetically to ‘‘ what they find to do.” It is 
this view which Goethe explains and enforces in his ideal school 
in Wilhelm Meister’s Wanderjahre. There, it will be remem- 
bered, there is no thought of the pupil’s rank or wealth, of his 
parents’ wishes for his future; the one aim of the organisation is 
that each lad shall be guided to find what is his talent, and 
helped wisely to develope it, whatever it may turn out to be. 
And this must be the ideal school of the Socialist and the 
Theosophist. 

Now the practical point of all this is that the Dharmas of the 
four Castes are separate and independent ideals, impossible to be 
blended or harmonised ; and that the danger of physical mixture 
of Castes, which was the danger before the eyes of the old law- 
givers of India, has now been replaced by the far more subtle 
and dangerous temptation of confusion of their ideals (their 
Dharma) which now rages in East and West alike. Whatever 
the facts of the case may be, we may for our purposes take it on 
Mrs. Besant’s authority that the intent and the final result of 
the Great War was the destruction of the Warrior Caste. Over 
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the greater part of India it has now vanished, or never existed ; 
and who can fail to see that it is this very thing which is the 
degradation of India at the present time! The Rajput warrior 
is the only man left, and the most fatal symptom for India is that 
even he is succumbing to the temptations which are sapping the 
remains of life in the plains around him. The Sudra and the 
Vaisya have passed to the Brahman without the bracing of 
physical and spiritual life which comes only from the warrior 
training, the order of evolution has been broken, to the ruin of 
everything. What seems needful, then, in India at the present 
time is not the further elaboration of the Brahman type of 
goodness. There is already far too much Brahman—even of good 
and devout Brahman—in India, far more than is wanted. I don’t 
like to say it, for fear of hurting the feelings of many whom I 
love and respect, but I think it is needful to say that, to my 
mind, the native regiment is a far more important aid to the 
regeneration of India than any number of Hindu Colleges. What 
is dragging down the youth of India is not that they do not 
believe this or that, not that they do not love this or that, but 
simply that they are not men enough to believe or to love amything 
to any purpose—as a writer in the Indian Review says, they are 
every day degenerating into little men. And daily prayers and 
theological lectures will not hinder this, in India, any more than 
they doin England. It is not amongst College Dons that we 
look for greatness of soul, good and useful as they may be; and it 
is not from them that their pupils learn it. 

In Europe and America the chief delinquents in this matter 
of the confusion of Dharmas are the popular religions and national 
and private self-conceit. Buddha, as a Divine Teacher, had his 
lessons for each class—just so much religion for each as would 
develope him along his own line and give him his next step 
forward, whilst reserving for his own special disciples—the men 
who had left all to follow him—who had shown by this very 
devotion that (whatever their birth) they were true Brahmans 

‘—the complete instruction in the duties of the highest caste, 
the virtues of the Teacher and the Saint. To one who under- 
stands this, there is ample evidence in the Gospels that Jesus, 
also a Divine Teacher of the same eternal Wisdom which Buddha 
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knew, did the same. We have it distinctly formulated in the 
history of the young man who had great possessions. Jesus 
answered him as one living in the world and of the world, “‘ If 
thou wouldst enter into life, keep the commandments.” Then, 
when his ambition was not satisfied with this, came the test of 
his caste—what he was born to do. ‘If thou wilt be perfect—in 
Indian language, if thou art a Brahman—sell all thou hast and 
give to the poor and come and follow me.”’ From the foundation 
of the world there has not and never will be any other life for 
the Saint than this. But his failure to respond has been entirely 
misinterpreted by Christian Theology. The Master’s words 
showed him that his aspiration was a vain one; that he was 
desiring a Dharma which was not his in that life; his salvation 
simply to ‘‘do his duty in the station of life to which he was 
called,” leaving to those who were called by Jesus the sorrows 
and joys of discipleship. I much fear that my own beloved St. 
Francis is primarily responsible for the later confusion, for the 
setting up of the virtues belonging to the Brahman ascetic as 
those necessary for the ‘‘salvation” of the labourer, the shop- 
keeper, and the soldier, which is the deep-seated foundation of 
the contempt of the modern man of the world for what he is led 
to believe is ‘“‘religion,’’ and also the root of the hardened and 
unlovely self-conceit with which the modern Evangelical looks 
down on a ‘“‘ world lying in wickedness.”” In his day Jesus re- 
buked a class who bound upon others a ‘‘ burden which cannot 
be borne and which they themselves would not touch with one 
of their fingers.” Our modern Pharisees are better in this last 
respect—they honestly put their own shoulders under the crush- 
ing burden of that higher Dharma which is not theirs, but the 
mischief they do is not diminished but increased thereby. 

Our Theosophical principles should teach us better ; but old 
habit is strong, and I greatly fear that in going for light to the 
East even the wisest of us are in danger of bringing back not 
that light upon our own errors which is never welcome, but 
merely the confirmation of our worst weaknesses, as happens 
usually to all consulters of Revelation, whether in a book or 
in actual life. For ourselves it seems to me that what the East 
has to recall to our minds is the fact which modern Christian 
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superstition has caused to be forgotten, that a man is not taught 
his duty by vain repetitions of texts or empty exhortations to 
unselfishness and altruism, but by honest and careful study of 
his powers. To a man whose nature is the warrior’s what 
Nietszche calls the ‘‘ slave-virtues’’ are the worst of vices; the 
tradesman is not lawfully to be confused by the rules laid down 
for the use of those who have left all to follow the Higher Path ; 
and for that largest class in England, as in India, who are by 
nature neither soldiers nor teachers, religion is not the study of 
mysteries but the simple doing our best to make ourselves and 
those around us happy, not passing by, however, the smallest 
help to rise from this lowly condition to the higher ranks in other 
lives. For, humble Sudras as we may be now, we are to be 
Kings and Priests to God hereafter; but this can only be, as the 
Indian books rightly tell us, by adding to the utmost perfection 
of the virtues belonging to our present lot the perfections of the 
higher state—not by neglecting our own duties for those of 
others. 

In India the harm done by missionary effort has been 
precisely to aim at this confusion of Dharmas as the “‘ one thing 
needful.” A Hindu who becomes a Christian has ‘‘ lost caste” 
in a far deeper and more serious sense than even those who excom- 
municate him can understand; and the more sincere his re- 
nunciation of Hinduism, the more completely are the foundations 
of his spiritual life broken up. Whether our own attempts to 
assist our Hindu friends have always kept this clearly in mind, 
and how far the possibility of a Hindu’s ‘‘ conversion” may be 
taken not as an isolated eccentricity, but as a symptom of serious 
decay in the deep roots of the spiritual life of those he leaves 
behind, are matters for the meditation of those whom they 
concern, but not for discussion in the pages of the THEOSOPHICAL 
REVIEW. 

ARTHUR A. WELLS. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Tue Latest Stupy IN GNOSTICISM 


Die Offenbarung im Gnosticismus. Von Lic. Theol. Rudolf Liech- 

tenhan. (G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht; igor. 

Preis 4m.) 
In Herr Liechtenhan we have a new writer in the important field of 
Gnostic research, who comes forward with the equipment of a careful 
training in the labours of the great German authorities on the subject 
and with a fine vocabulary of the technical terminology of the 
schools. In the most correct fashion, with utmost precision of refer- 
ence and quotation, our author sets forth to sort out and docket the 
main elements of the Gnosis as they appear in the very faulty record 
of the various Gnostic teachers, schools and groups. Herr Liech- 
tenhan, however, seems to have little idea of the enormous diff- 
culties of the task before him, and speaks with an assurance that 
must be attributed mainly to the confidence of early years. Still, 
we are glad to see that the whole known mass of material has been 
surveyed, and that the evidence of the Apocryphal Acts and Coptic 
Gnostic works has been accorded proper recognition. What we 
object to is that the polemical statements and “ quotations” of the 
heresiological Church Fathers, the bitterest foes of the Gnosis, are 
taken as being of equal weight with the direct evidence of the 
Gnostics about themselves, as seen especially in the Coptic Gnostic 
works, and that from the wording of the very short and contemptuous 
notices of the Fathers on some of the most important doctors of the 
Gnosis we should have deduced for us their attitude towards al] the 
great problems of Gnostic theosophy. The new found Gosfel of 
Mary has proved the utter unreliability of Irenzus, the corypheus 
of heresiology, in his quotations, and we can only regard the confident 
strokes of our author’s pen, as he sketches in the attitude of a 
Menander, a Basilides, or of a Valentinus to this or that doctrine, 
as for the most part the scholastic copying of patristic caricatures, 
and not a painting from life. The main object, however, of Herr 
Liechtenhan’s thesis is to prove that the Gnosis depended in all 
cases directly on “revelation.” This, we should have thought, re- 
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quired no proof; to any with the slightest knowledge of mysticism 
this must have leaped to the eyes in every genuine paragraph of 
Gnostic scripture. We are, however, glad that the material has been 
treated from this point of view in the approved scholastic fashion. 
In dull, cold words, with the mechanical terminology of critical 
science, the point is amply proven. The fossil skeleton of the Gnosis 
is skilfully though partially reconstructed. Here and again, how- 
ever, in the course of the essay, in some quotation from a hymn or 
prayer, we are reminded what the flesh and blood and life of the 
Gnosis were in reality in those early days of faith and freedom and 
illumination ; and though we do not desire to see the Gnosis restored 
in any of its old forms we nevertheless regard it as somewhat solemn 
fooling for men of the modern schools to sit so complacently in self- 
appointed judgment on men and matters of which they have plainly no 
personal knowledge. Herr Liechtenhan treats the Gnostics from the 
standpoint of one who has the right and knowledge in every way to 
classify and put them in their places on every point, asa schoolmaster 
might correct and discipline a class of infants; in this, however, he 
simply follows his learned predecessors. But somewhere above there 
must be laughter at such a spectacle. True the Gnostics could not 
in the nature of things know so much of the outer world as we do to- 
day, but the life of their Gnosis, if not always its form, was ex 
hypothest not of this world, even as was the kingdom of the Christ. It 
pertained to the inspiration of apocalypsis and vision, and was of 
sO overpowering a nature for them that they thought this world a 
“nothing.” This exaggeration on their part in some occult manner 
produces a similar exaggeration in the minds of their modern critics, 
so that in treating of the visions of the Gnostics their only doubt is 
whether such apocalypses were the result of pure invention or merely 
the outcome of self-deception. That there could have possibly 
been any reality behind never enters their consciousness. The only 
true ‘‘revelation”’ of the Christ, as they seem to think, is to be 
found in the canonical New Testament collection, and though the 
historical importance of Gnosticism is recognised, and efforts are 
made to treat the subject with apparent impartiality, the presupposi- 
tion of heresy dominates the whole outlook, and it never occurs to the 
theological critic that if we want to learn more about Jesus and 
especially more about the Christ than can be gleaned from canonical 
scripture, it is to the Gnostics we must turn. The Gnostics did not 
reject the outer teaching; they simply supplemented it with an inner 
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tradition based as they claimed on the post-resurrection instruction 
of the Master Himself, or in any case evolved by the experiences of 
the inner life and the influence of His continued presence in the inner 
realms of being. GAR S vik: 


A New PERIODICAL 


Theosofisch Maandblad van Nederlandsch Indié, Orgaan van de 
Centraal-Indische Loge Semarang der Theosofische Vereenig - 
ing onder dee Zinsprenk ‘‘ Het daghet in den Oosten.’’ (Sema- 
rang: P. A. v. Asperen van der Velde. Yearly subscription 
post free for Europe: Guilders 5 = 8s. 4d.) 


Tuis is a new monthly paper in the Dutch language to serve Theo- 
sophical propaganda and study. Its title translated is as follows: 
‘« Theosophical Monthly for the Dutch Indies, Organ of the Central- 
Indian Lodge at Semarang, of the Theosophical Society, under the 
motto of the Lodge: ‘ It is dawning in the East.’” The first number 
of the first volume is dated July, 1901, and the magazine is published 
in Semarang (Java) by one of the most energetic members of the newly 
formed Semarang Lodge, Mr. P. A. van Asperen van der Velde. The 
paper is to be edited by some members of that Branch and is issued 
gratis to all the members thereof. It is very well printed, exactly the 
same size as the Dutch periodical Theosophia, and contains a sub- 
stantial amount of matter in thirty-four large pages. From the con- 
tents of the first number it is naturally difficult to pronounce a well- 
founded opinion as to the quality and level the paper is likely to 
maintain, but at all events it may be said that this first specimen 
promises well for the future. After some introductory remarks by 
the Editors a short historical sketch is given of the formation of the 
Semarang Lodge and its achievements thus far, which—it may be 
said in passing—are very creditable indeed. It appears from this 
article that some forty members have already joined the Branch, and 
the majority of those members of the Dutch Section, hitherto mostly 
unattached, who are scattered all over the Indies, are amongst the 
number. Great hopes and intentions are entertained for the future. 

Following this article there is an account of the first celebration 
of “* White Lotus Day” in the Dutch Indies, showing how the new 
workers in the field thought it their duty to begin their efforts by 
paying a loving tribute to the great pioneer who inaugurated our 
movement. 

Next comes a short note of the present writer as to the oppor- 
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tunities for solid and fruitful work for the realisation of the Second 
Object of our Society in Insulinde, taken from a private letter to one 
of the chief workers over there. 

Notes on “The Theosophical Movement,” then summarise 
aptly the items in recent Theosophical activity throughout the world, 
and after some “‘ page-filling”” sentences, etc., the main article of the 
issue takes twenty-four of the remaining pages to itself. It is a very 
interesting article translated from Professor P. Braun, and given as 
a lecture to the Semarang Lodge, its title being ‘‘ The New Meta- 
physical Doctrine and its Practical Application.” Mr. D. G. van 
Nieuwenhoven Helbach, the first President of the Lodge, is its trans- 
lator. The last page of the number is filled with an enumeration of 
the contents of the various Theosophical magazines. 

Altogether the whole thing is very creditably undertaken and set 
up. Printing and paper are quite European and even the usual 
Oriental abundance of printer’s mistakes is wholly missing. It speaks 
well for the devotion and enterprise of our Indian colleagues that 
they have ventured to start such a magazine. Holland has now two 
fairly bulky magazines at its disposal for the dissemination of 
Theosophical ideas, one for the Motherland in Europe and one for its 
extensive colonies in the East. May both of them prosper and grow 
steadily alike in usefulness, solidity and success! A word of sincere 
appreciation is due to the sponsors of our youngest sister; she is by 
no means the slenderest in our rapidly increasing family. 

J.v. M. 


Two Undiscovered Planets: A Cause of Sunspot Periodicity; A 
Law of Repulsion; Eastern Light on Western Problems. 
By G. E. Sutcliffe. (Theosophical Book Depét, Hornby 
Row, Bombay. Price ts. 6d.) 


Tuts pamphlet of sixty odd pages contains four exceedingly interesting 
lectures delivered by our colleague, Mr. Sutcliffe, to the Blavatsky 
Lodge, Bombay, and in addition a considerable body of figures and 
other data for accurate calculation which could not be given in an 
oral discourse. 

In the first lecture Mr. Sutcliffe examines the available observa- 
tional evidence for the existence of two intra-mercurial planets—the 
two ‘‘ secret ” planets of esoteric astrology—and explains the reasons 
why their existence has hitherto eluded definite establishment. 

In the second he adduces evidence from the phenomena of sun- 
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spot periodicity in support of their existence; while in the third he 
examines the question as to the evidence for the working of some form 
of repulsive energy in the same connection. The last lecture is an 
exceedingly clever comparison and criticism of some of H.P.B.’s 
most startling statements in the Secvet Doctyime, with various theories 
and utterances of scientific leaders like the late Lord Kelvin. 

The pamphlet is well worth reading and careful consideration by 
those of our members who take an interest in the scientific side of 
things theosophical. B. K; 


From Poverty to Power, or the Realisation of Prosperity and Peace. 
By James Allen. (J. Allen, Elm Croft, St. Saviour’s Road, 
Bath. Price 3s.) 


Tuis is one of the books which give their author a vast amount of 
pleasure in the writing, and for those whose minds are duly attuned 
to them, there is also much pleasure and encouragement in the read- 
ing. ‘Be virtuous and you will be happy” is a text which, well and 
gracefully enlarged upon, as we have it here, will always be welcome 
and profitable for young people. They are just beginning to find out 
that to be virtuous is not so easy as it seems, that a struggle lies 
before them. Who can have the heart to find fault with one who 
cries out to them: ‘‘ Only this one effort, well made and persever- 
ingly maintained, and the Golden Gate will be passed, and thence- 
forwards Peace for evermore”? As time passes they will learn (if 
there is indeed any good in them) that to be virtuous is an even more 
pressing need when it takes away Prosperity and Peace, instead of 
giving them; and that to attain them only shows farther heights 
beyond to climb and more complete isolation from the crowd below. 
But Buddha and the Christ have taught us by example that we must 
not speak of these things before the time ; for the simple householder 
and country-man, the domestic virtues which bring with them the 
Prosperity and Peace our author desires; for those strong enough to 
tread the higher path the “‘ fire upon the earth "—the “‘ sword ” which 
shall separate a man from his father and mother and kin. I often 
think we ourselves are not sufficiently mindful of the fact that it was 
only to professed disciples, those who had already left all to follow 
their Master, that either Buddha or Jesus spoke of these higher paths. 
We cannot combine the two; if we, or those to whom we speak, are 
not of those few chosen souls (and which of us would venture the 
claim ?) our object in view and our means of attaining it are not 
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theirs, and we should not trouble our consciences with our failure to 
do the Dharma which is not yet ours. Goethe’s morality is the best, 
to find out what we can do, and do that with all our might, sternly 
repressing all waste of life and power in attempting what we should 
prefer, but for which we have not the gift. Aspirations for what is 
beyond us may bring profit in future lives, but their indulgence is 
ruin for the life we are living, and that is the only thing which at 
present concerns us. W. 


MaGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


The Theosophist, July. ‘‘ Old Diary Leaves”’ are occupied this 
month with Colonel Olcott’s visit to Nancy and his investigations 
into Prof. Bernheim’s practice of hypnotic suggestion. We should 
ourselves be inclined to speak more harshly than he does of the 
spiritual ‘ vivisectors ” who, simply to amuse a visitor, force an honest 
man to steal and a respectable young woman to entertain the idea of 
unchastity without repugnance. It is true we are assured that “ the 
doctor then re-hypnotised the thief, told him to forget the “entire trans- 
action, and forbade him to receive such a criminal suggestion again 
from anybody whatsoever,” but that this process really did ‘‘ killin the 
germ any possible evil effect of the suggestion’”’ we find it hard to 
believe without some better authority than the Professor’s. To open 
the doors to the Powers of Evil is not so hard as to close them again ; 
and we are not without fear that the Colonel was innocently ‘ assist- 
ing’’ at a worse outrage than any cutting and carving of a helpless 
body—the butchering of a soul “‘ to make a—Frenchman’s—holiday ! ” 
The researches as to the effect of metals upon the hypnotic subjects 
are more innocent, but not of general interest. In the remainder of 
the number C. Kofel gives us an interesting véswmé of Charles John- 
ston’s article on ‘‘ The Teaching of Rebirth in India,” contributed to 
the Ideal Review, November, 1900; ‘* What the New Thought stands 
for” is taken from the Avena, of January, 1901; then, after a collec- 
tion of Bible texts bearing on the Brotherhood of Humanity, comes a 
noteworthy article on ‘‘ Sickness and its cure by Witchcraft.” Then 
follows the continuation of the Rama Gita; ‘Socialism and Theo- 
sophy,” by R. T. Paterson; and another translation from the 
Sanskrit, by G. Krishna Sastri. 

Prasnottara, July, includes the continuation of ‘ Sri Krishna,” and 
of Mrs. Besant’s Benares Lectures. A novel and valuable feature of 
this number is a chapter of questions with answers to them! one 
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being an explanation of how desires do not perish with what is 
usually known as the Desire-body. 

Theosophic Gleaney, July, has a paper entitled “Jainism and 
Buddhism,” read before the Blavatsky Lodge, Bombay, by N. A. ; 
Mr. Tepper’s paper on ‘‘ The Sun as the Source of all Terrestrial 
Life,” Planetary Vibrations, by Mrs. Leo, and a note from The 
Electvician on Dr. Bose’s valuable researches on Living and Non- 
living Matter. ‘Can the Disciple bear the Karma of the World?” 
is taken from the Vahan. Weare glad to find amongst the ‘‘ Notes 
and News” that “‘a great religious revival movement is being set on 
foot amongst the Parsi community of Bombay,” no less than to cause 
religious education to be given to all Parsi children as part of their 
school curriculum. But to undertake to teach religion to the children 
means to put life enough into the religion to burn away the modern 
corruptions and make it once more a religion which parents and 
children alike may respect and love; one of which they may be 
proud! It is useless to lay before children the dry bones of a dead 
religion. Do our Parsi friends quite understand this ? 

The Dawn, June. This magazine keeps up a high standard of 
excellence, and there are few articles not well worth reading. We 
think, however, that the Editor in “adapting” one of H.P.B.’s 
stories should have named his source, instead of leaving her as an 
anonymous “ Seeress ’’—possibly he has the fear of the missionaries 
before his eyes. S. Ramaswami Aiyar energetically defends the 
Brahmins from the charge of priestcraft brought against them by 
Western writers. 

The same may be said of the Madras Avya. In the June number 
Prof. K. Sundarama Aiyar vigorously presses home the conclusion 
that whatever modern civilisation may be, it is at least not Christian, 
after the pattern of Jesus Christ; and the same text furnishes the 
subject of a long panegyric of Tolstoi. 

Also received from India, San Marga Bodhint and Indian Review, 
July. In this last we have to acknowledge a long and highly 
laudatory review of The Science of the Emotions, published by the 
T.P.S. for our colleague Bhagavan Das. It is thoroughly satisfactory 
to have our own appreciation of the book so fully confirmed from 
outside sources. 

The Vahan, August, contains the discussion of questions as to 
how far our early life may be a guide to the knowledge of our previous 
lives; what kind of karma produces a novelist (but does karma pro- 
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duce novelists ? this preliminary question none of the answers touch) ; 
a certain W. enquires whether it would not be wise to entirely eschew 
the Gospels as absolutely untrustworthy and misleading, and is 
answered (not according to his folly) by G. R. S. M.; a question 
often asked, but not always so satisfactorily answered as in the 
Bulletin Théosophique, from whence question and answer are borrowed, 
as to why our most ardent desire of enlightenment from the Masters so 
seldom meets response ; and the number ends with an elaborate reply 
by A. A. W. touching the results of a child’s death in infancy, and 
A. P. S. and others speak on the way to apply the Theosophical 
teachings to every-day life. 

Owing, probably, to the editor’s absence from town on a much- 
needed holiday, the European magazines are not to hand, except- 
ing the Italian Teosofia, which this time is more than usually 
interesting. An article by E. Mancini on ‘“ Life in Matter” opens 
the number, and the subject is continued by Primo Levi in the next 
paper. The editor continues his ‘‘ A Hermetic Philosopher of the 
Seventeenth Century”; there are also briefer notes of Dr, Pascal on 
Reincarnation, and Mrs. Lloyd gives an explanation of the Indian 
Suttee. 

Theosophic Messenger, July, deals with the Convention, and gives a 
paper by Col. Olcott under the title ‘‘ Theosophy : an Outline of its 
Teachings.” The Index, this time, is of the ‘‘Seven Principles of 
Man.” 

Theosophy in Australasia for June is somewhat serious reading, 
the chief papers being ‘‘Theosophy and Science,” H. W. Hunt; 
‘‘Theosophy and German Mythology,” H. A. Wilson; and a long 
and thoughtful discussion by W. G. John of ‘‘ Death and Separation.” 

New Zealand Theosophical Magazine, July. In this magazine “ Far 
and Near,’’ the representative of our own Watch-Tower, is always 
bright and interesting; the larger papers are ‘‘ Dharma,” by Marion 
Judson, and the continuation of Helen Horne’s ‘‘ Theosophy applied 
to the Education of Children,” which contains many wise words, not 
the worst of which is the honest confession that ‘‘ a fresh problem 
starts up and confronts you with wellnigh every child—a problem 
that often upsets all your previous calculations.” 

Also received—Modern Astrology ; Humanity ; Monthly Record and 
Animal's Guardian ; Mind ; Metaphysical Magazine ; Practical Psychology ; 
Theosophischer Wegweisey ; Newe Metaphysische Rundschau ; Light ; Review 
of Reviews ; New York Magazine of Mysteries. 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


In Theosophical circles we hear much talk of the wisdom- 
religion. Those of us who are specially interested in the second 
object of the Society search for the signs of 
the wisdom-tradition in the vast fields of com- 
parative religion; the few among our number who have made 
some certain progress in the science of subtle nature which 
our third object outlines, speak of the masters of wisdom ; while 
all of us are convinced that the carrying out of our first object of 
love of our neighbour in its widest sense is the wisest thing to 
which we can set our hands. And though the name Wisdom 
does not occur in the wording of any of these objects, none will 
deny that this glorious name represents our ideal perhaps more 
faithfully than any other designation. Wisdom, in all her forms, 
wherever found, in little things as in great, is the object of our 
search ; she is our ideal, the something after which we are for 
ever seeking, not the thing we have found or shall in the nature 
of things ever find in fullness short of our highest perfectioning. 
We are then, or we should be if we are to deserve the name of 


Theosophists, searchers after Wisdom, her devoted lovers, ready 
Tt 


Wisdom 
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at every moment of our lives to turn anywhither she may call us, 
ready to abandon every other possession but that love of her 
which grows from strength to strength in her pursuit alone. 


* 
* * 


Our search, therefore, is not simply for knowledge of things in 
this or any other phase of consciousness, but for knowledge of 
Wisdom herself in all things—Wisdom, the 
Wis ae spouse divine of very Deity, God’s own selt- 
knowing. Most precious and most necessary 
as is the knowledge of fact, such knowledge is but the passport 
to Wisdom’s outer court alone, for without it on his forehead no 
mortal can enter even her precincts. But her inner court re- 
quires a passport of still higher knowing. Above its portal 
flame the words ‘‘ Man, know thyself!’’ The lover must become 
the devotee, the true philosopher, and bear within his heart the 
light-spark of self-knowledge, before the guardians will throw 
wide the gate that opens on her mysteries. The path within lies 
through the portal of self-knowing, the mystic way that leads 
from hall to hall, until the worshipper stands face to face before 
the veil that mortal man has never raised. For to lift that veil 
before the shrine requires more than knowledge; the man must 
no longer be content to know, he must dare to be. And before 
he can be really anything worth immortality and fit to gaze on 
Wisdom face to face he must have the courage to ‘‘ lose him- 
self’; for only so can he “ find Himself.’’ He must no longer 
“ see the Self in all things and all things in the Self,” but begin 
consciously to be that Self. He must not foolishly measure the 
universe by the content of his own small consciousness; yet in 
some mysterious fashion he must be conscious that ‘the 
universe grows I.” 


* 
* * 


Worps, words, words! the Philistine will exclaim. Mere 
mystic verbiage, and as violent a wrenching of terms from 
their legitimate meaning as Mrs. Malaprop’s 
‘derangement of epitaphs.’’ And the Philis- 
tine, as is usually the case, has some right upon his side. For it 
must be evident even to the most enthusiastic mystic, if he will but 


Ideal and Fact 
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consider the matter without passion, that the sketch given above is 
not a description of fact, but an arbitrary ordering of conditions 
which never appear in life in such a clean-cut sequence. This 
straight-line advance which necessitates our passing through the 
full extent of the courts of knowledge before reaching the halls of 
self-knowledge, and then the passing through these in turn before 
we can gain access to the inner shrine of the goddess herself, is 
not really true to fact. And this simply because the temple of 
Wisdom is not made with hands or subject to the physical con- 
ditions of our'man-built holy places, nor do the admissions and ex- 
clusions of initiate and profane, as these are understood among 
men, obtain in this domain of all-seeing Providence. For do we 
not in actual life and fact find inextricably commingled in the 
self-same individual ignorance and knowledge, brutishness and 
self-knowing, folly and wisdom, in every degree and every com- 
bination? Therefore it is that the graphic description of an 
ideal must ever be “‘ foolishness” to the natural man, and also, 
we mayadd, . . . tothephilosopher. The ideal is formless, 
it is of the nature of ‘life and mind, rather than of body, and 
every attempt to clothe an ideal in concrete form must 
necessarily degrade it, and change its wisdom into foolishness. 


* 
* * 


IF, then, we are truly lovers of Wisdom, we should be the last to 
degrade it by ill-considered descriptions, by ill-chosen names and 
terms, by foolish expositions which take refuge 
in the thin air of empty verbiage to escape the 
trouble of observing the actual facts of life, which hem us 
in on every side in this mixed state of existence which the 
mystic would regard as all-earthly and gross. But this is surely 
an error. Theaccusation brought against the mystic and ascetic, 
that he is useless to society in that he fixes all his thoughts 
upon, and finds all his interests in, an impracticable other-world- 
ism, is ultimately based upon the intuition that Wisdom is not 
to be found in some one place, or even state, rather than 
in another. For if it be in some particular place, then it is 
absent from the rest of the universe, and all else is chaos, and 
chance rules; and if it be in some particular state of conscious- 
ness, it will have to be explained how a state of consciousness 


Here and Now 
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differs fundamentally from a place. It is rather to be believed 
that so far from being in better conditions to find Wisdom in 
heaven than on earth, we should the rather, in that more happy 
state as men suppose, have less incentive to self-development, 
self-conquest and self-knowing. The mystic’s watchword in 
scripture-exegesis is “‘ Here and now”’ and he flings history and 
criticism to the winds; but, strange to say, in actual life he is ever 


thinking of “there” and “then” and not of “here” and 


¢é ” 
° 


now 


* 
* * 


But, perhaps the mystic will rejoin: ‘‘One of the greatest of 
Masters has declared, ‘ My kingdom is not of this world,’ and He 

spoke in Wisdom’s name. We, therefore, 
eae is Beau- cannot find this kingdom here and now.” But 

iful and Good 

is not this mere juggling with words and no 
wise interpretation? Surely His kingdom is not of this world 
simply in the sense that it does not consist of earthly lands and 
dominions, but is a kingdom of righteousness, and therefore exist- 
ing wherever righteousness is found—on earth as well as in 
heaven? For assuredly it is not Wisdom who teaches the mate- 
rialistic and unjust dogma of the cursing of earth for the imagined 
theological sin of primzval man. Surely it were unjust to 
ascribe to Wisdom the contradictory statements of the foolish- 
ness which represents an All-knowing God cursing a creation 
which He is described in almost the same breath as having pro- 
nounced “ very good’’? The teaching of another sage should 
be our guide to a better understanding of the saying of the 
Christ ; the school of Hermes hands down to us the comfortable 
words that the world is not evil, but ‘‘ beautiful and good.” 


* 
* * 


SHALL we who are seeking for Wisdom, then, continue in this 
mistake, or in any form of the ancient error that Wisdom is some 
quantity or greatness, in terms of which the vast 

The ay ests ag majority of mankind still persist in thinking 
their God; or shall we even, while avoiding 
the Scylla-rock of quantity, allow ourselves to be engulphed in 
the Charybdis-whirlpool of quality, and while we smile at the 
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grotesque caricature of the Lord of Wisdom as ‘“‘an immeasur- 
able clergyman in a white tie,” fancy we are enlightened philo- 
sophers because we think of His spouse as some subtle condition 
of vibration? Surely she is not to be expressed in terms of 
number, weight or measure, nor yet abstracted from the world 
or state in which we live as some peculiar ‘otherness’ or 
‘‘whatness.’’ She is not to be sought, or known, or found, any 
more elsewhere than here, seeing that she is ever the same in 
manifold difference, and ever different in one and the same nature. 
Nor has she any veil cast over her; the figure is at fault. ’Tis 
we ourselves rather who veil ourselves from her. Her veil 
is never raised ; for she stands ever manifest in everything for all 
who will to see, once they have the courage to strip off the band- 
ages from their own eyes—not fearing for their precious separate 
souls (frantically endeavouring to save a something which they 
think they have—a something other than themselves—from some- 
thing else that equally is foreign to themselves, in order that they 
may for ever be with something yet again which still they are 
not)—but boldly yearning to commingle self in Self in utter unity. 
But enough for the present of these halting attempts to express 
thoughts too deep for words. And if we are asked why we have 
the courage or hardihood to write at all on such matters, things 
entirely beyond our knowledge and in nowise comprehensible to 
our intelligence, we can only reply that it is because it gives 
satisfaction to that self transcending mind, that supra-rational 
nature which refuses definition, but which wills us ever to keep 
reaching after things beyond our present grasp. 
Pao 

To return, then, to lesser things. We all of us generally desire 
to acquire knowledge, nay further, we strive to develope self- 

knowing, and above all other things we 
What do we Know? aspire after Wisdom. Further, we see that 

this desire, this striving, and this aspiration 
live, work and energise simultaneously within us; they are but 
different aspects or energies of the will of the Self. Doubtless 
all that has been here set forth in terms of Wisdom, could be 
equally well stated in terms of Love or of Power; but there need 
be no dispute about terms when once it is recognised that all 
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words are ever-changing expressions of thought, and not eternal 
symbols of truth. If, then, our terms be for the moment 
accepted, may we not say that for all of us who really love 
Wisdom there can be no more wholesome discipline than con- 
tinually to keep before our minds the question: What do we 
know? Nor should we be content with the simple answer: We 
know nothing. For though it is said that knowledge only begins 
when we know that we know nothing, it would be less confusing to 
say that perhaps the wisest thing for one who is endeavouring to 
perfect himself as an instrument of self-knowing, is the constant 
practice of revising his knowledge, of ever striving to discover 
what he really knows, of discriminating between knowledge and 
belief, fact and hypothesis—in brief, of being absolutely honest 
with himself, and consequently rigidly truthful with others. 
* “3 aie 
No society existing requires greater circumspection in these 
matters than our own; for, dealing with the subjects we do, we 
are open to greater temptations than others 
ne and confidently to state as facts of knowledge 
nowledge f ; 
what are, and must be in the nature of things, 
matters of belief. For as we are ever searching in the byeways 
of abnormal happening, and familiarising ourselves with the 
statements of seers and prophets, and with the oracular pro- 
nouncements of those who have claimed and still claim super- 
rational authority for their assertions—if we do not use the 
greatest care in how we state our case, we shall be obnoxious to 
the charge of claiming for ourselves to be considered privileged 
recipients of Divine favour and set above our fellows, and instead 
of being a help to a better understanding of the nature of things, 
we shall stir up a bitter spirit of animosity against us and ruin 
our chances of service. All such misunderstanding, however, 
can be easily obviated with the exercise of a little care, and with 
scrupulous attention to the habit of accurate statement. There 
is no need to abstain from any one of the subjects in which we 
are interested for fear of being thought over-credulous, or fan- 
tastic dreamers, provided we say ‘‘ we believe” when things are 
beyond our knowledge, and not state our beliefs as definite facts 
of knowledge—and here to keep honest touch with our fellows the 
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meaning of ‘“‘knowledge”’ must be limited to what we ourselves 


know and not what someone else may have experienced. 


* 
* * 


To take an instance out of the many theories on which so many 
of our members love to speculate—the “ planetary chain.” The 
vast majority of us, if we rigidly state facts, 

ng a know nothing whatever on the subject; for us 

it is a theory, a hypothesis. Therefore if any- 

one of this majority is tempted in the heat of the moment into 
saying in the name of Theosophy: ‘ We know how the evolu- 
tionary scheme proceeds on the other globes of our chain,” he 
should not be surprised if he finds that he has stirred up an- 
tagonism rather than assent to the theory in the minds of his 
hearers. For they naturally say: ‘‘ How do you know?” And 
if he is not of the very small number who can reply: ‘I have 
seen these things with psychic sight,” he has to refer his critic 
to those absent seers, and so the whole body has to meet the 
current of the just resentment and the disappointed hopes pre- 
cipitated by the unguarded statement of a unit among its mem- 
bers. And even in the case of the few who can see and make 
definite observation of some small part of the vast and complex 
phenomena summed up under this theory, they too have severally 
limits to their area of knowledge, and even granting that they 
may know something definite of the planetary chain, which we 
others may believe or reject according to its reasonableness, 
it is very evident that they can know nothing of such lofty sub- 
jects as the primary beginnings of things. They, too, must also 
say on all such matters “‘I believe,” or ‘‘I have heard” this 
much further on this subject, if they would invite the serious 
attention of thinking minds who have shaken themselves free 
from the old servitude to ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord” statements. We 
can only win our way to the hearts of the present generation by 
the “‘ sweet reasonableness”? of our methods. Wisdom for the 
mass of us at present would be utterly unattainable in any degree 
if it had to depend on great learning or brilliant exposition; but 
what we all can do, even the least gifted of our number, is to 
cultivate the habit of the utmost accuracy of statement in things 
which hitherto in the world have been obscured and distorted 
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by passion and self-interest. Such an atmosphere of honest 
effort to be absolutely true to ourselves and utterly frank and 
candid with our neighbours would do more to win the sympathy 
and respect of the world, not only for our little group of strug- 
gling students but better still for our ideal, than all the learning 
and the ability the very best of us can command in the interests 
of Theosophy. 


* 
* * 


INDIVIDUALS can do little or nothing in this attempt to prepare 
the way for a true science of religion; we must work together 
if we are to achieve any general good. The 
spats of occasional warnings and declarations of our 
most prominent writers and speakers will not 
suffice to convince the world that we are not merely some new 
sect of believers in yet one more supposed infallible revelation ; 
this can be achieved alone by the general cultivation of an unbroken 
habit of accurate statement, the natural expression of an ever- 
present habit of thought. If this could be done, our Society 
would be the most potent instrument for creating the conditions 
of sanity and balance in which true knowledge can be acquired, 
self-knowledge perfected, and Wisdom permitted to reveal her- 
self in greater fullness than has ever been possible before in the 
history of our present humanity. All this can be done simply by 
drawing a sharp distinction between the facts of our own ex- 
perience and our belief in the statements of others. If we hear 
A. declare that some fact entirely outside our own experience 
is true, then, even if we are convinced he speaks truth, we 
have no right to say to B., “‘ This is true”; but only, “ A. says 
this is true, and I believe him.”’ We shall thus begin to serve 
together as some small portion of the mirror of truth, tiny 
enough in all conscience at the beginning, but ever growing 
greater, for let us not forget the saying—true for our Society as 
for every member of it—‘‘If ye are not faithful in the little 
who will give you the greater?” 
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Peco tte RUINS OF THE FAITH OF 
DEE ANCIENT «SLAVS 


CosMOGONY 


THE first fragment which we quote is from the Book of the Depth 
(Golubinnaya Kniga), a very famous apocryph, which has in- 
spired the whole of Russian popular poetry; it is miscalled Book 
of the Dove (Gloubinnaya Kmga), by corruption of a word. The 
poem runs thus in translation : 


Our free world 

Began at God’s judgment. 

The red sun was born from His Face, 
From His Son*, the King of Heaven. 
From His breast came the young light moon. 
From His vestments fell the many stars. 
From His thoughts arose the nights. 
From His eyes the dawns were lit. 

His Spirit breathed in the winds. 

Of His Son is our reason and mind. 

Of the clouds of heaven are our thoughts. 
Man is born from Adamiy, 

Our bones are from the stone, 

Our bodies are from the earth, 

Our blood runs from the black sea, 


The Southern Slavs of the Carpathian range have best 
preserved the old beliefs; their account of the Creation is as 
follows : 

Such was the beginning of the world. 
The Breath of God passed over the earth, 
For there was then no earth, no heaven, 
No earth, no heaven, no sea. . . . 
In the midst of the waters were two trees, 
* The transcription as we know it comes from Christian sources and times. 


*€ Son "’ is everywhere construed as an allusion to Jesus Christ. The origin of the 
fragment is clearly Pagan. 
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Two doves came down on the two trees— 
. . How are we to ground the world?” they said. 

“ Let us go down into the depth of the sea, 

Bring up from there some fine sand, 

Some dark blue stone. . 

Let us strew out the fine sand, 

Let us breathe on the dark blue stone. 

From the fine sand comes the black earth, 

The cool waters and the green herbs; 

From the blue stone, the blue heaven, 

The blue heaven and the clear sun, 

The clear sun and the light moon, 

The light moon and all the stars. 

There is also a tradition among the people that the earth is 
fixed on three great fish and thirty small ones; thirty-three in 
all. Sreznevsky* says there was a belief that the earth (as 
cosmos) arose from the sea (the ‘‘ Holy Water’’), in which were 
plunged also the sun, moon, stars, lightning and winds. The 
first land to issue from the sea was Mount Triglav (of three 
heads), from the summit of which are to be seen all the seas of 
this world. 

The Slovaki, a South Slavonic tribe, say that the Spirit of 
God ts still in the waters surrounding the earth; when Spirit and 
Water cease to be closely united, the Divine Spirit will rise out 
of the water and the end of this world will come. 

In this legend we have a conception quite in accordance 
with the Wisdom tradition. The Roussine tribe adds poetically: 
“It is the King Fire and his Queen the Water who created the 
world.” 

Few traces remain of the early Slav theogony. Helmold 
(i. 84) says that the gods were believed to arise from the blood of 
the highest God; and the nearer they were to Him, the mightier. 
According to Kastarskyf there is a passage in an old Russian 
chronicle which says that ‘‘man was born from the worn-out 
undergarment of God thrown down on earth.” 

There is very little material from which to reconstruct the 


* The Shrines and the Cult of the Slavs-(1846). 


+ Sketch of Slav Mythology. St. Petersburg; 1841. Most of the following 
details are taken from this valuable book, as well as from Sreznevsky’s and 
Kostomaroff's more elaborate works. To give separate references would double 
the length of the present article. 
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Slav cosmogony ; it is easier to follow the order of the planes by 
the hierarchy of gods than by remnants of any actual doctrine. 
There are, however, the following hints to be found : 

(a) We have already seen that the earth was regarded as 
being surrounded by a circle of waters, thus we have two planes, 
the physical and the astral, for which water has everywhere and 
in all times been the symbol. In a work quoted by Buslaeff,* 
the Earth is represented as saying to the Sea: ‘‘I am the mother 
ofallmen . . . and of heaven, but thou art the Begetter of 
the Serpent’; which seems to indicate the astral plane under 
the symbol of the serpent; and also alludes to a third region— 
heaven, the plane of mind. It had two different regions; the 
work already alluded to speaks of “‘beings living under the 
inextinguishable Fire. They eat not nor drink. They go where 
the winds [the currents?] go. They know no death.” This 
was the plane of the Air, situated below the plane of Fire, which 
was the fourth. An allusion is also made in Buslaeff’s splendid 
study to “ the land whence came the Angels of Light, separated 
from earth by the sea and the stream,” and mention is made 
of a further land—the land of Rachmans or Vhramans; change 
the v sound of Sanscrit and Slav into its correspondent Latin }, ~ 
and we have the “‘land of Brahman.” Here then it seems pos- 
sible to trace seven planes or regions of cosmos, as follows: 

1. The physical plane (Earth). 

The astral (Water). 

The heaven world (Air). 

A higher world (Fire). 

The Light (Akdsha ?). 

The ‘‘ Land of Brahman.” 

The ‘‘ Circle of the Spirit of God” which surrounds 
both heed and waters and penetrates the waters round the earth. 

We can freely use the material to be found in the later 
(so-called Christian) writings, when the old Slav MSS. fail. We 
have Buslaeff’s authority for this, he says: ‘‘ Russian poetry [all 
born from apocryphal tradition, as known to all students] was 
the pupil of Russian paganism ”’ (i., p. 504). 


SL ot a aS 
Rae eo ee ee 


* Hist. Sketches of Russian Popular Literature (1861). 
+ The Talk of the Three Holy Men, a famous legend. 
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(6) The Arab writer Ibrahtm Ben Vessif, quoted by 
Sreznevsky,* says that the Slavs held seven chief feasts for seven 
gods. The chief of these gods was the King of the sun, who 
lives in the sun; He has under Him twelve kingdoms; these 
are governed by His twelve sons. The “ Devs of the sun” 
‘‘serve them, wash them and comb their hair.’”’ When an impure 
act is done the sun hides its rays, and the moon dominates. 
This seems to be an allusion not only to the Divine Sun as the 
source of Life, but to its relation to the inner sun of man, the 
Ray, withdrawn when the moon (symbolising kama) drags the 
outer man down. 

The already quoted work also speaks of the shield of Yarovit 
—the god whose name and state we shall presently study—and 
its sacred significance ; this shield inspired such awe that nobody 
dared to touch it. It was the symbol ofthe circle of heaven and 
of the power of the sun. 

Sreznevsky, in his Studies of the Slav Pagan Cult,t shows 
that the Slavs paid worship to the sun, moon and the stars as 
divine beings, and also to this planet itself ‘‘as the abode of the 
gods.” 

The Czechs still believe that the sun dwells in the ‘* Land 
beyond the Sea,” whence come seeds and birds—the germs 
indeed of evolving life, and the winged Spirit following them. 

The Serbs believe the sun to be a beautiful youth; two 
virgins, dawn and sunset, are at his side; seven angel-judges, 
and seven messengers ;t he dwells in the high sacred mountains, 
the moon (lunar chain?) is his uncle (grandfather in other 
legends); he has seven grandchildren, sons of his sons, and many 
sisters (sun-systems?). Such is the picture of the celestial 
hierarchy that presided over cosmic life and evolution, as 
preserved to our times by the scattered traditions of Slavia. 


THEOGONY 


We have now reached the most complicated part of our 


* The Review of the Public Instruction Board, t. 51 (1846), p. 36. 
+ St. Petersburg ; 1848. 


{ This may parallel the teaching of the seven Dhyani-Buddhas watching from 
on high, and the seven Boddhisattvas coming into incarnation to guide mankind. 
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study. The confusion, at first, is great, nevertheless our theo- 
sophical studies do, to some extent, illuminate the darkness of 
the labyrinth in which we are plunged. We have seen that at 
the Dawn of Manifestation the first to come into existence from 
the Waters of the Unknown Space, was the Mount Triglav, the 
Three Heads of the High Mount, which appear to indicate the 
highest Triad. The great temple of the last metropolis of Slavia 
(now Stettin) was dedicated to Triglav, the Three-faced God; 
possibly the highest Triad, reflected. The One in Three existed 
above all gods in the Slav mythology; on this point the testi- 
mony is positive and scientific. 

In that which now follows we shall rely chiefly upon the 
evidence of the very famous book of the renowned historian 
Kostomaroff.* ‘‘ There is no doubt,” says the Introduction, 
“that the Slavs, in their seeming polytheism, recognised one 
God, . . . andalso spirits which peopled nature.” 

Both Kostomaroff and Sreznevsky quote Helmold as 
follows: ‘‘ The Baltic Slavs recognised One God, the God of 
gods, Who takes care only of what is of heaven ”’ (spirit ?). 

Procopius also speaks of a ‘‘ high god’”’ who takes care of 
earth and men; this statement appears to refer to Peroun, the 
chief deity—the God to whom reference is made by the author 
of St. Othon’s Life,t when he says: ‘‘ The Slavs acknowledge the 
Great God, Master of all treasures.”” Helmold speaks also of a 
Supreme Being anda God of Heaven all-powerful. 

Nestor, a Slav, and Helmold, an alien, both bear testimony 
to the existence of a belief in a Supreme Being as forming part 
of the Slay doctrines.t{ ‘‘The other gods,” says Helmold, 
‘“‘emanate from His blood; the nearer they are to Him, the 
higher and perfecter.” Nestor points out the difference between 
Him and Peroun, the chief of the secondary deities. The 
fundamental dogma of the Slavs was emanation; Slav thought 
embraced all nature; all the manifested universe, physical and 
spiritual, seemed to the Slavs to be living; in each form of 


* Slav Mythology. Kiev ; 1847. Lectures delivered at the Imperial University of 
St. Wladimir, in 1846. 

+ Vita St. Oth. : Acta Sanctorum, 433. 

t Texts of Nestor's Chronicles, 20. Chron, Slav., ibid, 
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manifestation was the Spirit of Life, emanated from the Creator; 
this, as is pointed out in Die Wissenschaft der Myth (Kollar and 
Ganusk), links Slav doctrines with those of the Hindus, and 
with the teachings of the Zend Avesta. 

First, then, came the worship of the God who emanates 
from Himself the sustaining Life which animates matter 
(Kostomaroff says ‘‘ dead’ matter, we should rather perhaps use 
the phrase “ virgin matter’’); this God is the One, behind the 
Three: Spirit— Matter—Life. 

Secondly came the worship of Light ; this was the worship 
of the Mother of Light, to whom reference will shortly be made. 

There are also traditions of gods who reigned on earth as 
rulers and law-givers; in the old Chronicle of Hypate it is said: 
‘Once reigned on earth Svarog, the highest being, father of 
light. After him reigned his son Dajd-Bog.” The people 
believed that beings of light had to incarnate on earth in human 
forms; as in old Iran these gods incarnate taught war as well 
as agriculture. 

Ditmar of Mersenburg shows that in Retra, in the temple 
of Radegast (Rugevit), the walls were covered with ‘‘ mysterious 
letter signs” (hieroglyphs ?), and full of images of gods and 
goddesses terribly armed. The statue of the titular god was of 
gold; on his head* sat an eagle with open wings, on his breast 
was painted the head of a black ox. 

Saxon and Lubelsky Chronicles say that the worship of 
Radegast, which was identical with that of Svarojitch, the same 
ritual serving for both forms of worship, was spread all over 
Slavia. Radegast was Light incarnate ; he was believed to have 
been a hero who reigned gloriously and fell in battle, finally 
becoming a god.t Radegast and Svarojitch, as champions of 
the good against the opposing forces of evil, seem also to have 
symbolised Wisdom. The chronicler Vatzerad calls Radegast, 
Son of Kér (the sun). The study of the attributes of Svarojitch 
and Radegast brings us to the consideration of the highest form 
of their cult; the worship paid in the Holy of Holies, Arcona, 
the temple of Sviatovit. 


* Helm. and Arn., Chron., 53 n., p. 126. 
t Chron, Slav., 126, 
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THe TEMPLE OF ARCONA 


Though eight hundred years have passed since the destruc- 
tion of Arcona, one yet can sense the awe and the devotion with 
which a whole people entered the precincts of that sacred spot. 
On the white northern cliff of Ruja (the oldest name of Ruyana 
or Riigen) stood the fortress and the temple of Arcona, the 
national shrine, whence flowed the religious teaching which was 
the guide and refuge of the whole land in all its needs and trials. 
Inside the city in an open space, surrounded by a double wall, 
under a purple roof, was the shrine of Sviatovit (or Sviantovit) 
a finely ornamented building of wood. The exterior entrance 
was in the form of an arch covered with painted frescoes. Inside, 
the temple was divided into two parts; in the middle were four 
columns hung with purple hangings forming-the walls of the 
sanctuary. The ceiling, brilliant with red colouring, covered 
alike the exterior and interior shrine; within the latter stood 
the image of Sviatovit, considerably above life size; the image 
had four heads, of which two looked backwards and two forwards. 
In the right hand the image held a horn of wine, filled once a 
year by a chosen priest; in the left hand was a bow; the feet 
were rooted in the soil; at the side of the god lay the saddle and 
bridle of his sacred white horse, also a gigantic sword covered with 
silver, and of the finest workmanship. The dates upon which the 
services in honour of the god took place were fixed and invariable; 
herein the custom differed from that of other shrines, where the 
priests arranged appropriate days by divination ; on these days, 
before the service, prophecies were delivered. 

Every man and woman held it to be a duty to bring to 
Arcona a piece of money, and the third part of war spoil. The 
temple had an institution unheard of in Pagan lands; Sviatovit 
had a guard of three hundred warriors, devoted only to the 
service of the temple; and these men fought ‘‘ in God’s name.” 
There was a list of these warriors, and all spoils which they 
gained in war went to the treasury of the shrine. Every Slav 
prince and king sent gifts to this revered sanctuary. There 
were many temples of Sviatovit in the land, which were served by 
priests of lesser rank, who were subject to the chief priest of 
Arcona. The sacred white horse of the God, which the high 
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priest only could touch or ride, was used in most of the cere- 
monies for divination. It was used chiefly before an impending 
war. The priests and women attached to the temple employed 
also other means of divination ; for example, looking into ashes, 
throwing small pieces of wood, both black and white, and 
so on. 

The eagles of Sviatovit and the banners of the nation were 
kept in this temple; here also was sheltered the stamtzia, 
Sviatovit’s banner, which ‘‘had more power than prince or 
priest,” for all that was done under its waving folds was lawful 
and permitted.* It was held in such veneration that when the 
Danes succeeded in taking it from its defenders, the obstinate 
courage of the Slavs failed at once, and Arcona became an easy 
prey. The influence of the place may be estimated by the fact 
that no public action was undertaken unless a blessing upon it 
was sent from Arcona. 

Adam of Bremen writes: ‘‘ The Slavs did nothing without 
the will of the Ranes [inhabitants of Ruyana], so feared were 
they through the love the gods bore them, love deserved by their 
deep devotion, excellent before all.” Helmold gives us the key 
to that power: ‘“‘Sviatovit, god of Ruyana, was so respected 
because the answers received there were truth, so that the other 
gods were as demi-gods to him” (op. cit., 1. 52). _Helmold tells us 
also that one of the causes of Arcona’s power was the special 
ritual of the temple, which placed it at the head of all others. 

Slavia was divided into two “‘ obediences,’’ Arcona and 
Retra, shrines of the High God and of the Son of the Sun. In 
1056 two tribes left Retra for Arcona, a step which brought war 
upon them. 

In Arcona was held a yearly sacrifice ‘‘ of purification” and 
the service of prophecy as to the success of the year and the 
fruitfulness of the harvest ; this was foretold by the cup in the 
hand of the deity. On this occasion the high priest entered the 
shrine, his breath held back lest it should pollute the purity of 
the atmosphere; if he found the wine cup empty, the harvest 
and the happiness of the coming year were assured; and in this 
case he refilled the cup. 


* Saxo Grammaticus, 830-31. 
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Even in our days the Slavs of Illyria feast on Sviatovit’s 
Day ; this feast is accompanied by all the old Pagan rites; all the 
Roman Church could do was to substitute for the hated name of 
the Pagan god, the innocent title of St. Vit; in our days, too, 
the burning of amber, once sacred to the old worship of Arcona, 
is faithfully held in religious honour upon the island of Rigen. 

Sviatovit was surrounded by heroic legends of the old, old 
times, when he incarnated among his people; and the Ranes 
still, in their mind’s eye, beheld him riding his white horse 
before their army as it advanced to victory. 

But there is little doubt that the shrine of Arcona, behind 
its purple veils, held more than religious power. Traces remain, 
as we Shall see, of a higher knowledge, an inner teaching kept 
in its recesses. . 

Tatistcheff, in his Russian History (eighteenth century edi- 
tion), says that the name of Sviatovit meant the ‘ All-seeing,”’ 
and his four faces were a symbol of the four cardinal points. 
There was another statue with four heads, that of Porenout 
Porevit had five heads, and the image of Rugievit, also placed 
in Riigen temples, had seven faces. The great deity of Stettin, 
the metropolis, Triglav by name, had three heads; he is often 
identified with Sviatovit, who had many names; for example, 
Vycheslay (the High Glory), Vodin or Odin, which means the 
One, sometimes used as a neuter, Odno (the One in neuter, 
What one). The name meant also Holy Light (Sviaty Viti). 
The goddess Podaga, or “‘ Devouring Fire,” was his mate. His 
name may also be interpreted as ‘‘ Spectator Mundi” (Svet-Vid). 
Peroun’s title was ‘‘ the Lord”’ (Vladyka). 

The identity of the high gods with their chief is often so 
visible, that we may admit that most of them were held to be 
aspects of the One who was called Prabog (the One that had been 
before all). The others were Pribogi (attendant gods). The 
wisdom of the *‘ Old God”’ knew no arbitrary laws. The Slav 
word for God” is Bog (Bag in Czech), The word indicating 
divine action is, in Czech, Bagavat. 

Most of the secondary deities were no doubt tribal gods or 
goddesses. Kastorsky (of. cit.) shows that they were divided into 


Razi (counsellors) and Zernitra (sorcerers, magi). 
2 
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Tree WorsHIP 


One of the most remarkable cults was that of Prove or 
Prone; one of his images was in Liibeck; it represented a man 
with a crown on his head, and elongated ears; he held in his 
hand a red-hot iron. Helmold says that among the Vagres, 
whose tribal deity he was, he had no images, nor temples; to 
him was consecrated an oak surrounded by a wall; inside this 
wall no one could enter save for sacrifice, or to seek sanctuary.* 
The mention of the oak of Prone brings us to the most poetical 
side of the Slav exoteric cult; this is the worship paid to trees 
and woods. 

The wood surrounding the temple of Retra was sacred; so 
also was the zuttbor (“holy wood,” sviatybor), which was 
famous in the chronicles.+ Most of the old gai, or holy forests, 
were regarded as temples. To them came the spirits of the 
princes of old to pray to ‘‘an unknown god”; to them also 
came the living to judgment, or to hold high council, when the 
deepest recesses of the forest were sought, spots where no sun- 
ray could penetrate.t To these forests came the Slovak girls, 
in the autumn; they came to “listen to the spirit ”; the fall of 
leaves prognosticated for them the future; a ray of sunshine 
falling on a tree was an omen; if it formed a circle, it foretold 
bliss; if a cross, trials; if the ray had a greenish tint, it por- 
tended illness and death. 

In the spring, on the day of the Semik (the seventh week 
from the Thursday in Easter week), and on Trinity Day they 
went to the woods with crowns of blue flowers and wild roses to 
keep the feast of the ‘‘ Queen,” Lada, goddess of love, and 
mother of light ; Lada, mother of Lado, the sun. 

The Slavs occasionally brought food as sacrifice to the trees; 
but only to such trees as were hollow, which seems to indicate 
that the tree was regarded as the dwelling-place of the god, 
rather than the object of worship.§ Sreznevsky says that the 


* Chron. Slav., 1857. Peroun, says Gwagnini, held a red-hot stone. 
+ See Vitmar or Ditmar, vi. 26; vii. 17. 

t Kraledway MS., vi. 22-23, 50-51. 

§ Kastorsky, of. cit., p. 133. 
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Slavs may have brought food to the feet of divine images, but 
certainly not with the intention of feeding the statues. The 
object was rather to consecrate the food before it was eaten by 
the worshippers. It seems probable that this food was finally 
given to the poor, for every temple feast was succeeded by a 
repast and sacred games; a portion of the food was always 
reserved for the poorer devotees. Sreznevsky says: “It is 
impossible to admit that the Slavs, with their high ideal of 
divinity, could connect [with it ?] a belief in the possibility of 
feeding the gods.” 


Tue SYMBOLS AND CULTS OF THE GopDs 


The three-headed God of the metropolis, Triglav, was said 
to have three faces as symbols of his sway over heaven, earth and 
the nether world. A gold-embroidered veil covered his eyes and 
his lips, and he was represented in a sitting posture. In his 
honour were held sacred dances and sacred games. He was very 
widely worshipped in Slavland, and at the beginning of the 
persecutions his statues were hidden away in caverns; his sacred 
horse was black and four priests attended it. Sefried says the 
temple at Stettin had in it golden cups which were used for 
divination. 

Rugievit* had a temple in Riigen ; he had seven heads, and 
held seven swords, an eighth sword was in his hand. Near his 
shrine was the triune temple of Porevit, an unarmed statue 
represented this god; the god of peace, whose Feast of Peace 
was celebrated in winter; so also was that of Porenut (from 
poromic = to give life).t Porenut had four heads, and held a fifth 
between his hands, grasping it by the beard and by the forehead. 
This head Naronchevitch thinks to be a symbol of the new 
sun. 

The Slavonic Mars was Yarovit, who bore a golden 
shield, the image of the cosmos and possibly of the ‘ world 


* He was, we think, identical with Radegast; he was also Svarojitch, the “Son” 
or Cosmos in manifestation. Rugievit was Lord of the seven planes, which were 
symbolised by his seven heads. 

+ Naronchevitch, Myth. Slav, 
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egg. This shield was held in such reverence that on one 
occasion, when the shrine was attacked by some newly con- 
verted Christians, the priest of Yarovit seized the shield and ran 
out to the assailants with a terrible cry. The effect was in- 
stantaneous; the enemy, struck with the old awe, fell on their 
faces before it. 

The Russian shrines were chiefly dedicated to Peroun, the 
Thunderer. He was the Slavonic Indra, and was supposed to be 
the tribal god of Russ (old Russia). Peroun appears to corre- 
spond with the Hindu Indra; Stribog, god of the wind, with 
Vayf; and Mokesh with Varuna. Mora or Mara, a feminine 
deity, corresponds with Yama. Worship was also paid to Devana, 
daughter of Peroun and Letniza, and to Volos or Veles, protector 
of animals and of harvests. 

The crown of these cults was the worship paid to the Mother 
and Son, Lada and Lado; the virgin mother of light, and the 
god of love and light. Lado is joy, youth, health, spring, 
love, bliss, beauty eternal. His mother, virgin and wife, holds 
in her hand a flower or a fruit ; she has been compared with the 
““ Golden Woman” of the Finns, who holds the babe in her arms. 
Lada is always called ‘‘ Mother,” or the ‘‘ Golden Lady.” She 
was sometimes identified with the sun; the Czechs called her 
‘‘ Beauty ” (Krassyna) ; and Dlougosh speaks of her as “‘ Venus 
Dzedzilia.”” Lado is dual; he is called Lel; Lel was always 
linked with Palel, his twin; the ancient cult, as well as modern 
games, regard these two as one, Lel and Palel, or Lel and Lelia, 
male-female ; twins or brothers, two parts of one ray. In Slav 
games and popular songs still may be heard the names of the 
ancient gods: Lado, Lel, Lada or Dana (a Celtic word), Lelek 
(Cupid), Dundja, and Didde, an ancient name of unknown 
lineage, of an unknown language. 

Still at the rosy sunsets of spring the people sing to the 
god of love: 


The beautiful youth brings thee roses 
O Lado, holy god! 
Lado, O hear us, Lado, 

To thee we sing our songs, 
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To thee we incline our hearts, 
O Lado, hear us, Lado.* 


Russia, if we except Novgorod with its high priest Bogomil 
the Nightingale, seems to have had few temples; its limitless 
forests served, probably, as places of worship, though everywhere 
in the steppes there are traces of walled govodki (small fortresses), 
built, like Stonehenge, in the form of a broken ring, with an 
entrance often hidden, and sometimes leading into the earth; 
whither is unknown. 


Tue LIFE-sIpE oF NATURE 


All nature was, for the Slav, filled with living beings. The 
woods held giants, and Vilas, of whom more later; the nether 
world was peopled by the Strigi and Skritki (the hidden “little 
people”). The Domovoi, or spirit of home, is still dear to the 
Russian peasant; there are the water sprites, the spirits of the 
forest, and the two strange beings, Katchey Undying, a sort of 
invisible Don Quixote, and the Baba-Yaga (Plague Baba), a 
feminine horror, which is yet ever defeated, even by children. 
There is also the Ymiy Gorinitch, a serpent, or magician, who 
turns, at night, into a dragon. Then there are the still feared 
and believed in Ladies of the Sea, the Russalki, the goddesses of 
streams ; beautiful temptresses rising tothe moon rays on spring 
and summer nights. There are the sylphs, and the Vilas, 
Lada’s huntresses, the mysterious “virgins of noon”; they are 
called Samovili (samo=self) to distinguish them from spirits 
created by the will of another (elementals ?). The Vilas were 
golden-haired ; they wore white and golden robes; their heads 
were crowned with flowers; they offered to dance with those 
they met in their forest haunts ; but they were dangerous associ- 
ates, and killed men who fell into their power. Under their 
airy feet the herb remains erect. They are the Slav Valkyrie, 


* To show the grace of rhythm we quote a few words of the original Slav: 
“* Lepi tvo tergo roje, 
Tebi, Lado, sveti Boje! 
Lado, slouchay nos, Lado! 
Pesme, Lado, pewamo ti 
Servdza nache klaniamo ti! 
Lado, etc,” 
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for in the Sagas many a hero is represented as calling for their 
aid on the battlefield: ‘‘O Vila, help me!” They knew all the 
magic of nature, and owned allegiance to their queen, the 
great white Vila. 

With the consideration of this host of heavenly amazons 
who thronged the threshold of the Slav Valhalla, we will leave 
the study of this fading religion which once inspired a nation 
with love stronger than death. Inasubsequent paper an examin- 
ation of the Slav view of man as the reflection of the cosmos, 
will be attempted. 

A RUSSIAN. 


THE, SIKH -GURUS 


(CONCLUDED FROM p. 65) 


WHEN Govind heard of the death of his father he sent his 
sweepers to Delhi to bring the corpse to Anandptir. They entered 
the jail on the pretence of sweeping there, and brought away the 
body on a cart laden with grass. The body was brought to 
Anandptr and burned, a great shrine being erected on the 
spot ; the head, which had remained at Delhi, was burnt there 
by some Sikhs and a shrine erected over it also. 

Thus, according to Sikh tradition, Guru Teg-bahadur appears 
quite as an innocent man, who suffered severely at the hands 
of the bigoted Aurangzeb. To this view, his compositions, 
which are contained in the Granth and bear the stamp of a 
rather melancholy and world-renouncing character, seem to 
have contributed greatly, and it is not to be overlooked that as 
to his sanctity and renunciation of the world, it is these very 
verses which are appealed to in the tradition summarised above. 

But we must not too hastily conclude from this that Teg- 
bahadur was altogether a quiet, world-renouncing fakir, who did 
not meddle in affairs or the politics of the time; for the moral 
ideas of the Sikhs of those times had already departed so far 
from those of Guru Nanak, and their hatred against the Mos- 
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lems was already so great, that they considered rebellion against 
the established government and plundering the property of 
Mohammedans as altogether lawful and meritorious acts. 

Comparing the Sikh tradition with other sources of informa- 
tion, we may gather that the Guru was by no means only a 
harmless, spiritual instructor, but rather that, riding at the head 
of well-armed disciples, he levied contributions on the zemindars 
and inhabitants of the villages they passed through, and made 
regular raids upon the Mohammedan population. Even the Sikh 
accounts show that the Guru had not only a strong band of 
Sikhs with him, but that he also engaged some of the rural clans 
to enter his service, promising that he would pay them hand- 
somely and put them in the way of obtaining rich booty. The 
Sikh Sakhis also state that the Mohammedan soldiers were at 
the heels of the Guru, trying to capture him. 

It is thus fairly evident that while the bigotry and cruelty 
of the Mohammedan conquerors were undoubtedly the root cause 
of the persecution of Teg-bahadur and the Sikhs, yet at the same 
time, their own turbulence and constant raiding expeditions gave 
the Mohammedans ample reason for seizing and putting to death 
the head of such a community; and political reasons had cer- 
tainly as much to do with his death as the fanatical religious 
bigotry of the Emperor Aurangzeb, which is admitted on all 
hands. 


10. Guru Govind Singh (A.D. 1675-1708) 


We now come to Guru Govind Singh, the tenth and last 
of the Sikh Gurus, under whom the community assumed its 
final form and completed its transformation into a religious 
nationality. 

Guru Teg-bahadur was succeeded by his son, Govind Singh, 
who, as we have seen, was only fifteen years old when his father 
died. Ashe was surrounded on all sides by dangers, he retreated 
to the mountains, where he kept himself concealed, occupying 
himself with hunting and archery, in which latter art he became 
a great adept. He also studied Persian and read a good deal of 
Hindi, but never attempted the study of Sanskrit, though he 
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occasionally tried to imitate it in his compositions, which on the 
whole are very intricate and difficult. 

When he had attained to years of manhood, he stood up 
publicly as Guru, and began to collect the dispersed and intimi- 
dated members of the Sikh community. During his years of 
retreat he had matured his plans; his aim was to wreak a bloody 
vengeance on the murderers of his father, to subvert totally the 
Mohammedan power, and to found a new empire on its ruins. 

Owing to his early education at Patna under Hindu Pandits, 
his mind was deeply imbued with Hindu religious conceptions, 
and he therefore resolved, before embarking upon his great enter- 
prise, to secure to himself the aid of the goddess Durga, who was 
his special object of worship. After he had procured some 
Pandits fom Benares, he went with them to the hill of Naina Devi, 
some six kos distant from Anandptr. There he began to 
practise the severest austerities according to the directions of 
the Pandits. When he had gone through the course of these 
austerities, the Brahmans began to offer up his burnt offerings, 
throwing hundreds of maunds of ghi, raw sugar and molasses 
into the fire. 

When the burnt offering was completed the Pandits told 
the Guru that he should now, in order to make a powerful offer- 
ing, cut off the head of his own son and put it before the goddess. 
Govind Singh had four sons, but when he asked their mothers 
to give him one, they flatly refused it. The Guru asked the 
Pandits what was now to be done? And when they answered 
that the head of someone else would do, five (others say twenty- 
five) disciples offered their heads, one of which was cut off and 
offered to the goddess, and thus the burnt offering made com- 
plete. The story goes, that thereupon the Devi appeared and 
said: ‘‘ Go, thy sect will prosper in the world.” 

When the Guru had returned from the hills to Anandpdr, 
he assembled the societies of the disciples, and told them that he 
required the head of a disciple; he who loved his Guru should 
give it. Most of them were terror-stricken and fled; but five 
of them rose and resolutely offered their heads. Their names 
(which have been carefully preserved, while that of the victim 
offered to Naina Devi has not) were: Dharm Singh, Sukka 
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Singh, Daya Singh, Himmat Singh, and Muhkam Singh. These 
five he took into a room, and told them that, as he had found 
them true, he would give them the Pahul (initiation or baptism) 
of the true religion. He made them bathe and seated them side 
by side; he dissolved purified sugar in water and stirred it with 
a two-edged dagger, and having recited over it some verses, he 
made them drink some of this sherbert, some part of it he poured 
on their heads and the rest he sprinkled on their bodies. Then 
patting them with his hand he cried with a loud voice: “Say, 
The Khalsa of the Vah-Guru! Victory of (to) the holy Vah- 
Guru!” After he had given the Pahul to these five in this 
manner, he took it likewise from them, and in this way all the 
rest of his disciples were initiated, to whom he gave the name of 
the Khalsa, adding to the name of each of them the epithet 
Singh (lion). Then he gave the order, that whoever desired to 
be his disciple must always have five things with him which all 
begin with the letter kakka (K), viz., the haiv (which must not be 
cut), a comb, a knife, a sword, and breeches reaching to the knee, 
otherwise he would not consider him as his disciple. In order 
to separate his Sikhs totally from the Hindus and to form them 
into a distinct body, which should also be known as such by 
outward signs, he issued many other regulations. 

As he had perceived that the Hindus had fallen an easy prey 
to the Mohammedan invaders by reason of their division into 
castes, which nursed feelings of separateness and jealousy, and 
moreover did not allow the lower orders to bear arms, he abolish- 
ed caste altogether, in order to put all on a footing of equality, 
and he received people of all castes, even sweepers, into the 
Khalsa. But this offended the pride and prejudices of the 
higher castes to such a degree, that a great many of his disciples 
left him and would no longer acknowledge him as their Guru. 
The Khalsa, therefore, soon came to consist chiefly of men of the 
lower orders, especially of Jats, and all those who adhered to the 
Guru accepted his innovations, amongst which was the taking 
of the name of Singh, whereas those disciples who did not 
acknowledge the authority of Guru Govind Singh on account of 
his innovations, called themselves simply Sikhs, without adding 
to their names the title of Singh. 
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Guru Govind Singh also tried to infuse his own spirit into 
the Adi Granth, which was already generally accepted as the 
holy book of the Sikh community, as he slightingly remarked 
that the Adi Granth, such as it was, only instilled into the minds 
of the Sikhs a spirit of meekness and humbleness. He therefore 
sent men to Kartarptir, where the official volume, signed by the 
hand of Guru Arjan himself, was preserved, to bring it to him in 
order that he might make additions to it; but the Sodhis, to 
whom the volume was entrusted, refused to allow it to be taken 
away, as they did not acknowledge Govind Singh as Guru. So 
they sent him word that he should make a new Granth, if he was 
able to do so. This message incensed Govind Singh, and he 
resolved forthwith to make a new Granth of his own for his 
followers, which should rouse their military valour and inflame 
them to deeds of courage. Heset to work and composed a large 
heavy Granth, and when it was completed in 1696, he called it 
The Granth of the Tenth Reign. 

Govind Singh knew very well that he could not accomplish 
his object with an undisciplined crowd; his great aim, therefore, 
was to exercise his Sikhs in the use of arms. When this had to 
some extent been done, an opportunity was naturally not long 
wanting for trying their valour, though Govind Singh assures us 
that war was made upon him without a cause. According to 
tradition, the war broke out on account of an elephant which the 
hill Rajahs demanded from the Guru and which he refused to 
giveup. The hill Rajahs marched with considerable forces upon 
Anandpar and some severe battles were fought, in one of which 
the two eldest sons of Govind Singh were slain; but finally the 
Rajahs were successively repulsed and compelled to flee to the 
hills. 

When the Rajahs saw that they could do nothing against 
the Guru, they appealed to the Emperor at Delhi for assistance, 
which was readily granted. Joining forces with the Imperial 
troops they again attacked Anandpir and besieged it. When 
Govind Singh saw the danger of his position, he left his troops 
_ there and fled with the five Sikhs, whose names were mentioned 
above, and his two youngest sons to the town of Machivara, 
where for some time he concealed himself in the house of a Sikh. 
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When the Imperial troops followed him up there also, he 
managed to escape with his five companions in the disguise of 
Moslems, and safely reached Malva; but at that place he was 
compelled to leave his two younger sons behind. They were 
betrayed into the hands of the Imperial troops, who brought 
them to Sirhind. Vazir Khan, the Governor of Sirhind, in- 
formed the Emperor Aurangzeb of their capture and asked for 
orders. The Emperor ordered him to put them to death, so he 
put the poor children under the foundation of a wall, closed 
the place up and buried them alive. It is said that the crying of 
the children was heard for several days. 

The Guru was meantime pursued by the Imperial forces, 
but as these could follow but slowly through the sandy deserts, 
owing to lack of water and provisions, the Guru found time 
again to collect a body of Sikhs round his person. When the 
troops at last came up with him and brought him to action at a 
place called afterwards Mukt-sar, he was defeated with his small 
band; but as the Emperor’s troops were under the impression 
that the Guru had been slain, they desisted from further pursuit, 
as they were nearly dying of thirst. Thus Govind Singh found 
some rest, and he built on the battle field a large tank, which he 
called the ‘‘Tank of Emancipation,” as he asserted that many 
had there been emancipated. He settled in a village of Malva 
and remained their quietly and peacefully, bent only on making 
disciples, in which he seems to have been very successful, as it is 
said that he gained 120,000. He built there a large residence 
for himself, which he called Damdama. This place became the 
Benares of the Sikhs, and many resort thither, as a residence 
at Damdaméa is considered a very meritorious act. A saying of 
Govind Singh is current among the Sikhs, that whoever dwells 
at Damdama will become wise, be he never so great a fool. 
The study of the Granth is much in vogue there, and the Gur- 
mukhi writers of Damdamé are considered the best. 

Some time afterwards the Guru left his retreat at Damdama 
and went to Sirhind, where his two youngest sons had been 
buried alive. The Sikhs with him wanted to destroy the town 
utterly; but Govind would not allow it. They, therefore, built 
a great shrine there which the Sikhs still visit. From Sirhind, 
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the Guru went to Anandpar, his old haunt, and seems to have 
settled and lived there undisturbed through the closing years of 
Aurangzeb’s reign. 

When Aurangzeb died in 1707, Govind Singh rejoiced much 
at being now freed from his bitterest enemy. But Aurangzeb’s son, 
Bahadur Shah, had to contend with his younger brother, Azim, 
for the crown. Both brothers assembled large armies and in a 
bloody battle near Agra Azim was beaten and killed with two of 
his sons. According to a Sikh tradition Govind Singh joined 
Bahadur Shah with his followers and assisted him in this war. 
This appears very probable and if true would account for the 
otherwise hardly comprehensible turn in the Guru’s life, that of 
entering the service of the Emperor Bahadur Shah, who en- 
trusted him with a military command in the Dekkan. When 
this war of succession was over and Bahadur Shah firmly seated on 
the throne of Delhi, the Guru is said to have visited the Emperor 
there, and to have been graciously received by him. From Delhi 
Govind Singh returned to Anandpar and became engaged again in 
a short predatory war with the petty hill chiefs, whom he routed. 

About this time occurred the abrogation of the institution of the 
so-called Masands or hereditary deputies of the Guru. These 
Masands had become a regular plague to the Sikhs, extorting 
money in every possible way and ill-treating the poor people more 
than ever the Government tax-gatherers had done. This throws 
some rather significant light upon how the Sikh Gurus were able to 
keep up such large bands of armed men and to wage such an 
obstinate and persevering struggle against the Government. In 
the times of Guru Govind Singh the oppression of the Sikhs by 
his deputed collectors must have been beyond endurance, so that 
at last they resolved to bring the matter before their dreaded 
Guru in the form of a play. The Guru took the hint to heart, 
and as he perceived that the institution had become thoroughly 
hateful and unbearable to his disciples, he resolved to abolish it 
altogether. He punished the overbearing and oppressive Masands 
severely and excommunicated them. 

After Govind Singh had settled his affairs at home, he 
marched for the Dekkan, where he had been appointed by the 
Emperor tothe command of five thousand horse. On the march 
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thither he fell in with a Pathan, who was the grandson of that 
Paindah Khan with whom Guru Hargovind had fought. The 
Guru showed to this man great affection, and engaged him in his 
service and took him with him. One day the Guru began to 
mock at him; when he perceived that the Pathan paid no heed 
to his taunts, he began to put him to shame, saying: ‘ If the 
son and grandson, whose father and grandfather have been killed 
by somebody, goes to him in order to get his subsistence 
from him, say, what a shameless man must he be?” The 
Pathan answered: ‘‘If a man remains with the enemy of his 
father and grandfather and gets his subsistence from him, he 
must be a very shameless, nosecut person.’”’ The Guru con- 
tinued: “‘If a Pathan remain with the enemy of his father and 
grandfather, what dost thou consider him?” He answered: 
**T do not consider him a Pathan, but a weaver (= a coward).” 
The Guru said further: ‘‘ If thou shouldst meet with the enemy 
of thy father and grandfather and a weapon should be in thy 
hand, say, what wouldst thou do?”’ He answered: ‘‘I would 
not let him live.” The Pathan wondered why the Guru asked 
him such things and reflected over it. He recollected that Govind 
Singh was descended from Hargovind, with whom the battle of 
Kartarpdr was fought ; he felt ashamed in his mind and resolved 
to take his revenge at the first opportunity. One day a Sikh 
brought to the Guru from abroad a very beautiful dagger. The 
Guru seeing its brightness and its edge was much pleased with it 
and kept it always with him. One day he asked the Pathan by how 
many thrusts of this daggera man might be killed ? He answered 
that one thrust of it was enough. The Guru went on to say: 
“Well, if he, by whom thy father and grandfather may have 
been killed, should come before thee and this dagger were in thy 
hand, what wouldst thou do with him?” The Pathan on hearing 
this got very angry in his heart, but could say nothing. Shortly 
after the Guru fell sleep and all his doorkeepers went to their 
own tent. The Pathan, who had remained sitting near him, 
took gently the dagger out of the hand of the Guru and thrust it 
into his belly. When he thought that the Guru was dead, he 
arose and fled. The Guru, who was not dead, on seeing the 
wounds of the dagger, cried out: ‘‘O brother Sikhs, I am dead!”’ 
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All the Sikhs assembled together and running in the four direc- 
tions they seized that Pathan and brought him back tothe Guru. 
It is said that the Guru praised the bravery of the Pathan and 
set him free, telling the Sikhs, who were overcome by grief on 
seeing the wounds of their Guru, that they should not be sorrow- 
ful, for this was so ordered by the Lord; the Pathan had not 
struck him treacherously, but he had himself provoked him to 
kill him, by putting him to shame. 

The wounds were sewn up and healed again; but it seems 
that the Guru was bent on dying. One day he bent his bow 
with great force, and by so doing the stitches of the wound were 
broken and blood began to flow. The surgeon bound up his 
wounds again, but the Guru obtained no rest. He mounted a 
palkiand travelled southwards. When he reached a town called 
Nader, Govind Singh became greatly exhausted by his wounds, and 
said to his Sikhs that he saw he would not live any longer, and 
therefore they must stop in that place. When the Guru felt that 
his dissolution was near at hand, he ordered his disciples to keep 
ready wood for his burning and a shroud. Having done so, 
they all joined their hands and asked: ‘O true Guru, whom 
will you seat, for the sake of our welfare, on the throne of the 
guruship ?”’ Heanswered: “ As the nine Kings before me were 
at the time of their death seating another Guru on their throne, 
so shall I now not do; I have entrusted the whole society of 
the disciples to the bosom ofthe timeless, divine male. After me 
you shall everywhere mind the book of the Granth Sdmb as 
your Guru; whatever you shall ask it, it will show you. Who- 
ever will be my disciple, he shall consider the Granth as the form 
of the Guru, and whatever disciple wishes to have an interview 
with me, he shall make for one rupee and a quarter, or as much 
as he is able, Harah-parsad ; then opening the book and bowing 
his head he will obtain a reward equal to an interview with me.” 
Having given them some other directions the Guru soon became 
unconscious. Meanwhile, the disciples heaped up a pyre of san- 
dalwood and kept everything else ready. One hour before he 
expired, the Guru said to the disciples: ‘‘ Bathe me and put 
‘on me new clothes, and give me all my weapons; when my 
breath departs do not take off these clothes, but burn me with 
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them and with all my weapons.” He then sat himself down 

on the funeral pyre, and having meditated on the Supreme 

Lord, he uttered with his mouth and with love the following: 

Since I seized Thy feet, I brought nothing else under my eye. 

O merciful Ram, the Puranas and the Kuran teach various systems, I did 
not mind one of them. 

The Smriti, the Shdstras and the Vedas, all teach many modifications, I 
did not recognise one of them. 

O disposer of happiness, bestow mercy on me! I did not say‘I,” all I 
recognised as ‘‘ Thee? ” 


Having uttered these words Guru Govind Singh closed his 
eyes and expired in A.D. 1708. All the Sikhs and saints, who 
from many parts were assembled there, raised the shout of 
Jaikar (Victory)! and sang a beautiful song, and the eyes of 
many people were filled with tears on account of the separation 
of the Guru. Beautiful edifices were erected there, and in the 
midst of them all the shrine of the Guru, and round this some 
dharmsAlas in which the Granth Sahib was deposited. 

** Guru Govind Singh could not achieve the object of his life, 
even though he sought to secure it by a human sacrifice, and he 
died broken-hearted and weary of life, far from the scenes of his 
exploits: but he contributed not a little to the destruction of the 
Mohammedan power in India by his bloody struggles, inciting 
his Sikhs to continual warfare, and moulding them by his new 
ordinances into a distinct nation of fanatical soldiers, the 
Khalsa. A body containing such elements could not remain 
quiet; their destiny was prescribed for them and they had indeed 
no other choice but to conquer or be conquered. We need 
therefore not wonder that the Sikhs, though repeatedly repulsed, 
soon succeeded in erecting their own sway on the ruins of the 
declining Mohammedan empire.” 

With these words Prof. Trumpp closes his account of Guru 
Govind Singh, the last in order of the ten Sikh Gurus, and here 
we may pause also, leaving for our concluding article a brief 
sketch of the history of the Sikh community subsequent to Guru 
Govind Singh, and some remarks upon the differences between 
the Sikh community in its final shape and the original teaching 
and form given to it by Guru Nanak. 

BERTRAM KEIGHTLEY, 
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THE PEPLUM OF THE SPinie 


‘‘SisTERS of Earth, say, what manner of apparel are ye weav- 
ing?’ sighed the angels, as they winged their flight around the 
world to their appointed tasks. ‘‘ Know ye not that each one 
must in this life spin the robe that she will wear hereafter either 
to her glory or her shame?” 

“Not so!” said certain daughters of assertive Dogmatism, 
in response. ‘‘ We have no need to weave our own, for each of 
us will be apparelled in the white robe of the righteousness of 
Christ.” 

Then the angels shook their heads sorrowfully, and 
whispered to the consciences of these: ‘‘ Ye must work out your 
own salvation, and are far indeed from being clad in the white 
vesture of the sinless Christ. Ye have the shuttle of freewill to 
ply with your own hands. Compel we cannot, but we counsel 
you. Some are but dismal colours that ye weave; while some 
are gaudy and offend celestial eyes. Leave out the scarlet threads 
of anger; replacing them by roseate hues of strong forgiving 
love. Weave in the blue of aspiration;.the violet ‘tint of true 
devotion, with intellect’s fair yellow threads which net the gold 
of truth! Spin not with grey texture of gloom and doubt, and, 
above all, keep out the darksome shades of sullen black despair.” ~ 

The sisters of the earth spun on. Some heard and heeded 
not, while others heeded fitfully, and wove them robes of motley 
hue. On these terrestrial pleasures had not palled, and still 
concealed illusion in fair forms. Thus it was, the soft sighs of 
the angels fanned these souls in vain. 

At length one maiden heard their whispers, and obeyed. 
Long time, and sore, she toiled to draw forth all dissevered 
threads, and weave her robe anew; and meanwhile many mocked 
at her, and called her mad Penelope. But angel smiles made 
sunshine in her heart, and cheered her on, 
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At last, when weary years had passed, she rose, and stretching 
out her arms to them, she cried aloud: ‘ My robe is finished ! 
Bear me hence, for I aspire to wear it in the presence of my 
King!” 

And thus it came to pass that this brave soul, draped in 
virtue’s seven rays, soared through the sky, and as she soared her 
flowing robe swept after her, in such a soft and glorious trail 
that storm clouds cleft asunder in dismay, and so it bridged a 
path uniting earth with heaven. 

The angels paused and turned towards earth with joy, for 
well they knew all need of aid was o’er, for that triumphant soul 
had reached the Master and had kissed His feet ! 

Hope HUuNTLY. 


DANTE AND THE DARK AGES 


IN a very able and interesting paper on ‘‘ Dante,” lately read by 
Miss Cust before the Blavatsky Lodge, the question was raised 
as to the source of Dante’s great knowledge of symbolism, astro- 
logy, and occult science generally, living, as he did, in the age 
which modern enlightenment in its wisdom has elected to call 
“dark.” The problem is undoubtedly an interesting one, but if 
we put aside prejudice and cease to repeat what is, after all, a 
mere parrot-cry, we may find the question not so very difficult 
of solution, without the necessity of having recourse to the 
theory of Dante’s connection with any secret society. Let us 
see who were the contemporaries and immediate predecessors of 
Dante in Italy and elsewhere. 

Dante was born in 1265 and died in 1321; from sixteen 
years of age he was studying at the Universities of Bologna and 
Padua, at that time, next to Paris, the greatest schools of learn- 
ing in Europe. After that he took active service in the army of 
Florence, was present at more than one battle in the State of 
Tuscany, and was concerned in the political factions which 
divided his native city. He was at one time one of its chief 
magistrates or Priors, and was on an embassy to the Pope when 
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his banishment was decreed by the Neri party then in power, on 
the plea that he had favoured the Bianchi. Dante then wan- 
dered from city to city, until he found his last refuge at Ravenna. 
Throughout these years, Dante was in touch with all the promi- 
nent men of Italy, with writers and poets famous in their day, 
but whom his own great name has overshadowed. The painters, 
Cimabue, Giotto, to whom we owe the portraits of Dante, Simone 
Memmi and Taddeo Gaddi, were his contemporaries, and these 
and all the men foremost in politics, literature and art at that 
day in Florence were also his intimate friends. He was, there- 
fore, in the best sense, a man of the world. The age of Dante 
was the age of S. Thomas Aquinas, whose writings formed the 
basis of theological training in the Universities ; it was likewise 
the age of Roger Bacon, the Father of Science in the West ; of 
S. Francis of Assisi and S. Dominic, of S. Elizabeth of Hungary 
and S. Louis IX. of France, of Duns Scotus, of Thomas the 
Rhymer and Michael Scott. Among his immediate predecessors 
were Albertus Magnus of Cologne, S. Bernard of Clairvaux, 
S. Hugh of Lincoln, Adam and Hugh of S. Victor, Averrées 
and Sadi the Persian; among his immediate successors were 
Boccaccio, Dante’s first great commentator, Petrarch, and our 
own poets, Gower and Chaucer. 

Flourishing in the midst of such a galaxy of great names, 
among men famous, many of them, not only as writers, mystics 
and recluses, but as organisers, adrhinistrators and men of 
action, it is not to be wondered at that Dante became possessed 
of immense knowledge, both of a secular and mystical character. 
Learning, though chiefly concentrated in the great abbeys and 
monasteries, was by no means confined to these, but was sent 
forth from their scriptoria, where armies of monks were employed 
in making copies, plain and illuminated, from the original manu- 
scripts in their possession, and was thus put within the reach of 
all students thirsting for knowledge. 

Great political events also contributed to stimulate the 
minds and fire the imagination of men living at that period. 
The Crusades, the doings of Philippe le Bel and Charles of 
- Anjou, the splendid expeditions of the Emperors of Germany 
through Italy on their way to be{crowned at Rome, the return of 
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Marco Polo from his travels in the East—events such as these 
must have kept the world awake, and especially in Italy, situ- 
ated midway between the East and West, and possessing in the 
Republic of Venice a meeting-point for adventurers by sea and 
land, whether on the Rialto or in the palace of the great Doge. 

Dark ages! they may have been so in England, where 
feudalism reigned supreme, and where there was little choice but 
between the sword and the cowl. But in the bright, stirring, 
prosperous Italian republics—certainly not. In this present age 
Italy is dead, her people ground down by poverty and taxation, 
her political life undermined by anarchist societies, her religious 
life by atheism, her agriculture neglected and her verdure repre- 
sented by the lugubrious shades of the cypress, the stone pine 
and the olive. Now is her dark age; shall a brighter one ever 
dawn for her ? 

The symbolism used by Dante in his Divina Commedia has 
always been used by the Catholic Church. Look at our old 
Cathedrals. The rose window, the bosses of arches carved in 
form of a rose; the Rosa mystica, Rose without a thorn, titles of 
the Blessed Virgin, and the devotion of the rosary; wherever 
these may have come from, they are accepted as universal sym- 
bols throughout the Church. ‘‘ The Rosa aurea, which is of 
pure gold inwrought with rubies and other gems, is solemnly 
blessed by the Pope on Mid-Lent Sunday, as an emblem of 
Christ.’’ (See note to Hettinger’s Dante, p. 220.) In Giotto’s 
fresco of Dante, he is represented with a rose in his hand. 

Then take the chalice. Apart from its daily use in the 
Mass, how often does the chalice appear in representations of 
the Agony in Gethsemane, in the visions of saints, in the legends 
of the Troubadours, as a symbol of holiness, of consolation or 
of strength! It is the Sangreal, interpret it as we may. 

With regard to numbers—the three theological virtues, Faith, 
Hope and Charity; the four cardinal virtues, Justice, Temper- 
ance, Fortitude and Prudence; the seven sacraments, the seven 
capital sins (Dante’s seven P’s), the seven works of mercy, the 
twelve fruits of the Holy Ghost, all these are current coin in 
the Church, and are known to every Irish applewoman round 
the corner, 
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When we consider that Dante was a devoted son of the 
Church, and that in spite of his rebuke (Hell, xxvii.) of Boniface 
VIII. and other Popes, his poem was never censured by the Holy 
See, it is scarcely probable that Dante would have been a mem- 
ber of any Society disapproved by that tribunal. That he was a 
member of the Third Order of S. Francis he himself admits in 
the passage just referred to, but the members of that Order, 
though wearing no mark visible to the world, are all registered in 
the Franciscan annals, and there are large numbers of such about 
the world to-day. 

The Catholic Church teems with mysticism, though there 
may not be many to interpret its meaning; even as it has been 
said that there is astrology, but in these days there are no astro- 
logers. Perhaps the immense development of science on its 
physical side, and the consequent necessary specialization of 
outside knowledge, have rendered recent ages darkas to its really 
luminous side, and it needs some invention other than that of 
printing to bring down the light from beyond to eyes that are 
trying to pierce the veil between this nether world and that 
which lies beyond. Many agencies are at work, and among them 
I for one am inclined to count the recent marvellous revival of 
the study of Dante, various societies for this end having sprung 
into existence during the last few years in several towns in Eng- 
land and other countries. But let us not talk of the age of which 
Dante was the flower and his works the fruit, as in any sense 
dark, but rather consider that in which we are now living, as 
regards spiritual matters, in comparison with his, as ‘‘ moon- 
light unto sunlight, and as water unto wine.” 

Dante was essentially the spokesman of his age. Carlyle 
says that in him ten silent Christian centuries found a voice ; 
“the thought they lived by stands here, in everlasting music. 
These sublime ideas of his . . . are the fruit of the Christian 
meditation of all the good men who had gone before him.” 

Dante wrote as he did because he lived, not in the Dark 
Ages, but in the Ages of Faith. The matter of his poem was of 
universal acceptance, the manner of it only was his own. 


E. KISLINGBURY. 
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mre VALLEY OF THE SHADOW 


A ConTINUED DIALOGUE BETWEEN CAPTAIN X., A RoMAN CATHOLIC, 
AND Mrs. VAN DER WEYDE, INTERESTED IN THEOSOPHY* 


Capt. X.—Ah well! Que cumitasint . . . Why do you 
require an astral body at all? Your goal, your final aim, is im- 
mortality, and the astral body is not, you say, immortal; not so 
very much more durable than the physical body in fact. It 
seems to me a gratuitous assumption to set up two souls when 
one would do. And also I think it is the height of materialism 
to say that consciousness can only function in a body of some 
sort, however attenuated the matter composing the body may be. 

You were rhapsodising this morning about the amor Det 
intellectualis of Spinoza or Plotinus, and saying that he who truly 
loves knows himself immortal, and that immortality is nothing 
else than this power of an endless love—then, I ask, if the astral 
body is not an intellectual vehicle will it not be more bother 
than it is worth? What purpose does it serve? That is what 
mystifies me. If you have found liberation by sheer abstract 
thinking, what do you want the astral plane for... . . and 
its body ? 

Mrs. V. p. W.—I see your point. No amount of merely 
astral experiences or a most highly evolved astral body completely 
fitted out with clairvoyance, clairaudience and all the rest, would 
give the assurance of immortality. The certainty of immortality 
we agree is the only desirable thing, and this is attained only by 
long study, deep thought, and contemplative habits, and renun- 
ciation of material comforts. But given a glimpse of liberation, 
given a partial insight into what will be the perfect joys of a 
liberated mind, of an intenser and more perfect consciousness, 


* See in the last two numbers ‘A Dialogue on Deck," and ‘' The Game of 
Follow my Leader.” 
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do you not see how unbearable the idea of losing all at death 
would become? Then “ Alarum! for we are betrayed,” as says 
Walt Whitman. 

I have seen, as many another pilgrim has seen, the City 
Beautiful far off beyond the peaceful lands of Beulah, but right 
at my feet was an ugly-looking swamp and beyond it a deep, 
dark river. 

My contention is that when a man first sits down by himself 
to face the problem of his diviner self, he sees at once in a more 
vivid way than ever before, that sleep and death are two im- 
penetrably dark places. What is unconsciousness and how does 
he return every morning of his life? The proudest mind during 
sleep, that is during a quarter of its existence, is the plaything of 
any dream that the imagination calls up. I never could endure 
the idea of sleep as something which interferes with the continmty 
of thinking. I wanted a ship to cross these waters of oblivion. 
I wanted to know that when this body is worn out I should not 
lose everything. I wanted to investigate my new habitation. 
I should like even to make trial trips if possible. To live in 
utter ignorance, as we do, of the meaning of the Play is bad 
enough, but to contemplate being hustled off the stage at any 
moment just when you might be beginning to understand it, is 
like running before a goad, blind and dumb, and helpless! No 
guide—no consolation—no advice! 

Capt. X.—You have Moses and the prophets! Would you 
believe if one rose from the dead ? 

Mrs. V. p. W.—No, I should wonder if he were really dead, 
and the prophets only so much literature. I wish for no dogmas 
but experience. 

Capt. X.—You may be trying to pluck the fruit before it is | 
ripe. You are trying to tear that Veil which the mightiest 
and purest of our Saints toiled and watched all night to be 
allowed to lift a corner of with reverent and hesitating hands. 

Mrs. V. p. W.—Yes, but my need is new. They were not 
maddened by the positive and persistent denial of spiritual things 
among the most learned of their day. I may not be morally fit 
for the Blessed Vision, or worthy of anything beyond the 
common physical plane, but at least I did not deserve the utter 
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darkness of a helpless and hopeless death, led up to by years of 
that terrible tedium vite of the decadent sceptic. 

And death and life she hated equally, 

And nothing saw for her despair 

But dreadful Time, dreadful Eternity, 

No comfort anywhere, 


like the soul in the Palace of Art. I find it difficult to be calm 
and categorical when people ask me what I saw or learnt among 
the Spiritualists in the U.S.A., and what difference it made to 
my life. I rushed from séance to séance, classifying nothing, 
taking no notes, with no idea of convincing other people, but 
simply bent on satisfying myself that consciousness was not ex- 
tinguished by death. I had a sort of rough and ready method 
in my mind, and though my experiments were crude enough, I 
finished each one and got some conclusion from it. I allowed 
for possibilities of collusion and fraud to the verge of absurdity, 
and one fine day I discovered that I had been convinced already 
for weeks, but had not confessed it to myself. ‘‘ For I dared not 
lightly believe what I so much wished to be true.” 

CapT. X.—At least you are honest! You do not pretend to 
have got irrefragable proofs of anything, or to have done anything 
from altruistic motives. 

Mrs. V. p. W.—Oh, no, not at that time. But now I in- 
tend to open a large emporium of proofs and give them away out 
of pure benevolence, as soon as I get to England. This is now 
my chief ambition in life. 

Capt. X.—Then, perhaps, out of your superabundant be- 
nevolence you might be induced to give me a short definition of 
an astral body. Is it subject to gravitation or is it not ? 

Mrs. V. D. W.—No, it is not. It is a condition, not a thing. 
If you would only get it into your head that the astral plane is a 
state and not a place. The astral body is a vehicle of desire. 
As will makes thought on the mental plane, so thought makes 
desire on the astral plane, and desire action on the physical 
plane. The astral aspect of any individual is, therefore, like the 
mottf of a particular movement in a piece of music, like the sub- 
ject of a picture. The picture is ponderable and solid, and the 
subject is a part of the picture, but the subject is not amenable 
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to the laws of gravitation, yet it produces emotion in your solid, 
physical body when you look at it. Emotions are subjective on 
the physical plane and objective on the astral plane. Thoughts 
are subjective on the astral plane and objective on the mental 
plane, that is pure abstract thoughts. 

Capt. X.—You seem to believe in a sort of infinite progres- 
sion inwards, and paradoxically the more you expand inwards, 
the larger the prospect becomes. What do you think you will 
finish up as? 

Mrs. V. p. W.—After countless ages every self-conscious 
ego will have expanded to be co-extensive with the Deity. 

Capt. X.—Indeed! It isa remarkablecoincidence, but doubt- 
less mere chance that it was the same ambition which upset Adam 
and Eve so fatally, as recorded in the Sacred Books of the Hebrews. 
My mind is completely made up. There is no such thing as this 
astral body; the very name is absurd. But what does interest me 
is: What is the origin of the phenomena described under the heading 
of astral ? What is the nature of the mistake ? Don’t imagine that 
I think you were the victim of a series ofimpositions. I believe you 
really saw some unusual or abnormal psychic forcesin action. The 
best theory, and, to me, the most probable, is that all this is due 
to the action of higher intelligences—vastly higher, perhaps. 
Now, there are only two courses open to me if a higher intelli- 
gence puts itself into communication with me. Absolute refusal 
and defiance, or absolute surrender. He is too much to argue 
with, too clever to be cross-examined. J should obey the Church 
and refuse point-blank. But ifI had not the voice of the Church 
to guide me, I should give it up—or 

Mrs. V. pb. W.—Or use your reason! 

Capt. X.—I should do nothing of the kind. Reasoning 
would be quite out of place. The only probable alternative is 
that I should go mad. 

Mrs. V. pv. W.—I shouldn’t. I should try the spirits, 
whether they were good or evil, by the feelings they gave me. 

Capt. X.—I don’t wish to dabble in such feelings; I know 
that studying Spiritualism would be ruination to me. 

Mrs. V. Dv. W.—But if you studied it sufficiently and 
mastered the subject, you would annul all the dangers. You are 
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just like the first Indians who saw a cannon fired off. They 
thought that the less they knew about it the better; whereas 
that was just where the danger came in. 

CapT. X.—I am not in the least like an Indian with a 
cannon. I shouldn’t pray to an astral body or try to propitiate 
it; but I do say that for the present this department of things is 
inexplicable, though it will not perhaps be always so. But ts it 
likely that we have all got astral bodies? Why the whole world 
would be at the feet of the man who could function in one of 
these astral bodies. If at all feasible, I am all for starting one 
on my ownaccount. I could upset the course of events to such an 
extent that it is fortunate to think I haven’t this faculty naturally. 

Mrs. V. pb. W.—Perhaps it is just as well. It is never a 
natural inheritance until the owner is incapable of being “ up- 
setting.” The world is only at his feet when he no longer wants 
it. When he would not accept it as a gift, it is given to him as 
a charge. 

Capt. X.—Then he cannot be born with this power—you 
allow that much, don’t you ? 

Mrs. V. p. W.—I do not know why he should not be born 
with it. 

Capt. X.—Why, if he has it, he should trouble about being 
born at all into a physical body, is my difficulty. Think of his 
peculiar facilities for getting about and seeing everything that is 
going on when he is an astral body. 

Mrs. V. pv. W.—You let your imagination jump from 
limited physical conditions straight to the extreme of emancipa- 
tion and the ‘sovereign power over Nature” which the Church 
accords to your properly canonised Saints. But you might have 
learnt from St. Bernard the extraordinary horror which Saints 
have of displaying the privileges of Saints; this seems to bea 
- patent of nobility even among mediums. The lower their gifts 
are the more anxious they are to excite attention and admiration. 

I think it is Andrew Jackson Davis, the seer, who divided 
mediums into the Outward, the Onward, and the Inward. The 
Inward is the order I wish most to study. The Outward is what 
your Church calls diabolic possession, and often rightly too. 
These are the “ vibratory’’ mediums, shaking and shuddering 
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and feeling invisible presences. Also the ‘‘ motive”? mediums 
for table-turning, planchette-writing, rapping and moving pic- 
tures on the wall, etc. Then there are the “ pantomimic” 
mediums who personate the control. I have heard many who 
talk Indian dialects quite unknown to them in their natural 
state, and their faces change in the strangest way, their voices 
are totally different. It is a most weird thing to see and hear, 
and not altogether pleasurable, it is too uncanny. 

Then there are the symbolic mediums who see objects round 
you, and so read your past. They used to say to me: “I see 
you surrounded with paint-brushes and canvasses,” as I was an 
art-student for two years previously. 

Then there are the psychometrising mediums. I believe 
numbers of people have this faculty, and it could be harmlessly 
developed by feeling one’s letters before opening them, and so 
judging if the contents are agreeable or the reverse. Then there 
are the pictorial mediums who see blue flowers for joy, jewels for 
luck, and so on, animals for every sort of event, such as cats for 
quarrels, doves and 

Capt. X.—What do bears mean? I dreamt of a whole 
circle of bears last night. Awfully nice beasts. Sat all round 
me rocking themselves to and fro. What does that forfend ? 

Mrs. V. p. W.—A dull dinner-party probably! Then I saw 
healing mediums who diagnose you without even touching you, 
and whose knowledge was certainly wonderfully correct. Then 
there were inspirational speakers, unfortunately too common, 
and best of all the true clairvoyants, always the highest type of 
person and the most satisfactory. But all these things are very 
intricate and want a lot of sorting. 

Capt. X.—Ridiculing also! 

Mrs. V. D. W.—Sometimes perhaps—and I do not expect 
my private experiences to have any weight with other people. 
But modern Spiritualism with all its faults and shortcomings 
was for me the lowest rung in a heavenward ladder, though now 
it has served its turn I have no more to do with it. 

Capt. X.—I am glad of that at any rate. 


A. L. BEATRICE HARDCASTLE. 
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THEOSOPHY AND MATERIALISM 


From the very outset of Theosophical activity in the Western 
hemisphere its literature of all kinds—periodical, text-book, pam- 
phlet—has continually asserted that one great part of the Theo- 
sophic mission was to combat the materialism which is so 
characteristic of this age. The word “materialism” has not 
always been very strictly defined, but in a general way was 
understood to mean the worship of matter, the imputing to 
matter of ‘“‘ every form and potency of life,” the ignoring, if not 
the denial, of any world or realm or plane outside the physical. 
Theosophy opposed to this the contrary doctrine that life really 
came from just such a world, that the material plane is only 
valuable as making possible the manifestation of that life and 
furnishing it with elements of enrichment, and that the field of 
supersensual truth is incomparably larger, fuller, grander than 
the material. Its mission was therefore two-fold—to revive faith 
in the unseen, and to make the unseen amply interpret the seen. 

Not a few interesting topics come to view as one inspects 
this mission of Theosophy. To understand it at all, one should 
have some idea of what materialism is, how it manifests itself in 
the conceptions of the day, what is its effect on social and in- 
dividual character, why and how Theosophy desires to counteract 
it. If we do not comprehend the nature of materialism, we 
cannot value its antidote. 

There are two forms of materialism, as of most mental con- 
ceptions—the gross and the refined. If, through any line of 
thought, a man reaches the belief that there is nothing beyond 
matter and its phenomena, the outcome in his own life will be in 
accordance with his character as already formed. That character, 
he will himself say, is the product of previous material action. 
His greater or less sensitiveness to physical pleasures, the in- 
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tensity with which he enjoys food, drink, sensual indulgence, the 
various satisfactions which may be bought or found, is a conse- 
quence of bodily organisation ; but so, too, he claims, is whatever 
appreciation he may have of art or beauty or moral sentiment, 
for this means simply a fine brain structure, evolved from ances- 
try and social opportunity. As he is, so he wishes to act. And 
so, very naturally, he gives the dominant taste full play. If that 
is animal, he finds his aim in all that the senses can procure. 
The coarser passions are fed, and there is no disposition to check 
them, since no higher motive than enjoyment exists. Generosity 
of spirit dies down, there is no interest in or culture of zsthetic 
tastes, and all activities move upon the plane of the sensual. It 
is easily seen how such a life is fatal to all broad thought as well 
as to real affection, and how every meritorious instinct is dwarfed 
and palsied. As no stream rises higher than its source, the 
outcome of such principles must ever be material. 

But there is a second school of materialists. Its prophets 
and teachers are the philosophers of lofty intellect, who see in 
nature many of her marvellous powers, and with patient research 
seek to find others and to explain all. Matter is so rich in its 
contents, so Protean in its changes and transformations, so many- 
graded and delicate and exhaustless, that its departments furnish 
endless field for investigation and study. Filled with enthusiasm 
as each new discovery evokes still greater delight in this teeming 
universe of life, these men break out into eloquent rhapsody over 
the fecundity of nature. The great naturalists and physicists of 
the age may not clearly see beyond their science into the Divine 
origin of their data, but with minds alert for fact, and hearts 
sensitive to the beauty of all they perceive around them, they 
grandly voice the glory of that material world they so love to 
explore and enjoy. To examine but a snow-flake is, as Tyndall 
says, to ‘‘excite rapture.” And the same exalted sensibility 
which makes them so keen to the richness of nature is carried 
into the realm of character and motive. Note their intense 
passion for truth, their restless zeal till every fact is accurately 
secured, their conscientious care that no flaw check or vitiate 
the worth of conclusions, their indifference to fatigue and pain 
and loss and unpopularity, their whole-souled consecration to 
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knowledge, their self-abnegation, their glad exposition of any 
discovery which may abate sanitary evil or advance the border of 
general intelligence. In systematic devotion to the service of 
truth, these apostles of science are as genuine as any apostles of 
religion. 

And look too at the elevated conceptions which such natures 
form of the subject of their studies. As the microscope and the 
alembic have disclosed to them conditions of matter previously 
unknown, and as their successive researches unveil more and 
more of the transformations of known matter, they see how 
ethereal it may be in essence, and how vast may be its range and 
its varieties outside the reach of instruments and tests. With the 
‘*scientific use of the imagination”’ they pursue it into its retreats, 
forecast what must be its nature and behaviour under other 
conditions, picture its possibilities when as far rarefied beyond 
gas as gas is beyond stone. There seems no limit to its increas- 
ing delicacy or its multiform combinations. And the larger the 
conception of how organisation works in producing forms and 
functions and results, the more impossible to assign any point 
beyond which there may not be new organisms from finer matter. 
There may well be universes, grade upon grade, ever more 
sublimated and vital, all in turn to be studied as man successively 
enters them. 

Such a materialism is consonant with lofty intellection, 
generous instincts and sympathies, fine affections and noble 
purposes, the efflorescence of sunny habitudes of thought and 
feeling. It comports with open-hearted philanthropy, the adop- 
tion of human welfare as the one pursuit of life, an utter aban- 
donment of self-seeking in the presence of wide-spread sorrow 
and deprivation. 

Between these extreme types of the devotees of matter, the 
one seeing nothing but its coarsest forms and using them for the 
coarsest pleasures, the other perceiving ever finer and finer mani- 
festations and connecting with them analogous grades of in- 
telligence and sentiment, there exist all degrees and varieties. 
The element all have in common and which gives them their 
title is the denial that life in any form is more than the product 
of organised matter, that it has an independent origin and sub- 
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sistence, that it uses the physical as a mere tool. No doubt 
there are thousands who take avowedly this position, and who 
honestly cannot find evidence, in either philosophy or intuition, 
that there is a world of spirit as real as, far more real than, the 
visible world, that there is a man within this fleshly tabernacle 
who shall endure when it has decayed into its elements. And 
yet, so strong is the tendency of humanity, it is doubtful whether 
such conviction is very widespread or covers really more than a 
fractional part of the community. Millions live as if nothing 
existed but bodies, and the businesses which maintain them and 
the satisfactions which delight them, but probably it is only an 
insignificant group who formulate into a deliberate creed the 
spirit which guides their career. The pressure of circumstances 
is too much for them; importunate interests force to immediate 
attention; respite from care means recreation, not care for 
another department ; matters not tangible recede beyond con- 
sciousness. And sothey settle comfortably into thought for food 
and raiment and affairs, not denying the existence of unmaterial 
life, not even questioning it, but simply ignoring it as remote 
from present needs. It would bea mistake, I think, to imagine 
that there is, even in this age, any very general scepticism as to 
the reality of an independent soul or of a future unconnected 
with body; the constitution of human nature is too strong for a 
denial which runs counter toit. It is indifference rather than 
doubt, and the indifference comes mainly because the strain to 
provide for needs so greatly exhausts the vitality of the man. 
But of course there is, too, that exceedingly powerful 
tendency in human nature to consider as real that which is con- 
crete, visible, an actuality to the senses. What we cannot place 
before us in tangible shape may be real, but it does not have the 
reality of a material form. In fact, that which we only see by 
interior perception, as in a vision, has come to have the name 
of ‘‘ visionary,”’ the opposite of what we understand as “ real.” 
This indisposition to believe actual anything which does not 
project itself into the world of palpable form, extends itself 
widely through quarters which we should not at first suspect. 
The habit of the age is to seek explanation of all phenomena in 
material causes, This is in measure a healthy policy, for it is 
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the opposite to that medizval practice which referred the simplest 
incidents of everyday existence to the machinations or pranks of 
goblins and unseen powers, thus emptying life of rational con- 
ceptions and filling their place with belittling superstitions. But 
so extreme has been the reaction that now all invisible agencies 
are regarded with suspicion, and no function is allotted to planes 
and powers which, though not of our grade of matter, are yet as 
real. Ina general way it is no doubt a soundrule that we should 
not go afar for causes when effects are sufficiently explained by 
those that are near. But near causes sometimes explain things 
very imperfectly, and at other times not at all. Certainly it 
would then be most unphilosophical to refuse consideration of 
adequate causes merely because they were in departments which 
science has not yet consented to annex, or to assume that they 
must be fanciful because they are not conventional. Yet we are 
all prone to this. It may be right to waive off occult explana- 
tions so long as they are not needed, but the large additions to 
explorable territory of fact lately made contain many matters 
before which ordinary science stands hopeless, and the only 
alternatives are perpetual ignorance or occult enlightenment. 
Much in hypnotism is of this character, very much of Spiritualism 
and its phenomena, indeed all pertaining to the psychic world, 
the matter of dreams, consciousness, heredity, genius, clairvoy- 
ance, prophecy, and the many problems which are crowding in 
upon the now-opened mind of the age. The old suspicion of 
unmaterial agencies does, however, hamper free investigation, 
and when they are adduced as meeting cases otherwise in- 
explicable, there is still a hesitation frankly to allow them a 
hearing. This hesitation, proper as a safeguard against credulity, 
is really a vestige of materialism when acting beyond that limit, 
and Theosophy has to combat it as not only an unscientific 
prejudice but as barring the way to full disclosure. 

The indictment of Theosophy against modern thought, that 
it is materialistic, means a good deal more than that its great 
aim is physical achievement—money-getting, luxury, ministra- 
tion to the senses, conquest of natural forces, and the like ; more 
even than that its science fights against conceptions of facts and 
potencies and realities beyond the limit of matter. You must 
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remember that Theosophy confronts a general social condition 
from which a living consciousness of supersensual powers has 
largely faded out, so that in every section, in every class, on 
every topic, there needs a strong upheaval and reconstruction 
before the larger motives can come briskly into play. One of the 
most lamentable facts, and this in the foreground, is that religion 
itself has become infected with materialism and is very largely no 
protest against materialism but asupport to it. Whether you take 
doctrine or ritual, examination shows that materialistic thought 
has made its way throughout, and so coloured both beliefs and 
usages that Theosophy indicts them no less than it does science. 
Inspect the divisions of Christendom, the formal and the non- 
formal Churches. Of the formal, the Roman Catholic is the 
most easily studied. Its strenuous insistance is that membership 
in it is an imperative requirement for assured salvation. Any- 
thing else may be overlooked; this, never. But what and in 
what is that membership? It is union with an exoteric body, 
an organisation as distinctly physical as a civil government, and 
with just as much elaboration of officials and rules. The organ- 
isation is kept up by a physical ordination, a literal ‘ laying-on 
of hands,”’ without which there can be no validity to the sacra- 
ments which are the passports to heaven. Those sacraments 
are so connected with a material element that they would be 
meaningless, even impossible, without it. Baptism necessitates 
water. Confession requires a spoken utterance to a priest, 
whose absolution must be spoken in return. Marriage is no 
marriage unless the vows are exchanged before an ecclesiastic, 
and his sanction pronounced; and then the tie is supposed for 
ever binding, though all real union may vanish away, and discord, 
unfaithfulness, hatred make the two souls separate in everything 
but a name. Confirmation is a matter of oil and an Episcopal 
hand. The mysterious process by which God himself is believed 
to be literally introduced into a human body through the trans- 
mutation of a piece of bread into His own body, makes that 
material bread the condition to salvation. Extreme Unction, 
without which the departing soul is not free from peril, requires 
consecrated oil and a priestly ministrant. At every stage the 
aspirant to future safety is taught that safety is attained only 
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through rites and functions external and bodily. Reverence is 
inculcated and worship maintained bya multiplication of physical 
accessories ; ‘‘ teaching by the eye”’ is an avowed policy. Images, 
shrines, paintings, statues, a variegated apparatus of relics and 
mementos and sacred objects, fill up the churches and the religi- 
ous shops. Nothing is too delicate for devotional use, nothing 
too improbable for ecclesiastical service. Drops of the Virgin’s 
milk, swaddling-clothes from the manger, nails and wood from 
the cross, old bones and rags and hair, shoes, shirts, and skulls, 
are among the priceless treasures through which the Church can 
ensure an alleviation to Purgatory or an enrichment in Heaven. 
Notice, too, the nature of pilgrimages. The Virgin-Mother 
is supposed to have appeared to a child in a remote village, or 
the house in which the Holy Family lived is believed to have 
been transported by angels across the sea. A shrine is built, 
then a costly church; the spot has peculiar sanctity, and facili- 
tates eternal happiness; miracles multiply, crowds swarm, 
indulgences are granted to all who will journey there and under- 
go certain rites and prayers. Home is abandoned, daily duty 
thrown off, the direct communion of the soul with God belittled, 
while the worshipper travels sea and land to reach a spot nearer 
to the Deity, an assurance of salvation through a consecrated 
stone or a miraculous image. Of course the whole conception of 
religion as a solemn reformation of the individual soul vanishes 
before the visible picture of it as an affair of sentiment and 
genuflections and tangible appearances and artificial reverence. 
No doubt it is claimed that all these things are but aids to 
devotion, channels through which heavenly grace can the more 
quickly flow. But, in point of fact, so continuous is the emphasis 
upon the potency of the aid, the certainty of the channel, that 
the mind of the worshipper, as of the priest, thinks only of the 
material form. Indeed, in the case of the sacraments, any re- 
quirement of internal fitness is often dispensed with by the ‘‘ opus 
operatum’”’ doctrine. And in one particular case, provision for 
the baptism of an unborn child, practical materialism can go no 
farther ; the very limit of possibility in conditioning spiritual 
good upon a physical rite is reached. But, in fact, the whole 
system, with all its machinery and apparatus and resources and 
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methods, is one vast attempt to make concrete the things of 
spirit, to crystallise faith and reverence and aspiration and effort 
into a tangible form which the senses can appropriate. Demolish 
the form, and the system would collapse. Withdraw the water 
and the bread and the relics and the oil and the ceremonies, and 
the soul would lose all access to God. Turn it loose into the 
great church of Nature, with the heavens above it and the earth 
beneath it and God everywhere, and it would feel as abandoned 
and forlorn as achild in adesert. Religion has been so materia- 
lised that there is nothing left when that fabric is destroyed. 
Can it be said that the non-formal Churches have not made 
their religion materialistic? Hardly. For in another way, not 
so brutally coarse but quite as conditioned upon a sensible object, 
they represent future welfare as turning upon faith. Faith in 
what? Inthe crucifixion and death of Jesus. Eternal happiness 
is only possible as one secures it through an atonement, a 
physical martyrdom in which the pain suffered is a guid pro quo 
for that which should be suffered by the guilty. The act of faith 
transfers to the sinner so much of the capital stock of cancelled 
obligation as is necessary to free him from personal responsibility 
and thus open to him the doors of heaven. His own attainments 
in character, soulfulness, self-discipline, altruistic effort, count 
for nothing; the sage and the ignorant, the devotee and the 
voluptuary, stand on the same level; inherent qualities are 
worthless; all merits and demerits are waived aside as without 
bearing; the sole question is whether the individual turns his 
eyes to a bloody execution 1900 years ago and stakes his all on 
the reality of that. Of course attention is directed to the justice 
which exacted such a sacrifice and to the love which gladly 
proffered it ; sinners are exhorted to gratitude for the voluntary 
agony which made possible the rescue of themselves and the 
human race; they are told that all will be in vain if their own 
lives do not comport with the standard thus displayed; but still 
the great emphasis must be upon the doctrine that through 
physical blood comes remission of sin, that future destiny hangs 
upon a material transaction. The Gospels and the Epistles as 
spiritual stimulants are worthless if the atonement is eliminated ; 
erase Calvary and you leave nothing but moral maxims which 
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may have some surface plausibility but are without the life 
necessary to induce compliance. Everything centres in, hangs 
upon, the blood of the Cross. It is the essence, the life, the core 
of the Christian scheme of salvation as that is usually interpreted. 
Now it is a thoroughly material conception. 

Nor is it the only one. The great Christian feast is Easter, 
and the joyous fact which it is believed to celebrate is that, 
through the physical resurrection of Jesus from the dead, be- 
lievers are enabled themselves to rise likewise, their old bodies 
restored to them for an eternity of possession. Of course, there 
are not a few objections to such an idea. Quite apart from any 
question as to the possibility of thus re-combining atoms which 
have many times formed part of other bodies and may thus be 
equally claimed as of right by the owners of those bodies, and 
quite apart also from the question whether the restoration of dis- 
carded bodies to their once indwellers would be of any advantage 
to them, there are two very serious points which resurrectionists 
commonly pass by. One is that the immortality of the soul— 
assuming the soul to be a separate and distinct entity, not a pro- 
duct of physical organisation—is in no way dependent on bodily 
immortality. If the soul can perfectly well exist and function 
during the interval between death and the Resurrection Day 
without the body it used in life, why not afterwards? Ifthe 
soul is inherently immortal and the body is palpably not, what 
proof of immortality, and what enrichment of it, is furnished by 
the fact either that Jesus re-assumed a body or that we shall ? 
To make the resumption of a physical body necessary to perfec- 
tion of heavenly existence, would be a phase of materialism as 
extreme as anything in science. The other point is that the 
restoration of the old body would be anything but a boon to 
many men fully worthy of immortality. Often it has been a 
clog and a burden and a harassment, associated with memories of 
pain and humiliation and sadness, perhaps deformed, unsightly, 
a constant subject of comparison with others better favoured. 
If the body had been graceful, beautiful, admired by others and 
satisfactory to oneself, the certainty of recovering it might be 
gratifying, but with most human beings the contrary is the case. 
Would it be a welcome assurance to them that the ugly and dis- 
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truth. This substitution of books for truth, of formule for direct 
knowledge, is a most interesting phenomenon which requires an 
elucidation at present beyond the power of a science which is 
still in the strife of battle against the conservatism of an ignorant 
past. Such an elucidation pertains to the science of a more 
peaceful future, when the nature of inspiration will be better 
understood, and mankind will have learnt the elementary lesson 
that the absolute is not to be confounded with the relative, that 
perfection cannot be manifested by means of imperfection, that 
infallibility is not within the possibility even of the purified 
human mind, much less is it capable of expression in the coarse 
material of written documents or printed works. 

But our present study is not concerned with the general 
question of inspiration and an enquiry into its nature as exem- 
plified by the heterogeneous contents of the world-bibles; the 
subject before us, vast as it is, is one of far less compass, though 
one of enormous importance in the consequences which flow 
from its investigation. Our subject is the textual criticism of 
the New Testament. This collection of books, considered by 
the whole of Christendom to contain the New Covenant of God 
with man, is called into question on innumerable points by the 
test of the analytical reason which is accepted in all other fields 
of research as the providential means of removing error and 
attaining to a just estimation of the nature of fact, knowledge 
and truth. 

Now the analysis of documents of this nature as to their 
content, authorship and dates, and the enquiry into the relia- 
bility of their writers as to questions of historical fact, consistency 
of statement, and all such more general problems, is generally 
classed under the term ‘higher criticism.’”’ With the nature 
and with some of the results of this criticism the educated reader 
is gradually becoming familiar, and it is generally being under- 
stood that the dogma of the plenary inerrancy of Scripture is 
only tenable at the expense of the grossest self-contradiction 
and a wilful shutting of the eyes to plainly demonstrated 
facts. 

But there is another branch of criticism of which the 
general public has no knowledge, but which should logically 
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precede all other enquiry. This branch is known as the “lower 
criticism,” and concerns itself exclusively with the letter of the 
text. 

Now when it is stated bluntly and broadly that we have no 
certain text of the New Testament documents, it will be at once 
seen how enormously important is this so-called ‘‘lower ” branch 
of the subject, and how apparently preposterous it is for such a 
wealth of argument and controversy to be expended in the 
domain of the higher criticism before we know with some ap- 
proximation to certainty what it precisely is about which we 
have to argue. 

Textual criticism, however, is so difficult and technical that 
no one but the trained specialist has the slightest chance of 
dealing with the subject at first hand, and this is equally the 
case in the more abstruse problems of the higher criticism. It 
results, therefore, that the layman has to content himself with 
the more general problems of the higher, in which for the most 
part not only is the non-specialist entirely dependent on a 
translation based on an arbitrary text, but even many of the 
higher critics themselves are either in the same position, or very 
insufficiently grounded in the all-important science of the lower 
branch of criticism, many of their arguments being founded on 
readings which in every probability are other than the original 
wording of the passages in question. 

But though textual criticism is too difficult for any but a 
specialist to follow out in detail, even the most unlearned is com- 
petent to understand its nature and the general problems it 
raises, once the facts are put before him; and the inevitable re- 
sult of even the most casual acquaintance with the nature of the 
history of the tradition of the text of the New Testament, is to 
destroy for ever any possible hope of retaining the fond faith of 
the ignorant in the infallibility of the wording of the received 
text of even the most sacred utterances of the Master Himself. 
If of the many sermons in the year devoted to rhapsodising over 
the text of the Authorised Version, one only were devoted by 
every minister of religion to instructing his flock in these ele- 
mentary facts of the history of the text, the cause of Christianity 
as an expression of truth would be far better served than by the 
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tacit apologies for bibliolatry which are poured forth year in and 
year out throughout Christendom. 

But not only is the subject shelved in the pulpit, it is equally 
tabooed in general literature and relegated to expensive and tech- 
nical treatises, hedged about with such difficulties that the ordi- 
nary layman is frightened from their perusal. Such a timorous 
policy is unworthy of this age of free enquiry ; it is the imitation 
of a Peter who denied his master, rather than devotion to the 
example of the Christ who preferred death to a lie. It is the 
truth alone which shall make us free, and that truth can be no 
better served than by putting before the public the general facts 
of the textual criticism of the basic documents of the Christian 
faith, in such a form that all can understand their importance, 
and so be able the better to distinguish essentials from non- 
essentials, and to learn that the Spirit of Truth cannot, in the 
very nature of things, be contained in documents made by and 
transmitted through the hands of fallible mortals. 

The Roman Catholic Church claims that it has authority 
given it by the Spirit of God to pronounce infallibly what is the 
authoritative text of Holy Scripture, and those who have com- 
mitted their soulsto its keeping are compelled to maintain at peril 
of excommunication that they have the ‘“‘ Word of God” in its 
legal purity. But those who have rejected the authority of 
this egregious presumption, and who claim the freedom of their 
private judgment, have no such decision binding upon their 
conscience; they have no authority but the Bible itself, and it is 
just this authority which is now called in question. Between 
the absolute position of God-given authority to pronounce in- 
fallible decisions claimed by the Roman Church and utmost 
freedom in the exercise of reason and judgment there is no 
logical halting place. When the appeal is to a book, and no 
man can say what was the original wording of the book, there 
can by means of the book be no authoritative decision on in- 
numerable points of doctrine based on the ignorant confidence 
that the received text is inspired in the very letter. 

And if the fervent believer in the ‘‘ Word of God ”—in this 
its most materialistic sense—should be grieved and dismayed at 
the recital of the history and fortunes of the text of the sacred 
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narrative and sayings, there is this much comfort for him, if he 
reflect that the work that is being done is not the plot and con- 
trivance of an enemy, but that it is the spirit of truth in Chris- 
tianity itself which is working this self-purification of the faith 
It is a matter of deep congratulation and of high hope for the 
future of their faith for Christians to reflect that it is their own 
brethren and professors who are the pioneer workers in this field; 
these believers in a sane and essential, if not in a truly spiritual 
and mystic, Christianity are the foremost champions in com- 
bating the outgrown dogmas and superstitions of a materialistic 
past. 

Speaking as an entirely independent student of general 
religion, the adherent of no dogmatic system and of no formu- 
lated faith, the fact that Christianity in the person of its ‘‘critics”’ 
has begun to “tackle itself’? seems to me to argue a strength of 
character and determination that the other world-faiths, in the 
person of their learned men, would do well to emulate ; for the 
canons of criticism which have been developed by Christian 
scholars working on their own documents can and should be 
applied by the learned of the sister-faiths to their own scriptures. 
It may of course be foreign to the scheme of things that the 
learned among our Eastern brethren should do this special work, 
but this much seems certain, that if no effort is made by them 
somehow or other to purify their own faiths and so contribute 
something to the general good of advancing humanity, they must 
inevitably in course of time fall out of the race, and those who 
have had the courage to endeavour to set their own house in 
order will gradually develop a generation which will readily 
absorb the essentials of all other forms of the common religion 
of mankind, and be the chief instrument in inaugurating that 
golden age of conscious realisation of a truly universal faith, 
which will set the will of humanity in one direction and transform 
it from a chaos of warring mortals into a cosmos of immortal 
gods. 

But to return to the prosaic present, to the fortunes of the 
conflict of science with theology in the West, to the textual 
criticism of the New Covenant documents. The best work 
published in English on the subject is a translation from the 
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German of Nestle’s admirable manual, Introduction to the Textual 
Criticism of the Greek New Testament (London: Williams and 
Norgate; 1901). Professor Nestle’s high reputation for accurate 
scholarship, his entire freedom from all theological bias, and his 
independence of the views of all prior authorities, are sufficient 
guarantees of his ability to chronicle the facts and state the case 
impartially. The layman must get his facts from some specialist, 
and no better book than Nestle’s Introduction can serve our 
purpose for what follows. 

It may perhaps seem to all of my readers an entirely un- 
necessary thing to preface this résumé by the statement that the 
documents of the New Testament are written i Greek, but there 
are millions of unthinking folk who to all intents and purposes 
act and speak as though these documents were written in Latin or 
“English or German. The Roman Catholic meditates on the 
letter of the Vulgate or Common Latin version of Jerome, the 
English-speaking Protestant pins his faith to the Authorised 
Version of King James, and the laity of the German Reformed 
Church seek their authority in the version of Luther. 

The ‘‘ Word of God ”’ in its literal sense is to be sought for, 
if it can be found, in the Greek text alone. Prior to 1514 the 
Greek text of the New Testament was transmitted solely by the 
uncertain means of manuscripts, the nature and fortunes of 
which transmission will be discussed later on. It may be a 
matter of surprise to learn that the Bible was first of all printed 
in Latin translation (in 1462), and that upwards of half a century 
elapsed before Cardinal Ximenes produced his costly editio 
princeps of the original text; but this printing of the Greek was 
by no means an unmixed blessing, for the accuracy and wealth 
of reproduction ensured by the new method rapidly stereotyped 
an arbitrary text selected at haphazard with what was practically 
utter disregard of all critical method, and in entire ignorance of 
the complex nature of the material which had to be analysed and 
collated. Printed at Complutum, a small town in Spain, and 
accompanied with a Latin translation, this famous first edition 
is known as the Complutensian Polyglot. 

Immediately it appeared the renowned humanist Erasmus 
was urged to undertake an edition which might forestall the 
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circulation of this costly work, and in less than a year from 
accepting the commission, he rushed into print the first edition 
of his text (1516). Erasmus himself confessed that his text was 
“‘ precipitated rather than edited ’’; nevertheless, “‘at the present 
time this text of Erasmus is still disseminated by tens and even 
hundreds of thousands by the British and Foreign Bible Society.” 
In this connection it is interesting to notice that it was only in 
his third edition (1522) that Erasmus incorporated the notorious 
“comma Johanneum,”’ I. John, v. 7, the passage concerning the 
‘* three witnesses,’ on which so many pious folk base their trini- 
tarianism, the verse which runs: ‘“‘ For there are three that bear 
record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost: 
and these three are one ’’—a passage absent from the Complu- 
tensian Greek text, rejected by Luther from his version, though 
added later on by others, and absent from all the best MSS. 

The first edition to contain the embryo of a critical apparatus 
was that of Stephen, the Parisian Typographer-Royal (1550), but 
his text was practically the same as that of Ximenes and 
Erasmus. 

By the reproduction of Stephen’s text in Walton’s London 
Polyglot in 1600, it became the Textus Receptus, or received text, 
in England, and in 1624 the Elzevirs of Leyden produced the 
same result on the Continent. By the catch-word in their pre- 
face that this was the text ‘‘received by all,’ they actually 
succeeded in making it the most widely disseminated of all for 
upwards of two centuries. The English Bible Society alone has 
issued at least 352,000 copies of it, and at the present time is 
still printing it exclusively. ‘‘ For several centuries, therefore, 
thousands of Christian scholars have contented themselves with 
a text based ultimately on two or three late MSS. lying at the 
command of the first editors—Stephen, Erasmus, and Ximenes.” 

It may be of interest to state here that the Greek text in MS. is 
not divided into chapters and verses. The division into chapters 
was first invented in Paris for the Latin Bible by Stephen Lang- 
ton (who died Archbishop of Canterbury in 1228), and employed 
for the first time in the Greek text of the Complutensian edition 
The division into verses was invented by the typographer Stephen 
for his 1551 edition. 
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But though this Textus Receptus or received text has 
thus become the stereotyped letter of the ‘‘ Word of God” for 
the many, the few have not been content with such uncritical 
work, and have gradually collected the materials and evolved 
the methods whereby some of them fondly imagine that at 
length not only the outlines of the foundation but even the 
principal courses of a really critical text have been filled in. 
Indeed many admirers of these scholars think that there is little 
more to be done in the matter and that New Testament textual 
criticism has reached its maturity, but as a matter of fact it is 
still in its early youth. For though its period of childhood is 
said by some to have closed with the seventeenth century, it 
would be far more correct to say that its youth did not really 
begin till well on in the nineteenth century when Lachmann 
(1793-1851) for the first time broke with the Textus Receptus 
altogether, and endeavoured to restore the text to the form in 
which it had been read in the ancient Church somewhere about 
the year 380—a late enough date even so, we should think. 

To the special work done by the great pioneers of textual 
criticism it would be too long to refer in this short sketch, and a 
bald list of names and dates would be quite unintelligible. 

It is to be noticed, however, that ‘‘the latest and most 
thorough attempt yet made at a complete edition of the New 
Testament” is the work of Westcott and Hort (1881), who 
played so important a part in deciding the readings on which the 
revisions in the English Revised Version were made. Westcott 
and Hort had devoted thirty years of study to the subject, and 
the rest of the revisers felt as laymen in the presence of specialists. 
So great was their authority that many to-day regard the text W. H. 
almost as sacrosanct. Broadly speaking, they sought to establish 
what they called a neutral text, that is to say, they rejected both 
the late type of MSS. on which the Textus Receptus was based, 
and also the type of the early Syrian and Old Latin versions, 
which they regarded as displaying all sorts of remarkable corrup- 
tions. This bald statement is doubtless of little interest to the 
general reader, but when it is pointed out that all the latest 
research is tending to prove in innumerable ways that it is pre- 
cisely these early Syrian and Old Latin versions which contain 
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the earliest tradition of the text, it will at once be evident that 
the neutral text of W. H. is built on a foundation but slightly less 
shifting than the Textus Receptus, and that the Revised Version 
is to the Authorised Version in many respects as Tweedle-dum 
to Tweedle-dee. 

Since Westcott and Hort’s edition much work on the text 
of separate books, or groups of books, has been done, though no 
new complete edition has been attempted. Asa result of these 
labours ‘‘there can be no question ’’—to quote and italicise our 
authority—‘‘ that we have a text corresponding far more closely 
to the original than that contained in the first editions of the 
Greek New Testament issued at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, on which are based the translations into modern languages 
used in the Christian Churches of Europe at the present time. It 
would be a vast mistake, however, to conclude from the textual 
agreement displayed in these latest editions, that research in this 
department of New Testament study has reached its goal. Just 
as explorers, in excavating the ruined temples of Olympia or 
Delphi, are able from the fragments they discover to reconstruct 
the temple, to their mind’s eye at least, in its ancient glory— 
albeit it is actually in ruins—so, too, much work remains to be 
done ere even all the materials are re-collected, and the plan determined 
which shall permit us to restore the Temple of the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures to its original form.” 

In brief, to put it in words that all can understand, the 
“‘stone which the builders have’’ so far ‘‘rejected,’”’ has been 
shown by the latest research to be in every probability the ‘‘ head 
of the corner.’”’ The most “‘corrupt”’ type of text is found to con- 
tain the earliest readings. The materials have to be “ re-col- 
lected’ and the ‘‘ plan”’ entirely redrawn. What, then, are these 
materials? They are, broadly speaking, manuscripts, ancient 
versions and quotations from the early Fathers. 

With the perfected methods of printing, where thousands of 
identical copies are produced, it is impossible to prove what the 
author actually wrote, even if we possess his original autograph 
MS., for he may have added and altered on the proof sheets. But 
in the case of hand-copying where, even if the greatest care be 
used, every new copy is a fresh source of error—of natural and 
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recurrent errors, which can be easily classified, not to speak of 
deliberate alteration to serve dogmatic purposes, or of ignorant 
accommodation to wording more familiar to the scribe—the 
ultimate test of accuracy is beyond question the author’s own 
manuscript or autograph. Now it is hardly necessary tostate that 
no autograph of a single book of the New Testament is known to 
be in existence. We have, then, at best to do with copies, the 
so-called manuscripts (that is to say, the Greek MSS.), none of 
which, perhaps, go back earlier than the fifth century. 

But this is, fortunately, not the only source of our informa- 
tion. Asearly as the second century in the East, South and West, 
translations were made of thevarious books. And even though we 
have to allow for the same classes of errors in the copying of the 
autograph translations, it is tolerably certain that a second cen- 
tury translation will represent with general accuracy the second 
century Greek MS. from which it was derived. Now in the case 
of most of the existing Greek MSS., and certainly in the case 
of all the oldest, we do not know where they originated. But it 
is quite certain that a Coptic version could not have originated 
in Gaul, nor a Latin in Syria. In this way it is evident that 
ancient versions help us in determining the type of text read in 
early times in particular regions ; and further, if we find that in 
the Latin West, in the Syrian East, and the Egyptian South 
the several versions agree, then it is highly probable that in those 
passages which are common to them all we are safely on the 
road towards a common original and the earliest times. The 
ancient versions are thus a potent auxiliary among our materials. 

But we have also another source of information. We possess 
a considerable Christian literature which begins to gather volume 
from the beginning of the second century onwards, and which 
teems with quotations from the New Testament books. These 
patristic quotations, when used with discrimination, are of great 
value, for they help us to locate the types of our ancient MSS. with 
greater exactitude and trace their history further than by means 
of the versions. But before we can make use of them ‘‘ we must 
make-sure that our author has quoted accurately and not loosely 
from memory, and also that the quotations in his book have been 
accurately preserved and not accommodated to the current text 
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of their time by later copyists or even by editors of printed 
editions, as has actually been done even in the nineteenth 
century.” And in connection with this it may surprise the 
reader to learn that as yet we have no really critical texts of the 
vast majority of the writings of the Fathers. 

In our next paper we will endeavour to consider in greater 
detail these three classes of auxiliaries to the reconstruction of 
the original text, so that the intelligent enquirer who desires to 
know especially how the words of the canonical Gospels have 
come down to us, may be put in possession of at least the nature 
of the problem, and learn how far we are at present from any 
really certain knowledge of what those famous scribes ‘‘ Matthew,” 
** Mark,” ‘‘ Luke ” and “‘ John” verbally set down in their auto- 
graphs, much less of the actual wording of their ‘‘ sources.” 


Gt RSS. MEAD: 


Mitte HOUSE. OF HATE 


THE house was three centuries old ; it stood in a narrow slip of 
a valley between smooth green downs, downs whereon there grew 
gorse bushes, and old hawthorns, milk-white in spring and ruddy 
in autumn with their weight of tiny fruitage. On these downs 
some unrecorded genius of many years ago, or Mother Nature 
herself, had a prophetic vision of beauty to be; therefore the 
hand of the Earth Goddess planted among the gorse and smooth 
green stretches of turf, among the pearl-blossomed brambles and 
the hawthorn and flat juniper bushes, among the little stunted 
trees bound with bryony and such-like evanescent joys of summer- 
time, the sombre greenery of dark yews, with those small scarlet- 
colour touches that make the gloom of leaf more plain to see, 
like sunlight shining on a purple thunder-cloud. And these dark 
twisted yews made the hawthorns worth going a hundred miles 
afoot to behold when they were in their perfumed spring glory. 
The House of Hate stood below the downs, circled by a 
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thick growth of trees and bushes, screened from daylight by 
them, buried from sight by the tangled wilderness of a garden 
which the penuriousness of Mr. Rintoul suffered to fall into sad 
decay. A stream ran from the downs, rippling merrily till it 
reached the garden. There it banished its mirth and slid along 
silently and sullenly till it vanished underground to feed a stag- 
nant fountain basin, on the surface of which the thick slimy weed 
swayed. The fountain never played; the green, clammy stone 
naiad held up her shell in vain to catch the drops that did not 
fall. The frogs croaked round about the stream as though they 
had permanent sore throats from the mists that reeked from 
earth and water and girdled the place, making the paths mossy 
and the stone steps green and damp-stained. It wasalways very 
cold in and about the house. The water, the trees, and the absence 
of sunlight made and kept it so. The winter’s cold was scarcely 
vanished before November came again and flung down the leaves 
to rot in pungent-smelling, wet heaps about the neglected, fungus- 
grown garden. 

Mr. Rintoul, the owner, lived there with his son and his 
servants. He was “ misanthropos,” like Timon, and discouraged 
visitors by padlocking the big iron gates, discharging the lodge- 
keeper, and leaving only the back entrance for ingress and exit. 

Mr. Rintoul’s wife left him and her little child in the third year 
of her married life. Little Noel Rintoul’s only memory connected 
with her was the remembrance of his father holding him up to 
look at her picture and telling him that his mother was wicked 
and did not love him, andif she ever pretended to do so when he 
was a man with money of his own, he was not to believe her. 
Mr. Rintoul was not only miserly and uncouth of speech and 
manner, he was also eccentric to the verge of insanity. He was 
disliked by his neighbours, with every one of whom he had 
quarrelled at one time or another. He was hated by his tenants 
and his servants. He found fault with all men, and not without 
reason, for people certainly treated him nearly as badly as he 
expected them to do. If there was a dishonest man in the 
county, a drunken cook, or a flighty and untrustworthy house- 
maid, he or she drifted into the service of Mr. Rintoul. The 
villagers hated him, If he had lived in Ireland, rather than in 
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Surrey, he might have been shot; as it was, he was cheated as 
much as possible, slandered venomously, and injured in every 
possible manner that was compatible with the safety of the injurer. 
The house in which he lived had been called the House of Hate 
ever since it became the property of the Rintouls, but the nick- 
name gained an added meaning since Mr. Rintoul owned the 
place. 

His son grew up in great loneliness. Mr. Rintoul distrusted 
all men too deeply to send the child to school; he engaged 
tutors for his little boy; since, however, he always suspected 
them of shirking their work and prosecuting intrigues with the 
maid-servants, it naturally befell that no man who was fit to train 
a child would remain under his roof. But Noel Rintoul was now 
past his school days, he was nearly twenty-one. 

The House of Hate was in the parish of Willow Lea, and 
the Vicar thereof sat in his study on a stormy October day when 
“the flying gold of the ruin’d woodlands drove thro’ the air.” 
The Vicar was a grey-haired shabbily dressed man of sixty-two, 
with kindly eyes and a mellow voice. He sat in his arm-chair, a 
fluffy Persian cat sitting disdainfully at his side, and a pot of 
bitter smelling chrysanthemums on the table near him, for the 
Vicar was fond of his flowers, and he was the best naturalist and 
botanist in the county. Before him sat a girl, a red-cheeked 
rough-handed girl, whose nose and eyelids matched for the 
moment the rosiness of her cheeks; she was under stress of 
emotion, and it took the form of copious tears. Her cause of 
grief may be readily told and dismissed. She was a former 
housemaid at the House of Hate, and there was two and sixpence 
missing which belonged to Mr. Rintoul. She had been the 
housemaid who cleaned Mr. Rintoul’s study, and she had been in 
his service three weeks. Mr. Rintoul had caused the girl’s boxes 
to be searched, and finding no proof of guilt gave her a month’s 
notice, saying, in effect, “‘not proven.” Therefore the young 
woman came in much distress to the Vicar. 

“TI ain’t going back to no ’ouse where I've been took for a 
thief, sir,” said she sobbing. ‘‘ Whatever mother’ll say to me I 
don’t know, I’ll take and drownd myself, that I will,’ and the 


afflicted damsel lifted up her voice and wept loudly and long. 
? 
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The Vicar looked at her with knitted brows. The proper 
method of dealing with a young woman who contemplated suicide 
was borne in upon him. 

‘Tea!’ he said, “ Of course. How foolish of me! You 
shall have a cup of tea, my dear Amelia, and then you will 
instantly perceive the sinfulness and folly of what you have just 
said.” 

The Vicar was right; after two cups of tea and the recount- 
ing of her wrongs to the sympathetic vicarage cook, the girl took 
a juster view of life generally. Still she was much distressed, so 
that the Vicar went next day to see Mr. Rintoul. He was not 
successful ; Mr. Rintoul sent out a message to the effect that he 
was very far from strong—he was the toughest and most vigorous 
man in the county—and could see no strangers. The Vicar 
walked homewards mentally composing a letter to his parishioner, 
when, at the end of the narrow muddy lane, he saw that parish- 
ioner’s only son. 

Now the Vicar had not spoken to this young man since he 
was a boy of thirteen, when he had invited him into his garden 
to eat strawberries. Mr. Rintoul, having a great distrust of 
“‘ priestly influence,” saw in this innocent kindness offered to a 
child an attempt to gain undue power over the mind of his 
son; he therefore wrote the Vicar a letter which effectually put a 
stop to an interchange of amenities between the vicarage and the 
damp house in the tangled garden. Now, however, the Vicar 
ventured to speak. 

‘“‘ Excuse me, Mr. Rintoul,” he said stopping, ‘‘I have just 
made an unsuccessful attempt to see your father. May I make 
you his proxy ?”’ 

** Certainly,” said Noel Rintoul, ‘‘ You want to send a 
message by me, Mr. Cuthbert ?” 

He hada beautiful voice, a pleasant flexible voice—a flexi- 
bility unshared by his face, which seemed made rather to conceal 
than express emotion and thought. It was thin and pale; it 
looked like the face of one with bad health and highly sensitive 
nerves, but it was very still and impassive, almost to rigidity. 
The eyes—hazel eyes—were bright and keen and exceedingly 
cold, The hair was fine, straight, and black; and the straight- 
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lipped square-cornered mouth shut as though it had closed for 
all time and was never going to open again. 

The Vicar unfolded the wrongs and grief of Amelia, pointing 
out that she and her friends were simple honest folk; they had 
no thought of legal redress for slander, but they were very deeply 
wounded by Mr. Rintoul’s suspicions. He saw a bitter little 
sneer begin to grow upon the white young face. 

“My father trusts no one,’”’ said young Rintoul quietly. 
“‘ There’s no need for the girl to make this fuss. He lost some 
money six years ago, and he not only turned out my drawers and 
boxes, but my pockets too; he searched me from head to foot. 
If he doesn’t trust his son, why on earth should he trust his 
housemaid ?”’ 

** Mr. Rintoul,” said the Vicar, rather drily, ‘‘ if his son does 
not feel the disgrace of being searched as a suspected thief, his 
housemaid does, and therefore she has a right to complain.” 

The young man’s pale face flushed crimson. ‘‘ How do you 
know his son didn’t feel it ?”” he asked bitterly. ‘‘ His son isn’t 
such a fool as to shriek in the street about it, that’s all.” 

“‘Ah!” said the Vicar, his voice changing, ‘‘I’m sorry, Mr. 
Rintoul. I did not think you would have spoken of it if you 
cared. But I ought to have known that there are people who 
will give a twist to the dagger that wounds them, just because it 
hurts.” 

Noel Rintoul did not comment on this speech. ‘‘ My father 
goes on the principle that every man is bad,” he said. ‘‘ He 
assumes that his motives are evil till the man himself proves 
them to be good. It takes a lot of proving to convince my father. 
That is supposed to be business-like, isn’t it ?”’ 

“Tt is one method of doing business, I believe. Your 
father, I fear, must find himself badly served.”’ 

“Why?” 

‘‘ Because there is always a certain percentage of bad in all 
of us, and if a distinct appeal is made to it, it frequently comes 
out in response.” 

“ Oh !”—the young man looked at him intently. ‘‘ You go 
on the opposite plan, then. You assume people to be—fairly 
decent?” 
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“T do, certainly.” 

“‘ You must pretty often be disappointed, I should think.” 

‘Not so often as you would suppose.” 

‘‘ Well,” said the other slowly, “‘I suppose I haven’t enough 
experience to be able to judge between your methods. But I 
know my father pretty well. The girl will get nothing from him, 
unless she brings an action for slander and wins her case. But 
he makes no charge. He has a right to discharge a servant, I 
should think.” 

** No action will be brought. Then you will do nothing?” 

“*T can’t, Mr. Cuthbert,” said the lad, his manner a little 
more agreeable, boyish and human than it had been at first. 
“ Tell the girl that everyone knows our pleasant ways, and she’s 
a little idiot if she minds. I'd give her some money, but—.” 

“It’s not a question of money. She doesn’t want money ; 
she wants just judgment.” : 

“Then apologise to her for me. Will that do? Of course 
it’s unjust. But what is there under heaven that isn’t; it’s all 
unjust, good or ijl luck. She'll have to make the best of things, 
as I don’t, and as, I suppose from the look of you, you do.” 

He walked away. Amelia received no further redress, and 
it was not until four weeks later that the Vicar met Noel Rintoul 
again. He met him in the village street, and young Rintoul 
stopped and enquired concerning the girl. The Vicar replied; 
then, struck by the loneliness of the young man, and also by the 
fact that he looked most alarmingly ill, he asked him to come to 
the vicarage and see his chrysanthemums. 

““Your’re very good,”’ said Noel Rintoul, with a sneer on 
his tired pinched face, ‘‘ But my father won’t give anything to your 
charities, Mr. Cuthbert, and he keeps me pretty short of money.” 

The speech was so outrageously rude that the elder man 
could hardly believe his ears; then he was moved to amused 
compassion. 

“Mr. Rintoul,” he said with a kindly twinkle in his eyes, 


“‘T have a sanguine temperament; but it is less sanguine than 


you believe. I have known your father for twenty-five years 
and he has never yet given my charities anything; nor, to speak 
candidly, do I see mach budding philanthropy in you. If I 
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expected money from your father I entreat your compassion, for 
‘hope deferred,’ you know, ‘maketh the heart sick.’ ” 

He laughed, a gentle kindly laugh, with no touch of annoy- 
ance; smiled at the young man and walked on. As he reached 
his door he heard the sound of a hurrying foot, which paused 
beside him. 

“Tam very sorry,” said a quick, breathless voice at his ear, 
“‘T am very sorry indeed. I—I beg your pardon!” 

*“ You needn’t apologise.” 

“Yes, I need; I ought to beashamed of myself. But my 
father said you’d ask me for money for the church. And I’m so 
nervous and itritable, I don’t know what I’m doing. I can’t 
sleep—and—and—lI do beg your pardon! ” 

** Pray do not think any more about it.” 

He turned away to open the door. He saw Noel Rintoul’s 
face change; he looked disappointed, chilled, rebuffed. 

*“J—I suppose I may not come in now, then?” he said, his 
voice shaking a little. ‘‘I don’t wonder at it, of course. 1 know 
I was very rude to you.” 

“You can not come in,” said the Vicar, laughing, “‘ unless I 
open the door.” 

He held it open, and Noel Rintoul, colouring, walked in. 
The Vicar led the way to the study, where were many books, 
some flowers, and the Persian cat, who was sitting by the fire 
musing on human folly and the superior mentality of cats. 

Noel Rintoul sat down in a large, cushioned chair, and 
looked out at the garden; it could be entered from the study 
through the little glass-house, which was full of chrysanthemums 
and glossy ferns. Noel leaned back as though he was very tired ; 
he drew a long, sobbing breath. 

“What a jolly room this is!” he said. ‘“‘ It’s—I don’t 
know! I like it. Your flowers there in the garden aren’t cut 
off by the frost, I see. Ours are.” 

“Your garden might be made very beautiful, if I remember 
it rightly.” 

“ Beautiful! Ours? It’s a hideous, dank wilderness. You 
should smell the rotting leaves. The whole place reeks with 
damp and fungi. It’s a sort of chilly hell.” 
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“‘Oh come!” said the Vicar, cheerily, ‘‘ not so bad as that 
surely!” 

“A great deal worse than that! Well! this ts a jolly room. 
I believe I could go to sleep here.” 

‘‘ Are you sleeping badly ?”’ 

‘* Hideously badly.” 

‘‘Then go to sleep here now if you wish. Or come and 
sleep here to-night, if you will.” 

“ You do not really mean you would take that trouble about 
me after I have been so rude to you?” 

The Vicar was so moved by the sight of the drawn pallor of 
the lad’s face, and his tired, unyouthful-looking eyes, that he laid 
a kind and fatherly hand on his shoulder as he replied : 

“It wouldn’t be a trouble. I should be glad.” 

Noel Rintoul hesitated. Then he said: ‘‘I won’t come 
here to sleep, thanks. My father would think—he wouldn’t 
believe I was here. But if I really might try to sleep now. Mr. 
Cuthbert, I give you my word, I haven’t slept for a week.” 

“You look as though you hadn’t. Go to sleep in that chair, 
if you are comfortable in it.” 

‘* Are you going to stay in the room?” 

“Shall Las 

‘I wish to goodness you would. You’re sure you don’t 
mind? It seems queer to walk into a stranger’s house in the 
middle of the day and go to sleep, doesn’t it? But I couldn't 
have held out much longer.” 

‘Iam not a stranger. I knew you when you were a baby.” 

‘Did you know my mother ? ” 

“Yes,” said the Vicar, gently. ‘If you talk you won't 
sleep, Noel.” 

The young man started at the sound of his Christian name. 

“‘ You’re very kind to me,” he said huskily. ‘ And whatever 
anybody says, you’ve nothing to gain by it. You won’t tell anyone 
I did this, will you? They’d say I was mad. So I am—nearly 
mad. So would you be if you never slept.” 

He leaned back and shut his eyes. In ten minutes he was 
asleep—the sleep of utter exhaustion, mental and physical. He 
slept till sunset and then he woke with a start. 
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“It’s evening,” hesaid in a low voice. ‘‘Oh, this is good of 
you, Mr. Cuthbert!” 

“Stay and have dinner with me, won’t you?” 

“TI will, if I may.” 

He stayed to dinner, and went away at ten o’clock. As he 
said goodbye he looked earnestly at his host. 

“You are the first person,” he said, ‘‘ of whose kindness 
and motives I have felt quite sure. I wish you were my father, 
Mr. Cuthbert. You wouldn’t like that though, would you? Good 
night and thank you!” 

On Sunday afternoon ten days later the Vicar was seated in 
his garden ; though it was November it was warm, and, sitting 
under the shelter of a brick wall against which grew a pear tree, 
the Vicar basked in the sunshine and watched his pigeons trot- 
ting to and fro on their little red feet. A bed of late mignonette 
perfumed the temperate air; a chastened beauty, a tender 
memory of summer’s full life clung about the garden. Into this 
still sober paradise came Noel Rintoul, like the restless question- 
ing snake into Eden’s bowers. He shook hands, sat down, and 
did not answer the Vicar’s first attempt at conversation. The 
Vicar was a man who liked to adjust himself to the moods of his 
friends. He remained placidly silent, and waited for speech from 
his guest. It came at last. 

“Mr. Cuthbert,” said Noel, ‘‘ You think you know the why 
and wherefore of life, and—and—of everything, I suppose ?”’ 

“I am sorry,” said the Vicar mildly, ‘to have given you 
so poor an impression of my intelligence.”’ 

“What a blessing you are!” said Noel. ‘I thought you’d 
seize the chance for a sermon, since I don’t come to church to 
hear you.” 

The Vicar laughed. Noel Rintoul scraped up the gravel 
with a restless foot and grieved the Vicar’s soul thereby, but he 
did not remonstrate. 

“‘ What have I done,”’ cried Noel suddenly and fiercely, ‘‘ to 
be born what I am and where I am? They call the place the 
House of Hate! It is true! It is a house of hate; the hate 
of generations lies upon it, I tell you sometimes I sce it; it lies 
like a dusky red pall over the whole place. The drip of the 
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water from those wet trees of ours chants out the word—hate— 
hate—hate! The house is chill with it. They talk of hatred 
being hot and fiery. That is anger. Hate iscold. The worst 
hatred of all is like an icy shroud. The very beasts on the place 
grow snarling and morose. And I was born into this. It’s 
unjust! What did I-do to deserve it? I was a shy suspicious 
morbid child. I used to think people didn’t like me. I used to 
look out for unkindness and slights, but that was because I felt 
them so much.” 

“Everything must have a beginning, mustn’t it? Perhaps 
if you had thought less whether you were treated unkindly, and 
more whether you could be kind—”’ 

“‘T know. I see the sense of what you say. But wily was I born 
with sucha nature? Why didI have such a beginning as that? ” 

“Honestly,” said the Vicar, after a moment’s thought, “ I 
do not know. It does not seem just.” 

“It is not just. And that is why J do not go to church to 
pray to an unjust God, and ask Him to favour me. To beg 
Him, of His favouritism, to make things good for me, whatever 
He does to others.” 

Now the Vicar of Willow Lea was not a theologian, he was 
not a subtle metaphysician, he was not a learned man; but a 
fairly long experience of average sinners and their virtues had 
taught him much tolerance. Therefore, though it seemed to 
him that this young man was speaking blasphemy, he reflected 
on certain words touching those who knew not what they did. 
And since, avoiding all niceties of interpretation, he did honestly 
try to form his own life after the model of pity and forbearance 
shown forth by that great Exemplar whom he followed in much 
humility, he often displayed in his dealings with his fellows a 
very remarkable tactfulness and wisdom. 

He said gently: ‘‘That is very honest of you. It seems to 
me you do right to withhold worship you cannot honestly give. 
It must surely be one way, anda hard way, of carving a path 
through the wilderness to Truth.” 

_ There was a little pause. Then Noel continued: ‘I don’t 
know whether I’m honest. But I know there are some things I 
can’t do. Well! I suppose I shall know all about it soon.” 
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‘Why soon ?” 

“‘ Because I am nearly twenty-one.” 

The Vicar started. He knew, but had forgotten, that the 
House of Hate never descended in the direct line. The Rintouls— 
their name originally was not Rintoul—could trace back their 
ancestry for nearly eight centuries; during all that time the 
eldest son of the house had died a violent death, generally by 
his own hand, before he was twenty-one. There was a legend 
about it, of course, though its origin and date were dubious. It 
sprang from a time more remote than the point to which the 
family record could be traced. It was said by some that the 
legend was merely invented to account for the fact. It was the 
story of an unjust semi-civilised ruler, of a boy hanged in the 
first dawn of manhood, of a childless woman dwelling-in clois- 
tered seclusion, making the whole of a long life a silent cry to a 
God of Vengeance—a life of hatred born of love, love of her 
dead son, and hatred of the man who hanged him from his 
mother’s roof-tree. 

“You do not heed that superstition ? ”’ said the Vicar. 

“Facts are awkward things,” said his guest drily. ‘‘ Of 
course you can call them superstition. My father’s elder brother 
shot himself the night before his birthday. He couldn’t sleep 
either.” 

The Vicar shivered in spite of himself. 

“Your life and your actions are in your own hands,” he 
said. 

“Are they? I think not. I can’t explain the injustice of 
the beginning ; I didn’t build my own nervous system, nor create 
my circumstances.”’ 

He leaned back and shut his eyes. The Vicar looked at 
him, and was struck by the extrordinary force which seemed to 
lurk beneath the apparent weakness of quivering nerves and 
shattered health—the immense capacity for love which concealed 
itself behind a mask of bitterness. 

“Are you still sleeping badly ?”’ he asked at length. 

“ Not well. I see some queer things when I sleep. It is 
no rest. Well! I won’t bore you any longer. I’m going home.” 

He went away. The Vicar shook his head sadly, and began 
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to compose mental appeals to the neglectful, eccentric father. 
Four days later he had another visit from young Rintoul ; there 
was a great change in him, wordlessly suggested by the grasp of 
his cold hand and the glance of his over-brilliant eyes. 

“T am not going to trouble you long,” he began. ‘I want 
first of all to thank you for your kindness. Then I want to tell 
you I’ve got a clue to follow up.” 

‘What do you mean?” 

“You know I have been sleeping badly. But you don’t 
know what I have seen when I managed to sleep. I saw a thing 
which appeared to draw the hatred my father and I attract and 
generate, toapoint. It seemed to be living, like a living machine. 
It was a dreadful thing, and it was drawn to me.” 

“You're ill,” said the Vicar. ‘‘ You want change. I shall 
speak to your father about your health whether you like it or not.” 

“JT am ill. But I’m not mad, if you mean that. It was 
drawn to me because that was what it was made for. I was born 
of this family as the eldest son. But it was also drawn to me 
because I made it.”’ 

* Noeht: 

“IT made it. Everyone who has ever hated the Rintouls 
has helped to feed it; but I made it. It was my own devil that 
came to torture me, to urge me to kill my body.”’ 

The Vicar, firmly believing the young man had gone mad, 
thought it wise to humour him. 

‘** But when did you make it ?” he asked. 

“I’m going to tell you. Three nights ago I saw the whole 
scene played before me like a thing on the stage. I don’t know 
how I saw it, but see it I did.” 

** What did you see? ”’ 

‘* The old legend of the house that they say never happened. 
But it did happen all the same, for I sawit. I saw the man 
hanged, and I saw the woman, his mother, who fled from the 
place of her birth and entered a religious house near Glastonbury. 
As I watched her I seemed to be linked to her. She became 
myself. I felt all she felt—her love, her hate, her longing for 
revenge, the feeling of injustice, the sense that every man in the 
world was evil and cruel and against her and hers. And I saw, 
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too, the long past beginnings, the little shades of unchecked ten- 
dency, the discontent, the resenting of little wrongs that made it 
possible at last for her to hate so bitterly when the great wrong 
came. I saw her build, unconsciously, the thing that is trying 
to kill me to-day. I saw the causes that have sent me here, as 
Iam. Thank God, it’s not unjust. I can bear it now.” 

He leaned forward, staring at the chrysanthemums with eyes 
that did not see their bitter-scented petals. 

** Perhaps I’m too weak for the devil I made,” he said. ‘I 
made it. I, through God’s most merciful justice, have fallen into 
itspower. It ismy Will now, against my Willthen. It ought to 
have grown stronger. I shall be twenty-one in three days. I’m 
going home to fight. If my ‘ dead self’ kills me this time, think 
kindly of me, Mr. Cuthbert, and hope that I may do better when 
I get my next chance.” 

* * * * 

“You'll be twenty-one to-morrow,” said Mr. Rintoul to his 
son. It was ten o’clock in the evening. 

“Yes,” said Noel Rintoul, ‘‘I—suppose I shall.” 

His father watched him up the stairs. 

“IT do not believe he will,’ he said to himself. ‘I don’t 
know why I should care. He doesn’t care for me. Why should 
he? He’s onlycivil because I’ve money to leave.” But later on 
he went to the door of his son’s sitting-room and knocked. Noel 
opened it. He looked ghastly; his face was grey-white and 
there were purple rings under his eyes. His hands trembled, 
his lips twitched. Mr. Rintoul sat down. 

“Do you smoke?” he said. ‘It’s an extravagant habit, 
but I think you ought to smoke; your nerves are in a queer way, 
aren't they?” Noel Rintoul did not answer. 

They sat together in silence. Noel sat by the fire, his 
elbows on his knees, shivering and wondering whether he should 
be aliveand sane in the morning. He was now doubtful whether 
he did see the justice that had seemed to be so clear. Perhaps 
the whole thing was a vivid dream. Perhaps all was delusion, 
and only the black gloom real. Suddenly it struck him with 
surprise that it was nearly two o’clock in the morning, and Mr. 
Rintoul’s invariable habit was to be in bed by half past ten. 
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““ Why—!” he exclaimed, and stopped. 

“Eh?” said Mr. Rintoul. 

‘* Why on earth are you sitting up so late? ”’ said Noel. 

‘* Because I am fool enough to worry about you,” said the 
other gruffly. ‘‘ You don’t suppose I sit up for pleasure, do you ? 
especially with a man who looks like a galvanised corpse.” 

‘‘ Father,” said Noel, ‘‘Do you care anything at all about 
me?” 

“TI don’t want to have —” began Mr. Rintoul, and stopped. 
“Of course I do, you fool; should I sit here if I didn’t ? ” 

‘‘ Then you needn’t sit up,” said Noel slowly. ‘‘If the rest 
is delusion, you’ve given me something tangible. I’ve suffered too 
much myself to want to give anyone else unnecessary pain. If 
you would care—. Good-night! It’s all right.” 

Mr. Rintoul held out his hand. ‘‘ Sure?” 

“Quite sure. Good-night!” 

Mr. Rintoul went away. His son flung himself face down- 
wards on the floor, and lay there till the dawn. The air seemed 
to be full of taunting presences, a mocking, torturing ‘‘ Clan 
Cailitin.” A tossing sea, the waves whereof were polluted, 
whirled him on its restless waters. . . . . When the dawn 
came, he walked, staggering a little, into the inner room. He 
dropped on the bed, and fell into a sleep of sheer exhaustion. 
His brain felt sore; his every nerve and muscle ached as though 
with a physical strain; but he was alive; it was his birthday, 
and he was twenty-one. 

Thus it came to pass that he, ten years later, succeeded to 
his father’s lands. Thereon he dwelt till he was old, doing very 
diligently the duties his hand found to do. Before he died the 
village people learned to feel for him a tepid liking—that kind of 
gratitude which has been called ‘‘a lively anticipation of favours 
to come.” His old age was very lonely; he took no wife to 
brighten with her presence the gloomy house; no children’s 
voices echoed about the place. The man’s soul was as a vase 
carven of unmelting ice, within which burnt a living torturing 
flame ;_ but he was the last of his race, and it was his hand that 
of will and purpose unravelled the web he wove. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


THERE are not many of us, I think, who will not agree with 
the conclusion reached in the remarks contained in last month’s 
*“On the Watch-Tower” on this subject ; and I venture to think 
that a further discussion of the matter from a somewhat different 
point of view from that of the writer in the ‘‘ Watch-Tower ”’ 
may not be without interest. For, to me, one of the strongest 
presumptions in favour of the Wisdom, as set forth in our modern 
Theosophical writings, is the way in which all lines of thought, 
however different in their starting points and in the method of 
their procedure, seem to centre and find at once their justifica- 
tion and completion in its teachings. If you begin from any 
one of the formal religions of our modern world, Catholic or 
Protestant, High Church or Evangelical, Unitarian or Methodist 
—it matters not which—you come very soon, in working out the 
relation of its teaching to the actual living world around us, to 
an incongruity which can only be evaded, in no sense cleared up, 
by the vague talk about the mysterious ways of Divine Provi- 
dence and the like, with which its professors do their best to 
stifle thought. Now on the contrary (and this is a point which 
cannot be sufficiently insisted on or too often repeated) the one 
test of a satisfactory religion, as of a satisfactory science, is that 
it gives, or at least suggests, an intelligible view of the actual 
world as it exists around us—puts a meaning into its apparent 
confusion and failure—shows it to us as the work of an intelli- 
gent Being, made for purposes we can, to some extent at 
least, follow, and carried out by such wisdom, love and power 
as shall assure us of their ultimate attainment. 

Thus, and thus only, can we “justify the ways of God to 
man”; and the value of a religion or a science must be to 
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furnish a basis for our speculations, and, emphatically, not to 
set a limit beyond which thought is forbidden. No kind of 
attempt at this last, whether by theologians or men of science 
(and the one class has been, and still is, as guilty as the other 
on this score), can be tolerated in the New Thought. 

But if the ultimate object of science and religion be, in 
truth, the same, how comes it that the ‘‘ Conflict of Science and 
Religion’’ has become the merest commonplace, and that the 
world by this time has idly acquiesced in its reality—so com- 
pletely as practically to take it for granted that the triumphs of 
science are equivalent to the destruction of religion ? 

There are two reasons for this: one that the Christian re- 
ligion has ‘left its first love and gone astray after idols”; has 
abandoned as hopeless the task to which science, on the whole, 
has been faithful, and (lost in dreams of another world) has 
treated as the one unpardonable sin the attempt to bring its 
teachings into any sort of connection with actual human life. Of 
this hereafter ; my first attempt will be to point out how, even if 
we replace the debased and degraded popular religions of the 
day by the true Wisdom Religion, we shall still find collision 
possible. 

Putting aside, then, at the commencement, all idea of re- 
ligion as the mere announcement of arbitrary orders from some 
Supreme Being, to be obeyed under equally arbitrary penalties— 
the wretched “‘ caput mortuum”’ to which the enlightenment of 
the last few centuries has reduced that Christianity which was 
once, in happier times, as wide as the Wisdom itself—let us see 
how science and the Wisdom respectively proceed to clear up 
the world-puzzle. 

As we all know, science begins from below; weighs and 
measures everything which can be seen and handled ; calculates, 
classifies and compares; and from the results of this almost (if 
not quite) endless labour traces out the hints of Law which 
slowly and confusedly emerge to view from the chaos. In carry- 
ing out this process many results of practical value to mankind 
are incidentally attained. But these are not the aim of the true 
scientist ; the ‘‘ bread and butter sciences,” as the Germans call 
them, are not the object of his attention, and we find at the 
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recent meeting of the British Association the President, Prof. 
Riicker, addressing his audience, not on the manufacture of steel 
or the turning of stones into bread or the like ‘‘ practical” sub- 
jects, but (as if he were a philosopher speaking to a Greek as- 
sembly of 2,000 years ago) on the ultimateatom. The interest of 
Science (rightly so called) is mainly, as it should be, in getting to 
understand the world’s life ; that with that knowledge comes power 
to rule it for our own and others’ profit, is to it a minor point.* 

Now, when the Wisdom comes before these students with 
the statement that they are dealing purely with the Form-side 
of the Universe, and that there is another side, even more impor- 
tant, the Life-side, whose laws require quite another mode of 
investigation, and are only to be faintly glimpsed by the highest 
speculations of science, we cannot wonder if the statement 
angers and vexes them, and that they treat our claim precisely 
as we do that of the so-called miraculous. Prof. Riicker puts this 
in temperate, but clear and weighty words. He says: “‘ Science 
(said Helmholtz), Science, whose very object it is to comprehend 
Nature, must start with the assumption that Nature is compre- 
hensible.”’ And again: ‘‘ The first principle of the investigator of 
Nature, is to assume that Nature is intelligible to us, since other- 
wise it would be foolish to attempt the investigation at all.’ 
And the Professor continues: ‘‘ These axioms do not assume that 
all the secrets of the universe will ultimately be laid bare, but 
that a research for them is hopeless if we undertake the quest 
with the conviction that it will be in vain. As applied to life, 
they do not deny that in living matter something may be hidden 
which neither physics nor chemistry can explain; but they assert 
that the action of physical and chemical forces in living bodies 
can neyer be understood, if at every difficulty and at every check 
in our investigations we desist from further attempts in the belief 
that the laws of physics and chemistry have been interfered with 
by an incomprehensible vital force.” 

In these few words we have as complete and carefully worded 


* May I, in passing, suggest to my readers to take this speech of Prof. Riicker’s 
and read it carefully in connection with Mrs. Besant's paper on Occult Chemistry. 
(Lucifer, Vol. xvii., p. 211.) They will see at once how closely the present lines of 
research are following the direction therein laid down, and also how much assist- 
ance the investigators would receive from a temporary consideration of the whole 
scheme, merely as a working hypothesis, if no more, 
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statement as can be given of the position which science at pre- 
sent takes up, as it supposes, against us. It is quite useless for 
our writers and speakers to apply themselves to this and that 
point which may be urged in our defence. No argument will be 
for an instant entertained so long as the opinion is held that we 
are thus trying to put down investigation, and to present the 
Life as something which, in some incomprehensible way, interferes 
with the laws of matter which science has discovered. Our first 
business at present must be publicly to disentangle ourselves 
from the popular religions which do this very thing, and to make 
it clear to every one that the Wisdom (as we teach it) is in this 
respect entirely at one with Science. 

Smoothly as Prof. Riicker’s statement reads, it contains 
two absolutely gratuitous assumptions which altogether vitiate 
his argument as against our position; the first, that to be “‘in- 
telligible’’ Nature can have nothing outside the range of the 
microscope and scalpel; secondly, that vital force is, and must 
ever remain, incomprehensible to science. In our view neither 
of these is correct. As to the first, it is already out of date as 
science. Pure Mathematics have long forced upon the scientific 
world the conception of an ether (our own word) which necessarily 
exists outside what we know as physical matter, and of certain 
forces (quite different from, though allied to, those which mani- 
fest in the material world) which play upon the inconceivably 
rarefied matter of this ether. Suggestions of the working of 
these forces have been gained by those who have devoted them- 
selves to the investigation of the clairvoyant hypnotic states. It 
may be, as the Professor says, ‘‘an absurdity to say that matter 
can act where it is not,”’ but in the present state of science it is 
distinctly unscientific, nay absurd, to deny that modifications 
are constantly being induced in the physical brain by forces which 
certainly do not act by anything recognisable as physical matter. 
And we protest—on the purest scientific grounds—against any 
professed scientist who would interfere with these investigations 
on the ground that no scientific knowledge can ever be obtained 
of these forces. We answer as Helmholtz does: ‘‘ These things 
are part of Nature, and the first principle of every investigator 
is to assume that Nature is intelligible,” 
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It is well known that the Wisdom claims that all the know- 
ledge for which science is so laboriously seeking is already in 
existence; that there are those who know, and are willing to 
share their knowledge with the honest and unselfish seeker ; but 
it does not come forward with a revelation to be believed against 
the knowledge we have already gained. Its attitude to the out- 
side science is always the same. It says: By all means investi- 
gate, thoroughly. Whatever truth you gain brings you nearer 
tous. If you would let us, we could help you ; but if you prefer 
to find it all out for yourself, do so. It is a pity you should 
make things so difficult for yourself, like Bernard Palissy the 
French potter, who wore out his life and beggared himself in the 
struggle to discover a secret which any Italian workman could 
have revealed to him in five minutes. But if it must be so, it 
must. Only don’t be false to your own principles, and refuse to 
investigate for fear of what you may find—that is always ruinous. 

Next: must it be always ‘‘ an incomprehensible vital force” ? 
Here, I think, we come upon the almost inevitable error of a 
scientific expositor, the idea that his science already enables him 
to explain the phenomena of nature. It is not thus that the real 
investigator speaks; and at Glasgow Lord Kelvin’s true and 
modest words of farewell to the University should not have been 
so soon forgotten. The Life does not come in, as the Professor 
seems to suppose, as a ” might do, to interfere with 
Nature’s laws, but as the foundation, the meaning, the explana- 
tion of these laws. To us, the Laws of Nature are the Laws of 
Life. Without Life Nature could have no Law; in everything 
with which the scientist already deals, he is dealing with Life as 
wellas with matter. Just so far as he comprehends the laws of 
Nature, he already comprehends, so far, the vital force. We 
Theosophists lay this down as a fact which has been taught us. 
Is it not wonderful how at the present moment so many different 
lines of scientific investigation are leading up to this as a dis- 
covery ? It cannot be many years before the distinction between 
dead and living matter will be as scientifically dead as that 
between organic and inorganic chemistry, and free room will be 
made for the doctrine of the Wisdom that all matter is inspired 


in its degree by the Life, and that the deepest and most funda- 
6 


“* miracle 
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mental ‘‘Law of Nature” is that everything, from the finest 
molecule of the ether to man himself, shall, as time goes for- 
ward, become organised in forms of ever-increasing complexity, 
and of higher degree. Thus, more and more completely, science 
will find the ‘‘ vital force,” as manifested in its workings in 
physical matter, ‘‘comprehensible”’ to an extent of which it has 
no conception at present, and learn that there is abundance 
of methods, as yet unrecognised by it, in which Nature will, 
sooner or later, become intelligible to her faithful followers. 

This much as to our relations with science—a relationship 
of complete unity, as far as science has found courage to go; of 
encouragement when scientists are tempted to be unfaithful to 
their principles by foolish fears of what they may find—a re- 
proach which few but their acknowledged leaders (and not all 
even of these) are just now undeserving of. 

Of what is now known as religion we must speak other- 
wise. The difference between science and religion, rightly so- 
called, does not lie in any difference of object. Before both 
stands the one aim, of gaining for mankind the fullest possible 
comprehension of the world about us—of teaching that Truth 
which in itself is nothing short of perfect knowledge of every- 
thing in the universe, in its completion only to be found in 
the limitless comprehension of the mind of the Logos who formed 
itin His Thought, and in that Thought holds it in existence, 
and will hold it to the end. But science begins from the par- 
ticular, and works up towards such idea of the general as can be 
gained from observing and classifying the results of the other- 
wise unknown law. The theologian, on the other hand, begins 
from above, from the conception of the Causeless Cause, and 
works downwards. Now of this method there are two things to 
be noted. First, that we cannot in the course of it dispense with 
actual revelation from those who know more than we do; 
whether this revelation be, as in the popular view, a notice of 
certain commands to be obeyed, or, as the Wisdom claims, an 
instruction imparted to certain chosen souls of as much of the 
truth about the world as the world is capable of receiving with 
advantage at the time. The second, and most important, is that 
revelation and argument alike must be brought to the same test 
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of the scientist’s deductions and theories—the test of the actual 
facts they profess to account for. No so-called religion which 
does not stand this elementary test, can hope to survive through 
the new century. In earlier times this was fully recognised by 
the Church. At the opening of the great Revival of Learning, 
about the end of the first millennium a.p., theologians and philo- 
sophers worked hand in hand, both thoroughly convinced that 
the new light must show more perfectly the one Truth of the world 
than it had ever been seen before, and so it did. But alas! the 
theologians hesitated and drew back from the sight, just as the 
scientists are inclined to do now. For the Truth turned out to 
be not at all what they had fancied in their days of darkness, 
they had a System, and the facts would not agree with it; and, 
as always happens in such case, it was the facts which had to 
give way. Inthis case there was much to excuse them. In the 
darkest of the Dark Ages it had unhappily occurred to the 
authorities, spiritual and temporal, that Christianity must have 
a creed; and so the Articles of Faith were settled by bodies of 
men about as qualified by learning and spirituality as the present 
British House of Commons, and to each of these was appended 
the solemn declaration, ‘“‘ which unless a man believe heartily he 
shall without doubt perish for ever.’”’ Now at the time of which 
I am speaking things were much as they are at the present date ; 
the question then was, as it is now, whether the old forms of 
Christianity could be expanded to meet the new light. Un- 
happily the fixed and unchangeable dogma of the Church was, 
and is, that the authors of the Creeds had been infallibly guided 
by the Holy Ghost, and this infallibility, backed by its anathema, 
proved too strong in the end for the supporters of the new learning. 
The so-called Reformation, in reality the extreme form of the 
reaction against all improvement, succeeded in making a final 
divorce of religion from philosophy; and from that time Chris- 
tianity has ceased even to make a pretence to any relationship 
with the actual world, except to denounce it as “lying in 
wickedness.” 

Hence, when the prophet “on the Watch-Tower ’”’ declares 
that in this new century “ Science will wed with Religion,” he is 
saying what is profoundly true; but his statement is liable to 
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serious misapprehension. With the Wisdom-Religion? yes; the 
process is already begun. But into the new alliance can enter no 
one of what are commonly enumerated as the “essential doc- 
trines of Christianity.”” A religious man of the new pattern will, 
indeed, loyally reverence his superiors in evolution, but not 
even to the Logos Himself can he offer the slavish submis- 
sion demanded to one who ‘‘can cast both soul and body into 
Hell.”’ He will find and love his ‘‘ Saviours,’’ and thank them 
from his heart for their help to overcome his vices, and to learn 
the lessons which the world has to teach him, but not for any 
useless waste of the blood of their mortal bodies to appease the 
fancied ‘‘ wrath” of the loving Father, of whom Jesus taught so 
earnestly and constantly—knowing (as he will) how far higher 
and holier a thing is that ‘‘ blood of the heart” which they have 
in truth shed for him, and which he must in his turn pour forth 
for the salvation of those who come after him. He will not 
come to the Father ‘‘ counting his own righteousness as filthy 
rags, and relying on the merits of his Saviour’’; knowing that no 
man can answer for another’s sin, and that the one service he 
can render to God is to make himself strong and wise and pure, 
fit to be drawn up at last into the God from whence he came, 
in the “‘day when God maketh up His jewels.” He will not 
spend his life debating whether he may do this or that and 
yet ‘“‘save his soul,” but will do for himself and others the best 
that lieth in him, trusting all that comes of it to the Power and 
Wisdom and Love which have planned the world and keep it 
moving to its destined end. And whensuch a man thinks of the 
hereafter, it will not be of rest in any heaven, but of endless life 
and growth—in Tennyson’s words, ‘‘to go om, and not to die.” 

A thousand years ago, such a man—serene in the conscious- 
ness of the immortal, divine Spirit who is his life, fearing 
nothing but delay on his upward path to God, to whom all 
matters of this world and the ‘imaginary hells and heavens to 
which they are supposed to lead are illusions (mere school tasks 
to fit him for his work on the higher planes where his true Soul 
dwells always in the pure light of the Divinity)—might be a 
Christian, and take unhindered his part in the sacraments which 
are the images on the physical plane of the highest secrets of 
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the Spirit, and share the fellowship of those whose knowledge was 
less than his, but whose aspirations to their common God were 
perhaps warmer and stronger than his own. Now things are 
changed ; high walls have been built and strong locks provided to 
keep these, the true Saints of God, outside, lest they trouble the 
peaceful sleep in which priests and ministers alike would fain 
keep their flocks. There are those (all honour to them) who are 
trying to widen the narrow limits to which the so-called Chris- 
tians have confined themselves during these later years; it is on 
the success of their efforts that it depends whether the religious 
man of the twentieth century shall be able to call himself a 
Christian, or whether once more, as at the Renaissance, Chris- 
tianity shall have missed its opportunity, have set itself con- 
sciously against the growth of the true religion, and fallen—this 
time, I fear, never to rise. But the “religious instinct in the 
human heart” will not fall with it, though to many weak souls 
it may seem that the terrible ‘‘ Twilight of the Gods”’ is come. 
And, either way, ‘‘ all shall be well.” 
ARTHUR A. WELLS. 


PLOYTSAM AND’ JETSAM 


THE presidential address delivered by Professor Riicker, before 
the meeting of the British Association, at Glasgow, on Septem- 
ber 11th, is of the greatest interest to readers 
Ha cots of this REvigw who have paid attention to 
pology for the : 
Atomic Theory the many paragraphs on such subjects as 
“bodies smaller than atoms” and “ grades of 
ether,” which we have published month by month. Professor 
Riicker’s address is practically an apologia for the atomic theory, 
and it is very evident from the tone of his remarks that the 
foundations of this theory are being called into question daily by 
many of his colleagues. The fear seems to be that “ science ”’ 
will ‘lose face’ before the general public if it cannot be shown 
that the main structure of its most important theory is true. 
The president says that he has tried to show that: 
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In spite of many outstanding difficulties, the atomic theory unifies so 
many facts, simplifies so much that is complicated, that we have a right to 
insist—at all events till an equally intelligible rival hypothesis is produced— 
that the main structure of our theory is true, that atoms are not merely helps 
to puzzled mathematicians, but physical realities. 

* 
MARK the temperate tone of these remarks; we are reading not 


the triumphant claim of an exact knowledge, but practically the 
apology for over-confidence of statement in the 
Die See an past. Theclaim now is that atoms are simply 
physical realities, particles of matter. Few 
will deny this. Butremember that the prior claim was that they 
were the ultimate particles of matter, things which could not be 
resolved. These former indivisibles are now practically resolved, 
andthe “thus far shalt thou go,” the supposed limit of human 
possibility in this direction, the primal basis of matter, is found 
to be non-existent. If the supposed atom, which had been 
previously taken to be the ultimate unit, is now found not to be 
a unit, but in every probability a multitude, although it is thus 
shown more than ever a definite physical ‘‘ something,” it can at 
best but mark an arbitrary halting-place for facilitating mathe- 
matical calculations, and is not the ultimate unit of Nature’s 
number, weight and measure. A man, too, is equally a unit, and 
sois atree or an ant. But the atomic hypothesisrests not merely 
on the hypothesis that atoms are units, but on the further supposi- 
tion that all atoms are precisely similar; whereas in all proba- 
bility they may in reality differ as much from one another to 
super-normal sense as do men to normal perception. 


* 
* * 


NUMBERS, it is said, are ideas and the science of their relations 
is theory proper, and belongs to the “ intellectual” world. We 

may cry halt, and try to trace the manifestation 
The Intellectual and of these ideas in any order of material exis- 

the Sensible ‘ 

tence we please, but we have no right to pro- 
claim that phase ultimate, for as yet we do not know the 
limits of the possibilities even of what we call the “ physical 
senses,’’ much less the boundaries of psychic vision. The atomic 
theory supposes that its atoms are the utmost boundaries of matter; 
purely physical research has shown that this limit is imaginary. 
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Therefore the theory can at best hold good but roughly up to a 
certain point, where secondaries are considered as primaries, 
intermediates as ultimates. But indeed it is very doubtful that 
there are any limits at all to the “‘ sensible” world, and even 
the setting of the ‘intellectual’? over against the “ sensible ”’ is 
perhaps rather a distinction according to convention, than 
according to nature. Such a conception as this, however, 
appears on the surface so wild a confusion of “‘ metaphysics ”’ 
with “‘ physics,” that the ‘‘ positive ” mind will cry out upon it in 
horror, and hug itself in the supposed virtue of strict devotion 
to accurate science, instead of perceiving that such an attitude 


of mind marks rather the lover of eternal separateness. 


* 
*x* * 


WE cannot do better than refer those of our readers who are 

interested—and who of them is not ?—in the history of the ‘con- 

flict of science with theology, to the remarkable 

Joo papers on ‘“ Religion and Science at the Dawn 

logy of the Twentieth Century,” now appearing in 

the Fortnightly Review. Mr. W. H. Mallock 

says that for the accurate estimate of the present position of the 

combatants it is necessary to have someone other than a fighter 

on either side; it requires a tertinm quid, a sort of “ intellectual 

accountant’ to balance the books. As the result of his own 
audit Mr. Mallock endeavours to show : 

That the scientific philosophers are correct in their methods and argu- 
ments—that the attempts of contemporary theologians to find flaws in the 
case of their opponents, or to convert the discoveries of science into proofs 
of their own theism, are exercises of an ingenuity wholly and hopelessly 
misapplied, and exhibit too often an unreasoning or a feverish haste which 
merely exposes to ridicule the cause which they are anxious to defend; but 
that, nevertheless, in spite of these unintended injuries which the apologetics 
of our theologians are inflicting on their own position, the theological position 
is, when fully considered, practically more calculated to command the assent 
of mankind than are all the arguments—I do not say than the facts—by 
which modern scientific philosophy is endeavouring to prove it untenable. 

The truth of the matter is that neither side has touched the 
other in a really vital spot, though in the fury of conflict each 
has taken the clouds of dust thwacked out of the jerkin of his 
fellow for the actual departing life of his foe. This much, how- 
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ever, both have learned—to respect the courage and endurance 
of the other, and even at times to wonder whether it would not 


be better after all to shake hands and stop the clapper-clawing. 


* 
* * 


TuatT the Jews were not the inventors of monotheism or the first 
discoverers of an ethical idea of God, but gradually evolved their 
notions of deity from the crudest of beginnings 


One of the Factors and by contact with more highly civilised 
in the Evolution : i aioe 
of Yahweh neighbours, is a demonstrated fact of criticism 


for all intelligent students of history. But 
the general public remains for the most part incredulous or in- 
different in spite of the overwhelming testimony of Babylonian 
and Egyptological research. But this state of affairs cannot 
continue much longer when we find the daily press publishing 
broadcast such remarks and quotations as the following, taken 
from The Morning Post of September 14th : 


Among the literary treasures recovered from the Royal Library at 
Nineveh and now stored in the British Museum are not a few specimens of 
the poet’s art neatly written on clay volumes. One of the best specimens of 
these has just been carefully copied and edited by Dr. C. D. Gray, of 
the University of Chicago, and published in the Semitic journal of that 
university. 

The composition is dedicated to the Sun-god, and resembles in many 
respects the beautiful hymns of the Theban School of ancient Egypt, dedi- 
cated to Ra; such as the beautiful poem in the papyrus of Nekht, to which 
it presents considerable resemblance. It is impossible to assign any definite 
date to the present work ; but this copy dates about B.c. 650, and the original 
was probably Babylonian. Those who have studied the poetry of Oriental 
nations know how, to those sweet singers of old, nature was a magazine of 
symbolism, and how they studied her ever-varying face. Few poems so 
thoroughly show this as this one; and it may certainly take its place beside 
the best of the Hebrew psalms. Take, for example, the following beautiful 
lines describing a sunrise: 


* Thou makest (all things) bright, driving away darkness. 
Thou causest the growing corn to quiver with light ; 
The mighty mountains are pregnant with thy glory ; 
Thy brightness fills and overthrows the world ! 
Thou approachest the mountain slopes and gazest on the earth.” 


How vivid a description have we here of a sunrise seen from the Plains of 
Chaldea, as the lord of day rose from behind the Persian mountains, gilding 
the wooded slopes, and rising above the dark rampart to flood the world 
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with light. ‘Thou marchest across the heavens regularly; to the (dark) 
earth thou comest each day.” Here we havea curious parallel to a passage 
in the papyrus of Nekht just referred to, where we read: “ Men love thee 
because of thy beautiful law of day.” 

What wonder is it that the never-dying sun became the type of cosmic 
law? Perhaps one of the most interesting and curious portions of this 
poem is seen in the references to the sea-faring life: 


“Thou passest over the wide-spread, far-extending sea ; 
Thy dazzling light penetrates the deep ; 
Thy light looks to and fro upon the swarming life of the sea ; 
To the sea-farer who fears the flood thou givest courage.” 


* 
* * 


Tue writer of this rhapsody was no idle, listless student of nature; for 
through it he learned to worship the just and unchangeable God. The Baby- 
lonian Sun-god, like the all-seeing Helios of the Greeks, 
The “Sun-god” of was the lord of righteousness and the lover of justice. 
Righteousness —_Of the high ethical- teaching of this work the following 

is a striking example: 


“ The wicked judge thou makest to behold bondage ; 
He who receives a bribe, who decides not aright, thou makest to bear sin ; 
He who receives not a bribe, who has regard for the weak, 
Shall be well-pleasing to Shamas ; he shall prolong his life. 
He judges the arbiter ; who gives righteous judgment 
Shall complete a palace (even) a princely abode for his dwelling place.” 


Here we might find a Biblical parallel for nearly every phrase. The offences 
rebuked, almost every one, fall under the Levitical code, and the document 
will be of the utmost value to the student. Among the offences noticed are 
adultery, false witness, use of untrue weights, ‘‘removal of the neighbour’s 
landmark,” and on these condign punishment is said to fall. As for those 
who do evil, “ the curse of men shall reach them,” and “their seed shall not 
prosper.” 
It is impossible to avoid quoting from this rich treasury of religious and 
ethical teaching only one more extract : 
“ Everyone, whosoever it may be, is subject to thy hand; 
Thou directest their land; those that are bound thou loosest ; 
Thou hearest, O Shamas, supplication, petition, and prayer, 
Homage, kneeling, whispering, and prostration ; 
Through the channel of his mouth the weak one cries to thee ; 
The frail, the feeble, the wronged, the humble; 
The captive woman prays without ceasing to thee, 
He whose kin are distant, whose city is far away, 
The sower of the field and the shepherd pray to thee!” 


In the hundred and fifty lines of this poem in terra-cotta there isa 
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wealth of poetic symbolism, of ethical and religious instruction almost un- 
equalled by any compositions save the Hebrew psalms. If the High Lord of 
Heaven was with his people in their affliction, so he shared their joys. For 
we read: “Their sparkling and bright drink offerings thou wilt accept; 
Thou wilt drink their light wines and their mixed wines, And the desires 
which they have in their mind Thou wilt prosper.” 

Such was the poem which some twenty-six centuries ago described the 
love of nature, the joys and sorrows of life, the love of mercy and justice, 
the hatred of iniquity and fraud. How could all that was true and beautiful, 
all that was bright and pure, be better hymned than in this enthusiastic 
praise of the all-seeing life-giving Sun? The publication of this text is 
another and convincing proof of the high intellectual culture of the wise men 
of the East, and indeed a convincing and additional proof of the truth of the 
old saying—“ Ex oriente lux !”’ 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Tue Basic ASSUMPTIONS OF ALL RELIGION 


Giebt es ein Leben nach dem Tode? Giebt es einen Gott ? Two Ad- 
dresses delivered on October 1oth and November 2oth, 
1900, by Bernard Hubo. (Hamburg: Verlag, C. Boysen ; 
IgOI.) 
We have here gratifying evidence of the growing activity of our 
colleagues in Germany as well as of the expansion and spread of 
interest in Theosophical thought. Both the lectures included in this 
well-printed little volume show evidence of wide reading and careful 
thought, although the necessary limitations of a lecture have obliged 
the author to content himself with a brief sketch in outline of the 
present position of these two problems, which, as he rightly points 
out, lie at the very root of each and every religion, no less than at the 
foundation of all Religion whatever worthy of the name. 

The facts and arguments for and against are well arranged and 
lucidly stated, the style is pleasant, easy reading, and the booklet 
should prove of real utility to those approaching the study for the 
first time. The information as to the proofs of survival after death 
derivable from what are usually called spiritualistic phenomena, is 
not quite up to date, as it does not include the recent researches of 
Dr. Hodgson with Mrs. Piper, or indeed, any of the quite recent 
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work of the S.P.R. But that defect will doubtless be remedied in 
subsequent editions, of which it is to be hoped there will be many. 
Herr Hubo is to be congratulated upon a useful addition to our litera- 
ture in German, and it is to be hoped that the response his work will 
arouse may be such as to stimulate him to extend and enlarge these 
two lectures into a couple of handy volumes, in which the case in 
favour of an affirmative answer to the two questions which form his 
title can be stated with more adequate fullness and detail. 
Bu. 


MoTHER JULIANA 


Revelations of Divine Love recorded by Julian, Anchoress at Norwich. 
A Version from the MS. in the British Museum. Edited 
by Grace Warrack. (London: Methuen and Co.; Igol. 
Price 6s.) 


Some months ago, I gave an account of Mother Juliana to the readers 
of the Review under the title of * A Forgotten English Mystic,” and I 
have been several times since asked how a copy of her work could be 
obtained. Those whose interest was excited by what they read of 
her will be glad to know that it is at last within their reach, after 
having long been out of print and quite inaccessible, in a handsome 
volume with a pretty illuminated title-page. The editor has furnish- 
eda full Introduction of seventy-eight pages which forms a valuable 
addition to our knowledge of the work, if not of its writer. The only 
known MSS. are one in the British Museum and one in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Paris, though others have been known to be in 
existence but are now lost sight of. The place where the Revelations 
were received was the “ Anchorage’’ which adjoined the antient 
church of St. Julian, Conisford, near Norwich. The church still 
exists, but the anchorage was pulled down at the Reformation. There 
are records of recluses there throughout the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries. 

In speaking of Miss Warrack’s Introduction, I cannot refrain 
rom drawing attention to the change of attitude of the modern writer 
from that of the reprint of 1843, my copy of which was the founda- 
tion of my article. In the preface to this, signed G. H. Parker, the 
book is said to “afford us testimony that the Spirit of God is able to 
lead His people into all saving truth under the most disadvantageous 
circumstances . . . . andconfirms our belief that even during 
the worst corruptions of the Romish Church there was a generation 
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within its pale who, though unknown to history and labouring under 
many imperfections, yet held the Head Christ ; and formed a part of 
that vital bond which connected the Apostolic Church with the 
revival of Primitive Christianity at the time of the Reformation. It 
is very interesting to trace the strugglings of the writer’s mind against 
preconceived and erroneous opinions.” 

Such, in the Dark Ages of Protestanism, only sixty years ago, 
was the way in which a really sympathising and admiring Anglican 
reader naturally spoke of a Catholic Saint; and what a step from 
what seems to ws the infantine self-conceit—hardly possible now 
even to a country clergyman whose mind has stagnated since he left 
the University—these sixty years have made! That the Reforma- 
tion was a revival of Primitive Christianity—that it would have been 
any particular use to us of the twentieth century if it had been— 
is as inconceivable to us now as Mr. Parker’s calm assumption that 
Dame Julian’s peaceful retreat was one of “‘ the most disadvantageous 
circumstances” for the knowledge of the ‘saving truth.” Listen 
now to Miss Warrack. 

“It is in her seeking for truth and her beholding of Love that 
we best know Julian. . . . She tells us little of her own story, 
and little is told us of her by anyone else, but all through her record- 
ing of the Revelation the ‘simple creature’ to whom it was made 
unconsciously shows herself, so that soon we come to know her with 
a pleasure that surely she would not think too ‘special’ in its re- 
gard. . . . . ‘Wisdom and truth and love,’ the dower that she 
saw in the gracious soul, were surely in the soul of this meek woman ; 
but enclosing these gifts of nature and grace are qualities special to 
Julian: depth of passion, with quietness, order and moderation ; 
loyalty in faith, with clearest candour; pitifulness and sympathy, 
with hope and blythe serenity ; sound good sense with a little sparkle 
upon it—as of delicate humour (that crowning virtue of Saints) ; and 
beneath all—above all, an exquisite tenderness that turns her speech 
to music. ‘J will lay Thy Stones with fair Colours.’ 

“««Thou hast the dew of thy youth.’ Hundreds ot years have 
gone since that early morning in May when Julian thought she was 
dying, and was ‘partly troubled’ for she felt she was yet in youth, 
and would gladly have served God more on earth with the gift of her 
days—hundreds of years since the time that her heart would fain 
have been told by special showing that ‘a certain creature I loved 
should continue in good living’—but stili we have ‘mind’ of her 
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as ‘a gentle neighbour and of our knowing.’ For those that love in 
simplicity are always young ; and those that have had with the larger 
vision of Love the gift of Love’s passionate speech, to God or man, 
in word or form or deed, as treasure held—live yet on the earth, 
untouched by time, though their light is shining elsewhere for other 
sight.” 

An old lover of Mother Juliana—of forty years’ standing—thanks 
her new editor heartily for her labour and for her graceful words 
about his Love! A. A. W. 

MaTHEMATIcCS AND Moras 


Mathematical Law in the Spiritual World. By Eustace Miles, M.A. 
(London: Bell and Sons: 1gor. Price 1s. net.) 


Tuis is a useful little booklet, the twelfth of the series which is being 
issued by Messrs. Bell under the general title ‘‘ Life and Light 
Books.” In simple language the mathematical nature of law in the 
moral world is emphasised, and a plea is made for a return to those 
conceptions which made the discipline of mathematics of living 
interest instead of a mere training in mental gymnastics. Into the 
mathematical texture of the whole are skilfully woven all those lead- 
ing ideas—such as the doctrines of karma and reincarnation and the 
practice of thought-control and self-discipline—which are current 
among us. In other words, Mr. Miles’ essay is an elementary Theo- 
sophical treatise, and a powerful witness to the success of our labours 
during the last quarter of a century. Go RSs Bt. 


MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


The Theosophist, August. Here Colonel Olcott details his visit to 
Dr. Liébault, whom he describes as ‘the discoverer of that 
Therapeutic suggestion, the future of which seems so full of promise 
as a remedial agency to the human race.” The remainder of this 
month’s instalment of ‘Old Diary Leaves” is mainly concerned with 
Mrs. Besant’s farewell address to her old friends the Secularists, at 
that Hall of Science which was thenceforth to be closed to her by the 
narrow-mindedness only possible to Sectarians and self-styled Free- 
Thinkers. We cannot but regret the occasion, whilst recognising that 
probably never before or since has the eloquent speaker so perfectly 
spoken from and to the heart as in her enforced farewell to her old 
friends and comrades. But in the words of Nietszche, quoted in last 
month’s issue, she had ‘‘ come beside them and passed forwards, and 
that they could never forgive.” C. Kofel concludes her paper on 
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Re-birth, this time taking up the many suggestions of the revival of 
this belief in modern literature. Miss Edger continues her ‘‘ Glimpses 
of Theosophical Christianity,” in this paper treating of ‘‘ The Inner 
Circle of Disciples,” and pointing out with much force that no one 
has the vight to retire from the world until the Master has called him 
to definite work for Him. The translation of ‘“ Jivachinitamani”’ is 
concluded, and that of the “‘ Rama Gita” continued. A note to the 
latter quotes a curious saying that the weaker karmas that are for 
the time being restrained by the stronger, produce their effects 
either in dveams or in the next incarnation. T. Banon continues his 
“ Astrological Warnings” and R. T. Paterson concludes his interest- 
ing series on ‘‘ Socialism and Theosophy.” I do not feel that I have 
quite done my duty to my readers without imparting the following 
note: ‘‘ Those who want to know more about Anubhavadvaita are 
recommended to read Adhikdranakanchuka, a commentary by 
Appaya Dikshita on the Brahma Sitravritti of Dakshinamarti, and 
also the three kandas of Tattvasarayana, a very important Itihdsa, 
in 24,000 verses.” Yes, thank you—just half and half, please! 

Theosophic Gleaner, August. Here N. A. concludes his compari- 
son between Jainism and Buddhism; articles are taken from The 
Asiatic Quarterly Review on the ‘‘ Philonian and the Gathic Logos,” and 
from Modern Astrology a paper by Mrs. Leo, entitled ‘‘The Science of 
Life,” whilst we have an interesting fragment of a lecture on ‘ Spiral 
Law in Nature,” from Dr. Marques. 

The Centval Hindu College Magazine, August, maintains its in- 
terest. Mrs. Besant continues her ‘“‘ Defence of Hinduism,” which 
“‘ Mangalorean”’ declares the Universal Religion. Other articles are 
“ Dharma” ; “‘ Early Civilisation,” by Mrs. Lloyd ; ‘‘ Indian Heroes,” 
and ‘Science Notes,” by Mr. B. Keightley. 

The Buddhist, July, is mainly remarkable to us by reason of the 
Editor’s interesting and valuable series of articles on ‘‘ The Higher 
Criticism of Christianity.” There are also a summary of the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Soctety’s account of Dr. Stein’s researches in Khotan, 
** Practical Buddhism,” by D. B. Jayatilaka, and various translations 
from the Pali. 

Brahmavadin for July contains a lecture by Swami Abhedananda 
upon ‘‘ Woman’s Place in Indian Religion.” Ifthe question were to be 
decided by her pretty quotations, India must be reckoned the Paradise 
of woman; but, after all, this ‘special pleading” is only throwing 
dust in our eyes, and should not be encouraged. Swami Vivekananda 
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himself is always worth reading, and his subject this time is ‘‘ Christ 
the Messenger.” 

The Dawn, August, has an interesting paper by Sir George 
Birdwood on the Hindu Temples and Shrines of Bombay. In con- 
cluding it he says: ‘‘ I would emphasise the fact that, without excep- 
tion, all these Hindu temples of Bombay are of joyous gods. Even 
the Saiva temples are of beneficent aspects of Seewa or Kalee. This 
note of joy is the predominant characteristic of Hinduism and of 
Hindu art, which is ritualistic art. It is clear and resonant through- 
out Gujerat and Kattyawar ; and would appear to be increasing in 
volume all over Western India. Surely this is a fact of some politi- 
cal significance””—and of some religious significance, we may add. 

Also received from India: The Arya ; Siddhanta Deepika; The 
Awakener of India; San Mévrga Bodhint, and The Indian Review for 
August. This last contains a long summary of Mr. Keightley’s 
papers in this Review upon Guru Nanak, the Founder of the Sikh 
religion. 

The Vahan for September contains some correspondence on the 
precise nature of the connection between an infant body and the soul 
to which it belongs. The ‘‘ Enquirer”’ presents a number of answers 
to the question ‘‘ How am I to apply Theosophical teachings toeveryday 
life?” A. P.S. gives answers to certain questions concerning the 
lawfulness of putting an end to the life of incurably diseased infants and 
animals, and of suicide by grown-up persons in similar circumstances, 
which are sure to raise considerable discussion. We will only say 
here that we hope those who disagree will carefully weigh his argu- 
ments before proceeding to denounce his conclusions. The number 
ends with explanations of the fact that some of us seem unquestion- 
ably to be outstripping our fellows in the race of evolution. 

Revue Théosophique for August has original articles by Dr. Pascal, 
Mlle. Blech and L. Revel, in addition to some translations. We 
presume that the statement that the new Messiah is already born, 
and on French soil, was the temptation which moved M. Courmes to 
treat the Banner of Light as a ‘serious periodical” and to copy 
from its pages. But it is not serious. 

Theosophia, July and August. This number has, in addition to 
translations from H. P. B., Mrs. Besant and C. W. Leadbeater, J. 
van Manen’s Tao Te King, and an account (with a photograph) of the 
new Headquarters just on the point of being opened. 

Der Vahan, August and September, contains in addition to the 
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usual full analysis of Tue THEosopHicaL Review and translations of 
the answers in the Vdhan, Mrs. Besant’s lecture on the “ Reality of 
Brotherhood,” Leadbeater’s Claivvoyance, and more of the obituary 
discourses ‘‘In Memory of H. P. B.” 

Sophia, August and September. These numbers have a good 
deal of original matter, as well as translations; including ‘‘ Our Pos- 
sibilities,” by Kiel ;‘* The Social Problem and the Socialists,” by 
Andrés Igual; and other papers. 

Teosofia, June and August, have interesting reports of lectures 
delivered by Prof. von Schrén on “ Life in Crystals” ; Sig. Calvari 
continues his ‘‘ A Hermetic Philosopher in Italy in the Seventeenth 
Century”; and the translations of Mrs. Besant’s “ Problems of 
Ethics,”” and Leadbeater’s Clatrvoyance run on. 

Theosophy in Australasia, for July. In the ‘‘ Outlook” the Editor 
makes some valuable suggestions as to the way to bring new members 
to take part in the work of their lodge instead of merely sitting in 
silence at the meetings. There is no task more needful—nor more 
difficult. T.H. Martyn treats of the Bible, and, after speaking very 
openly as to its history and real value, finally concludes that “ it does 
not follow that the great mass of our fellows is yet ready for any 
purer Revelation. When it is ready then will come a new Bible.” 
Perhaps something still better may happen—that then will not come 
a new Bible, nor anything like it. We welcome a new name, Geo. 
Bell, at the foot of a good if somewhat immature paper headed “ Let 
Everyone be persuaded in his own Mind.” 

The New Zealand Theosophical Magazine, August. Weare all glad to 
hear that Mrs. Draffin is recovering slowly after her seven months’ 
illness, and that she is hopeful of starting work soon. So gooda 
worker is much missed. The main contents of the number are the 
continuation of Mrs. Judson’s “Dharma,” ‘The Hill of Diffi- 
culty,” by Agnes Davidson, and a ‘‘ Dream Story,” by S. Stuart. The 
“‘ Children’s Column ”’ is pleasant reading, as usual. 

The Theosophic Messenger, August, has some interesting matter in 
its ‘Search Light.” The remainder is mainly ‘‘ Enquirer.” 

Philadelphia, May and June, has translations from H. P. B., Dr. 
Pascal, W. Scott-Elliot, and Mrs. Besant, besides a paper on 
“‘ Tolerance,” by Carlos M. Collet, and one on ‘‘ Shinto,” signed Mari. 

_ Also received: Light ; Humanity ; Monthly Record ; Modern As- 
trology ; Theosophischer Wegweiser; Neue Metaphysische Rundschau ; 
Notes and Queries; The Mctaphysical Magazine; Review of Reviews ; 
Science Siftings. A. 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


WE take from the Edinburgh Evening Dispatch (Oct. 11th) a 
most extraordinarily instructive account of a girl—blind, deaf 
and dumb from nineteen months—who now 
i Wee bose holds a distinguished place among the students 
of Harvard University. Not to speak of the 
convincing proof given by this courageous soul of the triumph of 
mind over body, and the crushing blow to materialism which 
such a triumph connotes, there is in addition, in her case, evi- 
dence of an inner world of experience which, as far as we can 
judge by the short description of its nature given by herself, is _ 
not the mere product of her feeble nineteen months’ physical 
consciousness, but largely a self-existent soul of things (a world 
as real as the physical), where ‘‘the blind see, the deaf hear, 
and the poor have the Gospel preached to them,” 
and where, alas! . . . all the opposite of this takes place as 
well. 


In the course of his opening address to his class in St. Andrews Univer- 


sity yesterday, Professor Knight spoke of a very remarkable American girl— 
I 
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blind, deaf and dumb—who had been educated to read, assimilate knowledge, 
and attain to a culture so rare that now, at Harvard University, she had 
been out-distancing most of her competitors. He saw something of her this 
spring, at Boston, and, take it for all in all, it was his most remarkable ex- 
perience in America. Helen Keller was born in June, 1880. When nineteen 
months old she had an illness which entirely deprived her of the senses of 
sight and hearing ; and, so far as speech was concerned, she then could only 
prattle. All her other powers, however, remained, and she had abounding 
physical health. Fortunately for her, she soon obtained the services of a 
teacher—Miss Sullivan—who is almost as remarkable a woman as herself; 
and the singular success which attended Dr. Howe’sefforts to educate Laura 
Bridgman, a much less capable girl, prepared the way for the triumph 
which had followed Miss Sullivan’s labours. At the age of twelve, Helen 
Keller wrote the story of her life, up to date; and it is the most remarkable 
child-autobiography in existence. The most remarkable thing to the student 
of psychology in this wonderful child’s life is, Professor Knight continued, 
that we have through her explicit proof that the human mind can, in an ab- 
normal development, go back in later years and remember the events of 
infancy, reproduce the pictures of the past, and reconstruct them adequately, 
so many things having “leapt to light” out of the subterranean cave of con- 
sciousness. She was taught by the familiar finger-language, and also by lip- 
language, as the sense of touch remained not only intact, but probably more 
vivid because of her loss of others. What he wished, however, to emphasise 
was this—the clear proof given of the stupendous possibilities of human 
nature, in the fact that out of our submerged consciousness so much may 
ultimately arise. Many hundreds of words, which when first heard had no 
meaning whatsoever to a mere infant of days, rose up and came out clear 
into the light of day when the influence of her teacher stirred them; and we 
now have in this girl—deaf and blind and still dumb—a consciousness so 
marvellous and unique that it will remain a field of study to psychologists 
for generations. To the ethical student and the religious thinker the de- 
velopment of Helen Keller’s mind is of peculiar interest. Before her illness, 
as an infant, she could have had no idea of God or of immortality, except in 
the way in which (as Wordsworth put it) “ Heaven lies about us in our in- 

fancy.” But a conception of God and of the future has arisen out of those 
natal germs implanted in her consciousness from the first. She seems to 
have reached a theodicy, or doctrine of God, by stages, beginning with the 
notion of “ Mother Nature” and “ Father Nature,” proceeding thence to a de- 
finite conception of the personality of God. And, above all, she has attained 
to a belief in the everlasting centre of Good within the universe, and in Love 
as the crowning element in the life of all that lives. Her inner vision is such 
that she once said, “I see things far, far away, which I could not see with 
external sight if I could see; so I am not blind.’ She said to the same in- 
terlocutor, ‘I am never alone; the thoughts of some one are always with 
me,” 
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Most of our readers are acquainted with the labours of Professor 
Harnack and with his high reputation for independent thought 
in the fields of Biblical research and ecclesias- 
tical history. They will, therefore, regret to 
learn that the Professor, in his old age, has 
taken up a position of dogmatic exclusiveness, for which a peru- 
sal of his admirable History of the Evolution of Dogma would 
little prepare them. It is one of those flagrant contradictions in 
human nature which render its study the most interesting of 
all sciences. The following description of what really indepen- 
dent students of religion cannot but consider the learned Pro- 
fessor’s palinode and recantation, is taken from a letter of its 
Berlin correspondent to one of the August issues of The Christian 
World : 


Professor Adolf Harnack has just published a lecture recently delivered 
on the occasion of the hundredth anniversary of the foundation of the 
University of Berlin. Dr. Harnack is rector of the University for the current 
year, and his address has created unusual stir in university circles through- 
out Germany. His theme was “The Position and Aim of Theological 
Faculties.” He strongly opposed the suggestion that the present scope of 
the faculty as usually understood in most universities is too narrow and 
restricted from the point of view of the scientific investigator. The conten- 
tion that a theological faculty should have several chairs for teaching the 
general history of religion rather than the particular history of the Christian 
religion is a view which he cannot share. In theory, he admitted, much 
might be said for such an idea. The theologian does well to have a com- 
plete view of the whole “ladder” of religion, to understand the connection 
of one religion with another, to grasp the notions which led nations to rise 
from impure faiths to others more pure and reasonable. Further, the work 
of missions to which the Church has now set itself seems to demand that 
missionaries should be instructed in the general science of religion as well 
as in the religion which they are to teach. But, continued Dr. Harnack, 
‘* whether or not a durable and worthy civilisation is possible without the 
preaching of the Gospel may be answered either affirmatively or negatively. 
One thing is certain: the nations who are now dividing out the earth among 
them must stand or fall with the Christian civilisation. The future will 
tolerate no other civilisation.” The Professor went on to reiterate his con- 
viction that existing theological faculties must confine themselves to the 
Christian religion. It is a religion which has the Bible; it has, secondly, an 
unbroken history of nearly three thousand years; and, thirdly, it can be still 
studied as a living faith. Whoever knows this religion, knows all; whoever 
is ignorant of it, knows none. What are Homer and the Vedas and the 
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Koran beside the Bible? The Bible is inexhaustible. Every age draws 
fresh treasures from it. In the Bible is concentrated, and around it is 
grouped, all the labour of the theological faculties. And as often as a man, 
layman or theologian, draws something out of its depths, so often is mankind 
raised a step higher. ‘‘ We wish to see the theological faculties remaining 
as they are, faculties for the investigation of the Christian religion. The 
Christian religion is not one of many: it isthe religion. And it is the religion 
because Jesus Christ is not a Master among many, but the Master, and 
because His Gospel satisfies the inborn wants of mankind. I have already 
said that the Bible must be the centre for all the work of the theological 
faculties. I will now go further, and say that this centre is Jesus Christ.” 
These are notable utterances, and will do much to reassure those who 
regard the views of the great scholar with suspicion and fear. 


* 
* * 


Tuis declaration of Professor Harnack’s is for all members of 
the Theosophical Society a gratuitous insult to the hundreds of 
millions of non-Christian religionists in the 
1 “The Last world. It offends against our ideal of brother- 
nfirmity of Noble ‘ ‘ 
Minds” hood and it offends further against our idea 
of Christianity. It is the outcome of the 
narrowest exclusiveness, more suited to a bird brain than to the 
capacious thinking organism of a great scholar; and yet it is 
at base the inmost persuasion of the vast majority of professing 
Christians, and also, if we change the name of the Master, of 
the vast majority of religionists of every kind. What seems so 
simple and wise and precious to most of our readers—the con- 
ception of the common source of all that is good in religion, and 
the belief that the existing faiths are but expressions of one and 
the same truth suited to the needs and limitations of human im- 
perfection—is in the opinion of the majority of mankind a 
‘blasphemy against its most cherished persuasion that the special 
form of faith to which it subscribes is exclusively and absolutely 
the living truth itself. And this is not only the belief of the 
ignorant but also the conviction of the vast majority of the 
learned, so that we may well say that it is not “‘fame”’ but 
rather sectarianism which is ‘‘the last infirmity of noble 
minds.” 
* * 
But all the sectarianism in the world cannot separate man from 
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man; we are for ever bound up together, and together we shall 
rise or fall. The brotherhood of man is a 
The aaa natural fact from which we cannot escape, and 
the fatherhood of God must be understood in 
the terms of that brotherhood or be cast out from nature and 
living truth into the outer darkness of theological prejudice. If 
priest and professor refuse to teach the world the nobler lessons 
of life, the Masters of Wisdom find other instruments and pro- 
phets. And on this subject we may listen toa Carlyle rather than 
to a Harnack, when in his essay on Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
he says: 


Man, as if by miraculous magic, imparts his Thoughts, his Mood of mind 
to man; an unspeakable communion binds all past, present, and future men 
into one indissoluble whole, almost into one living individual. Of which 
high mysterious Truth, this disposition to imitate, to lead and be led, this 
impossibility not to imitate, is the most constant, and one of the simplest 
manifestations. . 

Thus both in a celestial and terrestrial sense are we a Flock, such as 
there is no other; nay, looking away from the base and ludicrous to the 
sublime and sacred side of the matter, have not we also a Shepherd, “if we 
will but hear his voice’? Of those stupid multitudes there is no one but 
has an immortal Soul within him; a reflex and living image of God’s whole 
Universe; strangely from its dim environment, the light of the Highest looks 
through him ;—for which reason, indeed, it is that we claim a brotherhood 
with him, and so love to know his History, and come into clearer and clearer 
union with all that he feels, and says, and does. 


* 
* * 


THOSE among us who may perchance retain the memories of 
this present life when they return at no distant date in new 
and better bodies to resume their work, 

Northern Lemuria will have, it would seem, even more than 
the usual temptation to weary the public 

with perpetual reminders: ‘‘ We told you so many years ago.” 
For steadily, and more and more rapidly, Science (with a 
capital S) is establishing the truth of what occult teaching years 
ago has already affirmed. So that by the time we come back, 
we shall doubtless find that the “fanciful” geology, the ‘‘ima- 
ginary and unfounded ” catastrophes and changes, the ‘ wholly 
impossible” re-distributions of continental and oceanic areas, 
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and even such utterly ‘‘ outrageous” fictions as the world-maps 
of the Story of Atlantis, have become ‘‘ orthodox” science which 
every school-board taught child accepts as placidly and as 
ignorantly as the Sunday-school children of the beginning of 
the nineteenth century accepted the Mosaic chronology, the 
Deluge, and the Creation of the World in 4004 B.c., as laid 
down by Archbishop Ussher. In illustration thereof, the follow- 
ing is taken from Nature, July 4, 1901. The “‘ Glossopteris 
flora’’ mentioned, is so named after a fern-like plant, probably 
related to our modern cycads, which is found in the fossil beds 
of almost every part of the Southern Hemisphere, in Australia, 
India, South Africa, and South America, one of the most typical 
of the plants of Southern Lemuria. 

In the issue of Die Umschau of June 15, Prof. W. Amalitzky announces 
the discovery of gigantic anomodont and other reptiles in a Permian deposit 
at Sokolki on the Dwina, Russia. The bones occur in an old river channel 
cut in Lower Permian beds, and subsequently filled up with sandstone. 
Regular excavations have been undertaken, with the result that a very large 
number of skeletons and separate bones have been disinterred. Most of 
these are imbedded in hard nodules, and a considerable sum of money is 
required for their proper development. Most noticeable is the discovery of 
no less than from fifteen to twenty skeletons of the large anomodont Paria- 
saurus, hitherto known only from South Africa. One of these has been 
developed, and measures 11 feet in length. Remains of Dicynodon and 
other anomodonts, as well as dinosaurs and a labyrinthodont, are likewise 
recorded. According to Prof. Amalitzky, the reptilian remains are associated 
with ferns belonging to the well-known ‘‘ Glossopteris flora” ; and it would 
accordingly appear that this peculiar Southern flora and fauna, which formed — 
a belt vound the globe in low latitudes during early Mesozoic times, had a northern 
extension into eastern Europe. 

The italics are ours. ‘‘ Northern Lemuria”’ is described in 
The Secret Doctrine (Vol. ii., p. 348), although Western Europe is 
there referred to as belonging to it. 


* 
* * 


Tue world of biologists is in somewhat of a flutter. If the 

following experiments of Professor Standfuss can be repeated, 

his discovery may be made the base of depar- 

Temperature and tyre for excursions into the mysterious depths 
the Origin of d 3 : : 

Species of biology which will open up entirely new 


fields of research, and revolutionise the present 
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official views of the origin of species. The Morning Post 
(October gth) gives the following account of the Ziirich 
professor’s discovery : 

Following out a line of study laid down by Wiessmann, M. Standfuss 
has found that chrysalides kept at an artificial high or low temperature may 
be induced to produce species of butterflies peculiar respectively to tropical 
or northern climes. A chrysalis of that common Swiss species, Vanessa 
urtica, was found, after being kept at a temperature of 4deg. Fahrenheit, to 
develope as the perfect insect V. polaris, a species known in the latitudes of 
Lapland. Unless some singular error has crept into the published reports of 
these remarkable results, the biological world must shortly revise its creed. 


* 
* * 


SCIENTISTS in Germany are apparently only at this late hour 
being startled by the question: ‘‘ Did the monkey not descend 
from man?” Students of Theosophy have 
eee, not only been familiar with the question for 
Man ? twenty years, but have had it treated in great 
detail by H. P. Blavatsky in her more than 
extra-ordinary magnum opus, The Secret Doctrine. If this was the 
only point on which she had insisted her work would have been 
remarkable; but seeing that it bristles with hundreds, if not 
thousands, of problems of the same nature, it remains (no matter 
how we may pick holes in its arrangement or details, in its style 
or in its scholarship)—a marvellous monument of the unexpected 
and inexplicable for those who belittle her memory out of sheer 
ignorance and prejudice. Strange that in the new official con- 
flict, it should be a Hoeckel going forth to battle with a Haeckel. 
Our paragraph is taken from The Morning Post, of September 
25th: 

The German savant Herr Hoeckel, after considerable research, has 
startled his countrymen by propounding the exact antithesis of the Darwinian 
theory. He asks not “Did man descend from the monkey?” but seriously 
“ Did the monkey not descend from man?” His argument in favour of the 
degenerate man becoming a monkey is based on the fact that children have 
been lost in savage regions, in the back woods, and elsewhere, and that these 
deprived of human associations, have acquired animal tendencies, climbed 
trees, ceased the use of language, and resorted to the primitive foods for 
nourishment. Indeed, all the professor’s observations serve to suggest that 
man is not a civilised edition of the ape, but that the ape is the decivilised 
edition of man. 
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ANOTHER of the innumerable subjects discussed by Theosophists 
is the antiquity of Stonehenge, and a number of our writers 
have declared for its great antiquity. The 

The Antiquity ater “‘ scientific ” hypotheses have all been in 

of Stonehenge , : 

the teeth of this belief; the most grudging 

estimates of the age of this hoary pile have been made, and that 
too by men who have in other fields of research of a similar 
nature been forced to eat the most humble pie. Professor 
Petrie’s opinion that it did not exist till several centuries after 
the Christian era, is a curiosity of pure ‘‘ cussedness”’ in so 
distinguished an antiquarian. The only normally sceptical 
mind is satisfied that it existed at least 500 years B.c., for 
Hecateus of Miletus refers explicitly toa great temple of Apollo, 
of circular form, in the island of the Hyperborzans, “ the fruitful 
island that stretches northwards of Gaul in the great ocean 
stream.’ If this is not Britain and Stonehenge then it is a very 
striking “‘ coincidence.” Stonehenge has lately been falling to 
pieces in an alarming fashion. A committee of experts—engaged - 
in strengthening the foundations of the mysterious trilithons— 
have now made a remarkable discovery. ‘‘ While digging some 
few feet below the surface,” says a paragraph which has been 
round the press lately, ‘‘ they unearthed a number of flint instru- 
ments which are supposed to have been used in shaping the 
large blocks above, and the circumstance is said to warrant the 
assumption that ‘ Stonehenge is the product of neolithic man.’ ” 
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(CONCLUDED FROM p. 148) 


THE whole Theosophic doctrine may be epitomised and illus- 
trated in a very simple case—a nut, say an acorn. The mass 
itself is clearly of matter. Chemical analysis can resolve it into 
all its constituent elements—carbon, phosphorus, the silicates, 
etc., and accurately state of what and in what proportions it is 
composed. But if chemical skill should take these same elements 
and quantities and attempt by a constructive instead of a de- 
structive process to combine them as an acorn, it could not 
succeed. Even if the form and parts could be precisely framed, 
the most essential quality of the nut—its power to germinate— 
would be absent. In other words, life, the vital principle which 
ensures to the natural product a future of evolution and parentage, 
is lacking. All the material case is there; not so the mysterious 
vitality which no chemistry can supply. This vitality is unseen, 
even undistinguishable by the most powerful of microscopes. It 
eludes every research and every test. It is a power from another 
plane of Nature, residing in, coincident with, the material plane, 
which has furnished the solid constituents of the nut, pervading 
those constituents and giving to their aggregate the ability to 
sprout and become a tree, but itself a distinct thing, not percep- 
tible by fleshly eyes, not producible by fleshly hands. Furnish 
the needful conditions, plant the acorn in soil watered and 
sunned, and in time a sprout, a sapling, a giant tree will 
ensue, the elaborated evolution in trunk and branch and 
foliage and nuts of the original germ which an infant might 
grasp. All these potentialities lay shrunken in the shell, lay 
as a germ till the inherent life-power and the external life- 
agencies united to develop into full luxuriance. There could have 
been none of this luxuriance without the tangible nut and the 
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tangible soil, and the visible rain and the visible sunshine, yet 
impotent would these have proved had no unseen life vibrated 
through the kernel and pressed it onward to germination. 

So it is with the universe. Throughout space there spread, 
zeons ago, the original of what we see as matter. It would be 
now, as then, inert, powerless, changeless, but for that influx of 
vital principle which poured forth from the secret chambers of 
the Most High and began to transform atoms into organisms. 
In the inconceivably long time since, that living force has 
pervaded, moulded, shaped, differentiated into infinitely-variegated 
forms the material before it, steadily unfolding all its possibilities 
and bringing them into objective existence. Up through various 
planes the products rose, the mineral developing into the vege- 
table, that into the animal, that into the human. As Herbert 
Spencer puts it, ‘‘the simple became complex, and the homo- 
geneous heterogeneous, through successive differentiations and 
integrations.” As we look around us now, at this advanced 
stage of evolutionary process, we see, even with our imperfect 
vision, something of that marvellous result which comes from 
the action of life upon matter. Strata of organised forms in 
measureless variety and complexity, with a no less varied degree 
of vital thrill, comprise the universe around. All are compounded 
of a physical basis and a super-physical life-principle. In the 
matter were possibilities, potentialities ; yet these would forever 
have remained such but for that principle which quickened 
and educed and combined them. It was this living current, an 
efflux from the central source of being, which transformed a 
reservoir of material into a universe of organisms. In the great 
acorn of a vast world-tree lay dormant root and branch, and twig 
and nut, and when the vivifying power passed through it at the 
fitting time, all the cosmic germs came slowly into manifestation. 

Now the materialist may say: ‘‘ What matters it whether the 
life-principle be a separate existence or an inherent quality, so long 
as it in fact pervades every atom and ensures its normal evolu- 
tion? Ifthat force is always coincident with substance; if, as 
Theosophists claim, no particle is dead or without the pervasion 
of that force, why should we not consider the force as a quality 
of the substance? Is not vitality as truly a characteristic of 
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matter as is extension or atomic structure?” The answer is 
easy. If life is not a force distinct from matter, however asso- 
ciated with it ; if it is merely one of its marks and not a manifesta- 
tion through it; then the effacement of a living form would efface 
the vitality resident in that form. In other words, there could 
be no organic life after the physical organism displaying that life 
had been dissolved. When a man, as wesay, ‘‘dies,”’ his mental, 
emotional, and aspirational nature, being simply the product of 
the powers inherent in the matter of his form and deriving its 
high development from the high development of that, must die 
too. There can be no survival of the product after the causes 
and conditions of its existence are annulled. Hence no indivi- 
dual future after physical decease, no soul-survival, no possibility 
of immortality. This, of course, is no objection to one who 
already considers it as a fact, but it has very serious quality to 
one who gives weight either to the universal instincts of humanity 
or to the phenomena of spiritualism and psychism. All of these 
unite in deprecating the notion of the ego as a mere outcome of 
bodily organisation, and of death as a terminus to individual 
existence. 

Though materialism and Theosophy are at one in holding to 
the union of the life-principle with matter as a fact, and while 
they differ as to the two being in reality distinct, there is another 
difference which makes more patent the gulf between. Materia- 
lism contends that, as all is the result of organisation and 
environment, the character of individual men is consequent upon 
their physical structure and experience. The combination of 
atoms in the nervous system and the brain determines my 
temperament in a particular way, and a differing combination in 
my neighbour determines his temperament differently. Talent, 
aptitude, tendency, the sanguine or the despondent nature, all 
the qualities and mixtures of qualities in men, are thus referable 
to their bodily constitution. The body is the cause, and the 
ego is the result. The Theosophical doctrine is precisely the 
reverse: the ego is the cause and the body is the result. 

This is consequent upon the prior doctrine of reincarnation. 
For, considering life as a distinct reality from matter, Theosophy 
perceives the existence of a human monad before the existence 
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of the physical frame whichenshrines him. The object of incar- 
nation, and of each successive case of it, was to furnish oppor- 
tunity to the monad for direct participation in material existence, 
and so an experience, otherwise not to be had, of life carnal, 
social, competitive, with all the multitudinous lessons only to be 
secured through the discipline of affections and purposes and 
energies. As in a fleshly body intercourse with the world of 
things and men is possible but as that body is moved by the will 
within, every output of volition courses through nerves and 
muscles and causes them to act. A definite quality is thus 
imparted to the atoms which in aggregate form the organism 
through which the individual nature expresses itself. 

Moreover, thought makes its impress on the brain structure, 
favourite ideas recurring, if for no other reason, because the 
brain-furrows already made furnish lines of least resistance tc 
arising currents. Thus in various physiological ways the tastes 
and wishes and desires of the real being within stamp themselves 
on the atoms constituting his physique. In the cellular tissue 
of his body are not merely records, but actual reservoirs, of his 
habitudes. In idle moments, when no different emotion master: 
them but relaxed purpose leaves open a way to normal impulse 
these tiny conservators of habit vibrate in their accustomed way 
and a familiar thought recurs to the mind. Character surges ut 
from the recesses where imagination and memory and meditatior 
had stored it, these recesses being the cells of our structure, 
physical and astral. Thus, in very literal sense, the ego record: 
itself in its tabernacle. What we desire and plan and seek, what 
—in short—we really are in essence, expresses itself in the plastic 
matter of our outer forms, and the subtle senses of the adept o1 
the seer can read in aura and physique the transcript of a soul. 

Even more thanthis. As karma, the infallible system whict 
ensures to every man in his incarnation the physical and mora 
conditions to which his prior conduct gives him right, mus! 
provide means for that ensurance, there is, as Theosophy teaches 
a conservation in semi-material form of the germs which are ir 

_the next life to supply the fitting body for the returning ego 
The psychic integument for that ego is ready as its psychic form 
the ante-natal mould upon which the later physical form is to be 
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haped. In some strange way there is thus preserved over for 
‘ach man’s reappearance the potential nucleus demanded for full 
<armic award. Here again, as with the nut, we have, embedded 
nasmall material object, an infinitesimally minute and utterly 
nvisible model of the ultimately-expanded form; and here too, 
iain, it is vital force from an unseen plane which impregnates 
nere matter and gives it life. And so, through material agencies, 
nut from an extra-material influence, there is prepared for each 
soul, as reincarnation brings it back again to earth, the very 
<ind of body it has earned, and thus the body each soul wears is 
10t the parent of that soul but the child. 

Notice in greater detail an aspect of matter which still 
urther accentuates the difference between Theosophy and 
materialism. The soul is plunged into physical existence in 
order that through it may be learned all possible lessons of 
experience. Evidently an enormous range of incidents and 
relations comes into being only by incarnation. Picture a world 
of mere spirits, and you find in it intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
affinities, and such affections as these inspire. But the distinctive 
affections of the family—father and mother, parent and child, 
brother and sister—do not exist; nor do any of the sweet 
amenities which arise from sacrifice gladly undergone for a 
kinsman’s sake. Nor could there be the countless disciplines 
which come from wrestling with misfortune, struggling after 
success, keeping honour bright under temptation, giving up 
pleasure rather than duty, cherishing a sense of justice, contri- 
buting to public spirit, culturing the sentiment of sympathy, 
sharpening the power of ingenuityand readinessand foresight, sub- 
duing wish for personal indulgence when injurious to self or others, 
acquiring self-control under painful stress, gaining power over 
externalities, becoming master over nature within and without. 
All these and allied attainments are foreign to a being in circum- 
stances which do not call for them, yet no being can be perfected 
unless they are part of his equipment. Hence is imperative a 
sojourn in the material life which alone makes them possible, 
and so areal adept—and nothing short of adeptship fulfils the 
ideal of evolution—must become such through manhood, through 
a human career inyolving many and variedincarnations. But all 
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this implies that matter is valuable only as a tool for, a channel 
to, a means of, human evolution. As Patafijali has it: ‘‘ Nature 
exists for the soul’s experience.”” From this point of view, 
matter is not the germ from the natural unfoldment of which 
comes the mind, the soul, the higher being, but is the environ- 
ment through which that mind and soul and higher being draws 
experiences which minister to its independent and antecedent 
life, enriching it and serving it and yielding to it all the value it 
contains. As with the nut; the sheltering husk, the containing 
soil, the external sun, the falling rain, but serve to give the con- 
ditions and the helps which the interior life-principle requires. 
To Theosophy the physical world is therefore only the shell 
needful for the really important spirit that it enshrines, not, as 
to materialism, the reality from which develope intangible 
thought and fancy and aspiration. 

Furthermore, as a consequence of the above, there must 
come a time when matter as a servant to spirit will have done 
its work and so be superseded. On materialistic theories this 
could never be. If there is nothing external to, higher than, 
matter, its withdrawal would end the drama of life. But our 
loftier view contemplates a stage of evolution when all the limited 
possibilities of physical contribution, many, valuable, indispen- 
sable as they are now and for long time to come, will have been 
exhausted. There will be nothing more to learn from incarna- 
tions. Why, then, should they be repeated? Just what will 
take their place at an era so distant and different, who can say ? 
Yet it is inevitable, from all demands of reason, that a method 
of ministration which has yielded all the results of which it is 
capable shall pass away, a further one, adapted to new exigencies, 
taking its place in the series. And in that more glorious time, a 
time so advanced in zons and in developments that no present 
faculty can even conceive of its unlike contents, doubtless we— 
and the materialistic philosophers who now accept nothing 
beyond the range of sense—shall together trace the long path of 
the soul through earthly states, and marvel that the reality of the 
supersensual world could have ever been in doubt. 

From its conception of the actuality of life as apart from 
matter, of the true function of the physical world, of the right 
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relation of the seen to the unseen, we at once infer the attitude 
of Theosophy to human existence. The whole material universe, 
with all its contents and processes, is a stepping-stone toa higher 
grade. Life has come from beyond, and passes through this gross 
environment up to a loftier plateau. The grandest intellections 
and aspirations of man are not flowerings from an earthly stalk, 
but have their source above. The pursuits of life do not acquire 
their value as finalities in a method of social betterment, but as 
disciplines for the ego and as contributions towards an era when 
there will be larger emancipation from sordid wants. Human 
duty does not arise only from expediency or from kindly spirit, 
but regards the whole circuit of individual career through many 
incarnations of which the present is but one. The moral sense 
is not a mere refinement of improved civilisation, like good 
manners and fine taste, but is the voice of God making itself 
heard above the clamour of desire and selfishness. The spiritual 
instinct claims no parentage in the more ethereal states of matter, 
but mounts straight to the Divine source from which it has come 
and to which it ever aspires. Religion scorns to be accounted 
a thing of beliefs and forms and external rites, and avows that 
all such simulations are worthless, only that being genuine which 
unites the soul to God and makes its action here celestial in 
quality. There may be, there almost certainly must be, expression 
of it in outer shape, but, as with the nut of the tree and of the 
universe, it is the indwelling life, the vital principle distinct from 
the encasing shell, which is to be recognised as its essential part. 
Theosophy would drive off the parodies of religion which too often 
pollute the Churches, would strip away their clap-trap and their 
gew-gaws and their unrealities, would expose their insincerities 
and follies and misrepresentations, and would put in their place 
those eternal verities which admit of no compromise, no sham, 
no perversion, insisting on genuineness, directness, solidity as the 
test of spiritual worth. It would voice in unmistakable terms 
the truth that the inner life is indeed a life, not a sentiment or a 
spasm or a decorous trait, and that it is real only as it takes hold 
of and controls the daily thought and the daily act. This 
spiritual force, proceeding from the summit of all being and 
uniting thereto the individual soul, is what is to raise human 
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nature, and each partaker of it, steadily up through grades of 
evolution till it is assimilated with the Divine. 

In the truest sense, the Theosophic conception ennobles 
matter. It does not waive aside unseen forces as visionary and 
undemonstrable, nor, on the other hand, does it impute them to 
an origin so much below them as is matter, but it exalts them as 
the richest possession of humanity and shows how matter is the 
stepping-stone to their acquirement and manifestation. “Is life 
worth the living?” sounds ominously around us as the great 
question of a sense-besotted age. No; not if procreation and 
wealth and office and enjoyment are its aims. If nothing more 
elevating, more satisfying, than these was the reason for this vast 
organism of men and things, then surely the whole attempt was 
a mistake and is a failure. The result is but partially attained 
and in no way compensates for the griefs. But if we see the 
system as a heavenly-devised method whereby from fleshly life 
are to be gathered the fruits of generous culture, noble effort, 
steady reach after perfection in motive and character and act and 
unselfish manhood, all assumes a different meaning. The material 
conditions to human existence are conditions to its progress, 
furnishing the means for vast extension in knowledge and training 
and unfoldment. Like pages to a king, they derive dignity from 
their function. It is no small honour to be ministrants to an ex- 
alted office, helps to aroyal mission. Anatomaidsto make possible 
an adept, matter to producea Master. And from this point of view 
the whole tangible kingdom of Nature is a grander and more 
glorious thing, more honourable and significant, than as the limit 
of potentialities or the source of destiny. As the vehicle of the 
supreme power, it shares in that glory. 

But is there no danger that Theosophy itself, by its doctrine 
of atoms and universal life and the immanence of spirit in matter, 
may foster a materialism quite as pronounced as that of the 
scientists? I do not think so, provided fact is stated justly and 
without tendency to extremes. Yet, of course, in this, as in any 
subject, extremes will meet. In religion he who scouts at faith 
becomes often more credulous than the docile believer. In 
science he who decries all that is not demonstrated is frequently 
he who stands gladly on mere hypotheses. And it is but natural 
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that Theosophists who regard Theosophy mainly as a protest, 
should push it so far that it passes the opposite pole of the dia- 
meter and approaches the point it antagonises. Sometimes we 
hear enthusiasts for Law in Nature treating law as a self-evolved 
force, rather than as a force impressed by the Supreme Architect 
upon His work. Sometimes the sincere percipients of the 
spiritual in the universe so antagonise it to the material that 
the material is made the source and cause and genesis of evil, a 
renewal of the Manicheean notion and quite as materialistic. 
Sometimes the moral character of individual men is supposed so 
to impregnate the transient atoms of their bodies that these, 
however decomposed into elements, harbour always that charac- 
ter and disseminate it around. And there are many ways in 
which Theosophists of untempered mind do not keep the via 
media of truth, but diverge to excesses which must be errors. 
This is inevitable in any movement. It will always occur till 
every believer is sound in judgment and balanced in expression, 
until, in other words, every disciple becomes a sage. 

But no extravagance of individuals need cause distrust of the 
great truth which to-day is recalling earnest men to conscious- 
ness of the reality of the unseen world and to interest in the 
study of it. The soul cannot find nourishment in materialism; 
it cries aloud for its true home and for its sustenance. Theosophy 
avows these without reserve. It points to the source of life, the 
nature of life, the aim of life, and in the presence of such grandeur 
gives smaller topics their lesser interest. The earth is of value 
as a study and for a sojourn ; it is filled with contents which may 
stimulate the learner as time after time he passes here an incar- 
nation ; its many experiences educe in him those qualities that 
in their fulness will make everlasting wealth; but it is not for 
itself or as a home that Theosophy estimates it. In the pilgrim 
himself are the elements of true riches; material existence only 
enables him to bring them to perfection; it is they which shall 
endure when the universe shall have dissolved. For when that 
which is perfect shall come, then that which is in part shall be 
done away. 
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THE “LIVES”. OF S7., PATRICK (Ape 
BRIDE 


A Stupy IN THE History oF THE Earty BritTisH CHURCH 


IT has been said that the great apostle of the Irish was a mythic 
character ; that no such human personality actually lived, moved, 
and had his being in fleshly form on earth. As a matter of fact 
it is not possible to prove his existence conclusively by historical 
means. Personally, however, it seems to me that the weight of 
evidence is in favour of there having been such a personage as St. 
Patrick ; I believe that the mass of legends and semi-legendary 
history conceal a very great and real personality. I have further 
a theory with regard to those accounts of the Saint with which 
monkish piety has furnished us, though my theory respecting 
them does not touch the personality of Patrick to any large ex- 
tent. I propose then first to lay before my readers a rough 
sketch of the evidence, and the conflicting theories founded upon 
it. Then I will outline the main incidents of the recorded lives 
of St. Patrick and St. Bridget, or Bride; finally, I will advance 
my own hypothesis. 

To begin with a dry catalogue of the different authorities* 
and their opinions. Archbishop Ussher maintains the reality of 
St. Patrick’s person and mission; Dr. O’Connor gives a copy of 
the letter written by the Archbishop on the subject.+ In this 
letter Ussher says that though Bede is silent with regard to the 
mission of Patrick,t he has seen in Sir R. Cotton’s library an 
ancient fragment, prior to Bede, which mentions the Irish saint. 


* Ido not profess to catalogue all that has been written on the subject; I 
should require several whole numbers of the REviEw to do that. I but summarise 
roughly the views of some theorisers. 


+ The original letter is in the Cotton MSS., British Museum. 
¢ A very extraordinary, and at first sight inexplicable, silence, 
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Dr. O’Connor himself examined this MS. and arrived at the con- 
clusion that Archbishop Ussher was mistaken as to its antiquity ; 
in his opinion it is not older than the ninth century. Neverthe- 
less, though O’Connor was unconvinced, other authors besides 
Ussher believe that the unknown writer of the Cotton MS. was 
prior to Bede. In the Life of St. Kiaran the elder, which is 
printed in S. H. O’Grady’s Silva Gadelica, Kiaran, an Irish 
Christian bishop who was prior to Patrick, is represented as 
meeting the Irish Saint, who went to Italy, while the see-less 
bishop Kiaran returned to Ireland.* Cumian, a disciple of 
Columba, writing in 596, mentions Patrick ; the younger Cumian, 
writing to Segenius of Hyt in 640, remonstrates with him upon 
his heretical observance of Easter, saying that his practice is 
‘repugnant to the cycle our holy Pope St. Patrick introduced 
into Ireland.’”’ A MS. was discovered in the monastery at Bobbio, 
Italy, by Cardinal Borromeo, which is said to have been carried 
from Ireland to Italy in the time of Charlemagne; this MS. is 
asserted to be 1000 years old, and is in Irish character. It con- 
tains a hymn to St. Patrick: “‘ Hymnus S. Patricii Magistrt 
Scotorum.”’ Adamnan in his Life of Columba mentions Patrick, 
but only by the insertion of three words: S. Patricii discipulus ; 
surely an inadequate recognition of Ireland’s apostle. 

O’Connor expresses the opinion that even were all the MSS. 
destroyed in which Patrick’s name occurs, the fact should not, in 
view of the known destruction of MSS., be permitted to out- 
weigh universal tradition. Sir W. Betham,} on the other hand, 
is by no means satisfied with the evidence. He remarks that in 
634, when the Pope wrote to the Scots, exhorting them not to 
oppose their small number to the universal belief of the orthodox 
Churches, he does not reproach them with having strayed from 
the pure faith given them by Patrick 150 years previously, nor is 
Patrick mentioned. I suggest, in reply to this remark, that there 
is the possibility that Patrick was thought to be heretical by the 
early Roman Church. It may be that he has been honoured in 


* This Life of Kiaran is taken from a MS. written in 1780, which was probably 
transcribed from one in the Royal Irish Academy, a translation from the Latin of 
J. Colgate (1645). 


t+ Hy is another name for Iona 
t See Irish Antiquarian Researches, 
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later days and his heresies glossed over, because of the power 
and weight of his traditionary influence; just as pre-Christian 
sacred rites were used by the Culdees, so may the reverence 
paid by the people tothe sanctity of a heretic have been utilised 
by the successors of the Culdee monks. There is, admittedly, 
a very marked difference between the character displayed by the 
broad-minded, genial and kindly Patrick of the Colloqguy, and the 
far more bigoted and altogether unlovely portrait of the Saint 
as he is pictured in later MSS. 

Colman (664), defending the British Church from the charge 
of heresy, does not say: St. Patrick, a missionary from Rome, 
taught us thus 200 years ago; he does not mention the name of 
Patrick; he appeals to the authority of St. John the Beloved as 
the source of Culdee doctrine. Now the fourth Gospel, attributed 
to St. John,* is a mystical Scripture; it is said that this Johan- 
nine tradition is of Gnostic origin. Can it be that Patrick, 
though he visited Italy and studied there, did not come as an 
emissary from Rome? Did Colman know that he was hereti- 
cal, and did he therefore appeal to an authority he knew would 
be recognised, that of the tradition of the author of the mys- 
tical fourth Gospel ? 

Bede, though he does not mention Patrick, mentions the 
unsuccessful Irish mission of Palladius. Betham remarks that the 
second Palladius was not called Patricius until the seventh cen- 
tury; the author of “ Peculiarities of Culdeism,”+ argues that 
the first Palladius, whose mission failed, was the only Patrick ; 
he seeks to show in two articles (‘‘ Palladius Restitutus,” Brit. 
Mag.) that the gloriously successful mission of Succat or Succetus 
Patricius (Patrick) was a pious invention of Columba’s; but he 
does not, it seems to me, prove his case. 

The Book of Armagh, which was written or compiled by 
Aidus in 678, is sometimes called the Book of the Canons of St. 
Patrick ; it contains much matter respecting the Saint; it com- 
prises an anonymous Life of Patrick and his “‘ acts and sayings,” 
also the Life and Acts of St. Patrick, collected by Tirechan, 


* Iam not, of course, ignoring the fact that later criticism has rendered 
the belief in the authorship of the fourth Gospel by the ‘‘ beloved disciple” un- 
tenable. 


+ Herbert. See British Magazine, vols, xxv., xxvi,, xxvii, 
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Bishop of Meath, and taken from the mouth of Ultan, whose 
pupil he was.* The Book of Armagh also contains a collection 
of memoranda from various sources, and an account by Aidus of 
his authorities ; then follows the Confession of St. Patrick, end- 
ing with the words: “‘Thus far . . . . . Patrick wrote 
with his own hand,” after which follows the statement that he 
was translated to the heavens on the seventeenth of March. 
There follows upon this a letter from St. Jerome, a collection of 
passages wherein the four Gospels agree, a statement of the 
contents of the Gospels, and lastly the prologues and arguments 
of Pelagius. Aidus was dissatisfied with his own work ; he says, 
in his summary of his authorities, that he finds it difficult to 
write what was evidently an oral tradition; he says his know- 
ledge is small, his authors doubtful, his memory treacherous, 
and the common tradition of the country against him. 

So far I have chiefly dwelt on the views of commentators, 
and on the evidence of St. Patrick having lived and worked in 
the early British Church. Now let us turn to the recorded 
circumstances of his life and birth. There are various accounts 
of his parentage, birth, childhood, captivity, escape, mission and 
miracles. All of these agree that St. Patrick was once a slave in 
Ireland, to which country he was carried at the age of sixteen. 
In the Life to which I have already referred, of which Tirechan, 
Bishop of Meath, was the author, it is said that Patrick’s name 
was originally Succat (a British name); he was also called 
Cothirthac+ because he ‘‘ served in four houses of the magi,” 
having been sold to four brethren, one of whom, Milcho, was a 
magician. 

In the Life of St. Patrick translated by Mr. Whitley Stokes 
from the Book of Lismore, it is said that the Saint had four 
names, and “‘such was the zeal of the service in which Patrick 
abode that each of the four households [in which he served] 
supposed that it was to it alone he wasa servant.” This Life 
states that “‘of the Britons of Ail, Cluade was his father, Concess 
his mother, and in Nemptor was he born.” Milcho, the 
magician, set Patrick to keep pigs; he was a swineherd during 


* A translation of Tirechan’s Life is published in Irish Antiquarian Researches. 
t Ceathey = four; tigh = a house. 
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four years. At the end of this time he had a vision in which an 
angel (Victor) visited him as he slept on a mountain,* saying to 
him: ‘ Your ship is ready, rise and walk.’’ Patrick was twenty- 
two when he thus escaped after six years of slavery; he isreported 
to have travelled through Gaul and Italy and through the ‘‘islands 
of the Terrene sea,” in one of which he spent thirty years. 

In the Confession of St. Patrick, the Saint says that after his 
first escape from Ireland he “‘ again suffered captivity,” but how 
or where he does not tell us. He says he returned from his 
slavery in Ireland to his parents in Britain ; there he had a vision 
of a man, Victorinus, who brought him letters. He heard the 
voices of ‘‘ the brethren in the wood of Focluti,” saying to him: 
‘‘We entreat thee, holy youth, to come and walk among us.” 
In his epistle to Coroticus, the Saint mentions his parentage; he 
says he was of the Patrician order, which seems to show he was 
a Roman not a Briton; his father, he says, wasa decurion. In 
the account of St. Patrick given by St. Eleran, the Saint is said 
to have been seven, not six, years in slavery; he is represented 
as receiving his call to Gaul two years after his escape. Eleran 
gives the place of his birth as Nemthurt in Armorican Gaul. 
According to yet another account Patrick was born at Banave, 
by the Tyrrhenian Sea. 

In the Life written by Joscelinus{ great stress is laid upon 
the miracles of the Saint, especially those of his childhood. 
Joscelinus, writing later than other biographers, does not appear 
to me to use the mystical technical terms, if I may so describe 
them, which are noticeable in earlier accounts. He says that 
Patrick, escaping from Ireland, went to France, and became a 
monk under Martin of Tours; there he remained during eighteen 
years, after which he went to Rome for instruction ; thence he 
went to Justus on an island of the Tyrrhene Sea, whence he 
received a ‘‘little staff,” given to Justus by Christ Himself.§ 

* I shall comment later upon the various noteworthy points in this history of 
the Saint. 

t+ Stuart gives this: Turris Celestis = the Holy Tower. 


{ Joscelinus was a monk of Furness; he wrote in the seventeenth century ; he 
Jays stress upon Patrick's ‘‘ instruction in Rome.” 


§ It will be noticed that this statement seems to imply a belief in the early 
Church that the Master communicated with and instructed His followers for many 
years after His departure from the earth 
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Joscelinus says that Pope Celestinus I. sent Patrick to Ireland ; 
he sums up the life of the Saint as follows: Died a virgin at 
125; was carried into Ireland at 16; spent 6 years in captivity, 
18 in France; was 55 years old when he came to Ireland; 
preached 35 years; spent 35 years in contemplation. 

The author of ‘ Palladius Restitutus ’’* entirely scouts the im- 
portance of St. Patrick’s mission. He believes the true story of 
the great Irish saint was the history of the abortive mission of 
Palladius in 431. Is it likely, he asks, that Germanus and Celes- 
tinus sent a Palladius Patricius to Ireland in 431, and another 
Patricius, whose real name moreover was Succat, in 432? We 
are asked to believe, says our author, that the first possessed the 
name of Patricius, the second assumed it; that both missionaries 
landed at Inverdea, and both found the Pagan king, Nath, ready 
to oppose them. The second Patricius was named by a British 
name and came from Nemthor; Gildas also, like Succat, came 
from Nemthor, so that we have two apostles of Ireland from 
a place, an obscure place, on the frontier of the Picts and 
Cumbrians. 

Gildast of Nemthor, according to the Welsh Triads, re- 
organised Bardism in Wales; he also came as a Christian 
missionary to Ireland. Herbert apparently thinks that this 
Gildas established what was unsuccessfully attempted by Palla- 
dius. The second Patrick he regards as an invention of 
Columba, whom he views as an upholder of secret rites, and one 
who blended Druidism with Christianity. 

Herbert traces the history of Palladius as the true Patrick ; 
he seems to think that the story of Patrick’s sojourn in Gaul and 
Italy is the tale of ‘‘deacon Palladius,” the opposer of Pelagianism, 
whose mission to Ireland failed. But if this was so, it is strange 
that Aidus incorporated the writings of Pelagius with those of 
Patrick when he compiled the Book of Armagh. Herbert thinks 
that this true Patricius sojourned, as is reported, at Lérins, and 
then went to Capua, where he, before his mission, ‘‘ saw God” on 
a hill by the sea called Arnon, Hermon, or Morian. Either this 


* This is Herbert, who is greatly opposed to the Culdees. 


+ Gildas is a title, not a proper name. Gilda Dé=Servant of God. It seems 
to denote that Gildas, who reorganised the Bards, and visited Ireland at 
Bride's request, was a Culdee. 
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Palladius, whose mission failed, or Succatus Patricius is to be 
identified with Patricius of Nola, who is honoured, like the 
Irish Saint Patrick, on March 17th. Herbert expresses himself 
very strongly upon the question of the identity of Patrick; he is 
an opponent of the Culdees, he accuses them of human sacrifice, 
and disbelieves in the existence of Succat. However, it is 
certain that in the ancient Leabhar Breac, or Speckled Book, the 
original name of Patrick is given as Succat and he is said to have 
been born at Nemthor* 372 A.D. 

It will be seen by the foregoing that it is not possible by 
historical means to determine the identity and place of birth of 
the Saint. It is certainly strange that there should have been 
two missionaries of the name of Patricius, and that they should 
have been sent to Ireland on succeeding years. Strange that 
one should have utterly failed, and the other, the year after, 
should have been triumphantly successful. It is still more 
astonishing that Bede does not mention Patrick, and Adamnan 
should dismiss him with three words. 

It would, however, be the greatest marvel of all if no per- 
sonality lay behind the mass of legend, the universal belief con- 
cerning the Irish apostle. As I have already said, the question 
arises in my mind: Was Patrick orthodox? Does the fact that 
he, like Gildas, is said to have been ‘‘born at Nemthor,” mean 
that he received instruction or a mystical “ birth” there? Did 
both these missionaries represent a certain School of mystic 
Christianity, perhaps Gnostic in its character ?+ 

According to one account, Patrick received his visit from 
Victorinus in Britain after he had returned to his parents, pre- 
sumably at Nemthor.{ Did Patrick, like Gildas, reorganise the 


, In Britain. Another author places Nemthor, which he spells Nemthur, in 
aul. 

+ There are curious allusions to mystic ‘deaths’ in some of the old Irish 
MSS. _ In a seventh century MS., to which Miss Stokes refers in her book, 
Three Months in the Fovests of France (App. IV.), three martyrdoms are mentioned: 
white, grey, red. In the first the man parts with all he loves and embraces 
poverty ; in the second he renounces his passions (an inner, not external martyr- 
dom) ; in the third he is “‘ crucified with Christ, and is slain for His sake.” 

{ The fact that Nemthor is translated ‘‘ Holy Tower,” is striking, and, it 
seems to me, confirms my view. Quetzalcoatl, the ‘‘ Christ” of the Ancient New 
World, is born in the ‘‘ Holy City” of a Virgin Mother. There are many indica- 
tions of the use of technical phrases in the Irish MSS. Thus Mr. Whitley Stokes 
speaks of the.‘‘intentional word puzzles” in the Amra of Columcille. The phrase 
aes foirfe, or “' perfect folk,” is used in the Life of Senan. Findchua is, after baptism, 
called the ‘‘ perfect child.” 
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old faith, and blend with it a mystic and inner Christian teach. 
ing? This is the accusation brought by Herbert against 
Columba, whose birth Patrick is said to have foretold. The 
attitude of Patrick towards the Bards seems to have been that of 
a friend; the “‘ poets and magicians” were readily converted by 
him. 

There is acurious old MS.,a translation of which will be 
found in the Silva Gadelica, called the Colloquy of (or with) the 
Ancients. Its age, either as an oral tradition or as an original 
MS. production, cannot be proved. The copy to which I refer 
belongs to the fourteenth century. It is a Colloguy supposed to 
take place between Patrick the Saint and Caoilte the Fenian 
hero, whose life is assumed to have been preserved for 150 years 
after the battle which destroyed the bulk of the Fenian band. 
That which is chiefly interesting about the MS. is the attitude 
adopted by Patrick towards the aged hero, and Caoilte’s response. 
Patrick shows the utmost courtesy and affection towards the 
‘ancient,’ while Caoilte displays reverence for, and eagerness 
to learn from, the Saint. As Mr. Nutt has pointed out, the later 
MSS. show an entirely different spirit. Patrick is harsh and arro- 
gant; the Pagan warriors are bitter and defiant ; the whole tone 
is changed; the playfulness, the gentleness, the courtesy, the 
kindly interest of the one in the experiences of the other, have 
entirely vanished. Patrick is a bigoted and cruel slave-driver 
in the later MSS., imposing hard conditions, terrifying, and 
preaching pedantically to the remnant of the Pagans. In the 
older MS., the Colloquwy, he is full of sympathy and entirely lack- 
ing in fanaticism. He fears to waste time in hearing the tales of 
Caoilte, but his guardian angels not. only bid him listen, but 
cause the old hero’s stories to be “‘ written on the tabular staves 
of poets,” and thus preserved. ‘‘ Success and benediction, my 
soul,” says the genial Irish Saint to Caoilte, ‘‘ That was a good 
tale. Where is Brogan the scribe?” It seems to me that we 
have here a, perhaps allegorical, record of the linking of old and 
new forms; Patrick strives to prevent the old lore* from being 
lost. 

* I cannot enter into a full analysis of the Colloguy for lack of space; it seems 


to me that it deals with the history of a race, not of a man; perhaps it may be the 
story of certain processes of creation. 
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It is true that Bede is silent with regard to Patrick ; this is 
strange, but it must be remembered that Bede was orthodox ; it 
is possible he might preserve silence when one who held dan- 
gerous views was in question. Adamndan, who wrote the Life of 
Columba in order to enhance the glories of Iona, and dismisses 
Patrick with three words, had conformed to Rome. Is it possible 
that the first Patricius (Palladius) was rejected by the Christians 
of Ireland because he did not know the inner truths of his Faith, 
which, even then, were held to be heresies? Is it possible that 
Succat Patricius (St. Patrick) was received because he was 
initiated into the inner mysteries at Nemthor, because he had 
knowledge that was recognised alike by the ancient Saints of 
Ireland, and the chiefs of the orders of the Fili? Was he, in 
fact, a teacher of the Gnosis, and therefore held to be heretical] 
by the Roman Church of the early centuries ? 

Later writers, such as Joscelinus, take pains to tell us how 
Succatus Patricius ‘‘went to Rome” for teaching. Older 
orthodox chroniclers disregard him; those who write his praise 
are members of the Church which was accused of heresy. 
Nothing is more striking than the curious freedom from narrow- 
ness and sectarianism to be observed both in the Colloqguy and in 
another MS. in praise of Columba, written by the chief Ollamh, 
Dallan mac Forgaill, after the death of the Saint.* 

Whether Succat Patricius ‘‘ went to Rome for instruction ” 
or not, I think it probable he went to Italy; Irish saints were 
great travellers; the leading Culdees travelled and founded 
monasteries both in France and Italy. It is very likely Patrick 
was, as is reported, at Lérins; it is very likely that he is vener- 
ated as St. Patricius of Nola. As for his “seeing God on a 
mountain ”’ before his mission, the phrase probably conveys a 
truth. Those who have studied Mr. Mead’s translations of the 
writings of Hermes Trismegistus will understand the words to 
imply that Patrick was an initiate; that he was, by this state- 
ment, asserted to be on the Path before he went as a missionary 
to Ireland. 

Tirechan makes use of another significant phrase when he 


* This is the Amra Coliumb Chille, translated by Whitley Stokes, Revue Celtique, 
1899. 
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tells of the arrival of Patrick in Ireland; he says that the Saint 
“went up from the sea at sunrise.” I know that it may very 
well be said that this is wresting a very simple statement of an 
ordinary occurrence to the meaning which my preconceived 
ideas prompt me to place upon it. I freely grant that this would 
be so if the phrase stood alone, but when the matter is examined 
further I believe we shall find that it does not do so. 

Soon after the landing of Patrick he received as his disciple 
a young boy, Benignus, who was subsequently his first bishop. 
Benignus is spoken of as being the son of Patrick, by a writer 
who appears to think that the Saint was his father in the 
ordinary relationship implied by the word. Patrick was an 
ascetic celibate; Benignus was his son “‘in the Lord.” Patrick 
baptised him, and gave him the ‘‘new birth.’’* The use of the 
word ‘‘son” or “child” by the spiritual teacher to the pupil, 
has, it seems to me, a very definite meaning in all mystic 
schools. 

Patrick, after baptising Benignus, went to the court of King 
Leoghaire on Tara Hill; there he lighted the Paschal fire at the 
same season at which fires were extinguished and re-kindled 
according to Druidic rites. This we know because Leoghaire 
the Pagan was observing fire-ceremonies at the same time that 
they were being observed by Patrick the Christian. The action 
of Patrick offended the king, because it was the royal right to 
kindle the holy fire and Patrick anticipated the action of 
Leoghaire. Nevertheless Leoghaire and his court seem to have 
accepted Patrick as one greater than the king. It was on this 
occasion that the Saint received the daughters of Leoghaire, 
saying: ‘‘ Unless ye taste of death ye cannot see the face of 
Christ’ ; after which he gave them ‘the sacrament of death,” 
which has led modern writers to accuse him of human sacrifice. 
This hint at the liberation of the converts from the physical body 
adds to the significance of the statement that Patrick went up 
from the sea ‘‘ at sunrise’’; the reader will be aware it is said 
that in Egypt, and also in Druidic rites, the soul of the candidate 


* The reader will remember that throughout the Sermons of Hermes, the 
Master addresses Tat as ‘'son”’ and ‘‘child."" The monks of Columba were ad- 
dressed by him as ‘'little children,” the phrase which is used so freely by St 


- 
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for initiation returned to the body at sunrise; the body was 
carried out of the chamber in which it had lain, in order that the 
rays of the rising sun might fall upon it. It seems to me also 
that the phrase may have an inner and mystic, as well as a purely 
physical, significance. 

All the Lives of Patrick are filled with accounts of his 
‘‘ miracles.” He is represented as fasting forty days and nights 
upon the mountain Cruachan Aigli, beset by devils in the form 
of birds.* He issaid to have fought with and worsted magicians, 
and to have raised the dead. Even in the days of his slavery he 
is asserted to have converted the son and daughter of his 
master, the magician Milcho. This magician, despite the fact 
that he was not converted, saw “‘ the mouth of my son filled with 
fire ; and my son filled the lips of my daughters and they were 
all consumed to ashes, and their ashes enlivened many, and fire 
issued from their mouths in flakes like the flight of birds.” 

In the Confession the saint refers to his temptations by 
Satan; he says that in his sleep, ‘‘Satan strongly tempted me, 
which I shall remember as long as I shall be in this body”; at 
last in the extremity of his temptation he was released ‘‘ by the 
splendour of the sun.” Inthe same Confession he gives a Creed, 
in which he uses the phrase “‘ through Whom all things were 
made’’; this phrase is used in the attempt to express the work 
of the Logos in the building of form; Miss M. Stokes} says St. 
Patrick taught the doctrine of the Trinity; she also refers to 
the Wiirzburg glosses upon some Irish MSS., in these the Holy 
Ghost is said to be septiform. 

St. Patrick’s inner spiritual experiences are partly described in 
his Confession. He speaks of an inward voice which he heard pray- 
ing within his heart. ‘ Again,” he says, ‘‘ I perceived him praying 
in me, and he was as if within my body.” The Saint marvels 
greatly who this may be; he hears at last the words: ‘‘ He 
who gave thee life, the same is before thee who speaks in thee.” 
The inward presence of ‘‘the Christ in the heart,” the “‘ Man 


_  * Let me draw attention to this statement in which the experience of Patrick 
is paralleled with the Gospel story of the Christ. 


} This extraordinary symbolical vision is given in Tirechan’s Life, to which I 
have already referred. 


$ Six Months in the Apennines. (London ; 1892.) 
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the size of a thumb,” could not be more clearly taught than it is 
here taught by Patrick. He shows quite unmistakably that he 
believes the Self which gives life to be the very self of man. 
Patrick’s Confessions are a mere fragment and give. no great 
account of his work; but we learn from other sources the 
numerous activities in which he engaged. He travelled greatly 
and founded many churches; he is said to have founded Armagh 
College, and seems to have been readily accepted as a teacher 
by the learned class. He strove to convert his old master, 
Milcho, who consumed himself and his household with fire, on 
the approach of Patrick. 

The great Irish Saint is described as humble and sweet in 
manner, very learned and versed in four languages, besides 
Greek. He was eagerly received by St. Bride, who hastened to 
hear him preach. While he discoursed she slept, to the scandal 
of the congregation, but. Patrick called upon her, in sleep, to tell 
of her heavenly visions. St. Bride complied ; whereat the Saint 
applied to her the text: ‘‘ I sleep, but my heart waketh.” ‘This 
tale of the full consciousness of St. Bride during the sleep of her 
body is interesting; in fact, her whole history is of interest, as 
even the slightest sketch of the recorded life of this ‘“‘ Mary of 
the Gael ”’ will show. 

St. Bride was born in slavery; like Patrick, she was enslaved 
by a magician; she was, moreover, of illegitimate birth. Her 
master, the magician, made her a cowherd. The food upon 
which he fed her sickened Bride; she was unable to eat it. The 
magician, perceiving this, cried repentantly, ‘‘I am unclean.” 
He ceased to feed Bride upon the fare which revolted her; he 
gave her to drink of the milk of a white cow; she, no longer 
fed upon the magician’s meat, converted him; whereupon he set 
her free. 

In the next paper I will put forward my tentative theory 
with regard to the lives of these Saints. 


I. Hooper. 
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THOUGHTS FROM THE AITAREYA 
UPANISHAD 


SUGGESTED BY THE First CHapTER oF Dr. E. R6grR’s PRosE 


TRANSLATION 


OnE was, the Self, before, beyond all else. 
He was all Thought—and by His Thought came all: 
The Cosmic Spheres of Space, Light, Land and Sea 
Stood forth, first-born of Mind. 
Next, o’er the waters 

Thought brooding, drew from them the elements 
Wherewith to shape a Universal Model : 
Yea, from the fire of that high contemplation, 
A type divine in human guise was fashion’d ; 
And from each part of this full-natur’d Being 
Burst forth all powers—subordinate to be, 
Yet gods—presiding o’er this lower world. 
Thought brooding o’er this Universal Man, 
The mouth burst forth, e’en from an egg as ’twere, 
And from the mouth came speech, and fire from speech ; 
Then nostrils, eyes, ears, skin and heart appeared, 
And every death and life creating organ: 
From them came breath, sight, hearing, hair and mind, 
All vital change, and powers of generation ; 
From these, in turn, all universal nature— 
The wind, the sun, the quartered realm of space, 
All plants, and herbs, with giants of the forests, 
The moon, and death, and life-creating waters ; 
(These all are gods, o’er worlds and men presiding). 
Thus every part of this the first-born Son 

. Was shaped by Him from Whom all power proceeds ; 
And all was seen exceeding fair and good! 
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Now all the powers willed thus into existence 
Were brought within the region of this world ; 
The which the Primal Thinker had subjected 
To hunger and to thirst’s assailment sure. 
These, then, within themselves knew thirst and hunger, 
And said, ‘“‘ We need a certain sphere of rest 
Wherein abiding we may be sustained 
By food befitting!” 
So Mind Supreme 
Caused animals forthwith to be evolved, 
Wherein the powers might choose a habitat ; 
He brought a cow, and then a horse before them, 
“ These verily "—they said—‘ may not suffice us, 
To shew forth all our varied energies!” 
So then He brought to them a man, fair-fashion’d, 
Whereat they cried aloud in wonderment— 
“‘ Well done, in truth; man is a thing well formed!” 
Then every power according to his station 
Bade He toenter in the man straightway ; 
Thus fire, becoming speech, the man’s mouth entered ; 
Wind in his spreading nostrils came as breath ; 
The sun, becoming sight, his eyeballs entered, 
As hearing came the quarters to his ears; 
The herbs, and stately regents of the forest, 
Soft down becoming, entered in the skin; 
The moon, becoming mind, his heart then entered, 
And death, as changing, vitalising power, 
Entered within the inward, hidden reins, 
And water too, as germs of birth and life. | 


Then thirst and hunger came to plead with Him 
Who had to every power its part apportioned ; 

*‘ Wilt Thou prepare a place for us?” they said. 
“Tn all those deities shall be your portion, 

I make you now partakers with each one,” 

He said ; (for that in truth by means of hunger 

And of thirst the powers were moved to seek their lot 
In all, but chief in man—of all the heir). 

He Who these worlds and world-protectors now 
From thought had thus unfolded, furthermore 
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By fire of contemplation caused to spring 

To life a form, whose death should satisfy 

The universal need of every power ; 

Which being come to birth, in truth was Food. 


This seizing on, the universal model 

Became the food-consumer, inly changing 

Food for his own use, and growing strong thereby. 
Whereat the Soul Supreme, in contemplation, 

Took thought: “ This body which My Self hath made 
To live by food, without Me could but cease! 

I will e’en enter it a second way, 

That higher is than food—the body’s life ; 

(Yet truly all things I My Self pervade, 

Though speaking be by speech, by breath though breathing, 
Though sight by eye, and by the ear though hearing, 
Though feeling, thinking, and the vital powers 

Be all by touch, and mind, and vital organs, 

Yet I—the Self—through these, and all else, work). 


Still—I will enter in a special way, 

Will penetrate the body by a door 

That shall become the doorway of division, 
For therein individual souls are born.” 

(This is the way that leadeth souls to bliss ; 
Who walk therein return to Him—the Self.) 
Thus entering in, the Soul Supreme becomes 
The individual soul in all men dwelling, 

And in all things that conscious live on earth: 
Dwelling within the eye, whence things are seen 
That are without, around, and in the mind, 
Reflecting all things seen; and in the heart, 
Feeding on all, and growing by these things. 


The soul, when born, regarded every element, 
And found no other as distinct from it— 
(For soul is all—and only soul is true) : 
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Soul saw, and knew the universal world 

To be as ’twere the body of the One 

Supreme and only One; and, “ Brahm in me 

I see,”’ he said, ‘‘and Brahm in all things else! ” 


The Self zs Brahm—and Brahm 7s all. . . . Who this 
Hath learned, desireth not this lower world, 
But soaring heavenward, is deathless grown. 


EpitTHa CLARKSON. 


THE YOGA THAT IS PAIN-DESTROYING 


For a Muni who is seeking Yoga, action is called the means; for the 
same Muni when he is enthroned in Yoga, serenity is called the means, 
United to Buddhi, one abandoneth here both good and evil deeds 


therefore cleave thou to Yoga; Yoga is skill in action. 
Perform action dwelling in union with the Divine, renouncing attach- 
ments, and balanced evenly in success and failure; equilibrium is called 


Yoga. 
Yoga killeth out all pain for him who is regulated in eating and amuse- 


ment, regulated in performing actions, regulated in sleeping and waking. 
BuAGAvaD Gif, vi. 3, ii. 50, ii. 48, vi. 17. 


THERE are many systems of ‘‘ Yoga,” practised for a variety of 
ends, but so far as the writer is able to understand, one only is 
worth the serious attention of Europeans. The others are based 
on suffering and ascetic excesses, with the object of attaining 
‘‘powers”’ for the personality; they are essentially selfish and 
can only end in satiety. Apologists say that they at any rate 
strengthen the will, and direct the attention away from the 
physical plane of life, and so forth; but the writer believes that 
ultimately it will be found that all forms of Yoga which involve 


suffering in any vehicle of consciousness are fundamentally im- 
3 
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moral. No matter what fine motives may be put forward in 
justification of self-torture, it is obvious that pain is Nature’s 
danger-signal, which warns the self that the vehicle involved is 
out of harmony withits environment. Consequently any practice 
which involves suffering is a cause of discord. This must be in- 
jurious to the ego in whose vehicle of consciousness it exists; 
and since all egos are essentially one, the injury must also affect 
‘that united Spirit of Life which is the true Self.’’ Hence these 
painful forms of Yoga belong to those forces which retard evolu- 
tion, not to those which aid it. They can very safely be left 
entirely alone. 

On this matter, Ramakrishna, the Indian sage, who had had 
considerable experience, spoke with no uncertain voice. He 
said: ‘* Visit not miracle workers. They are wanderers from the 
path of truth. Their minds have become entangled in the 
meshes of psychic powers, which lie in the way of the pilgrim 
towards Brahman as temptations. Beware of these powers and 
desire them not.” 

It is a matter of experience that the multifarious details of 
the physical plane, and their consequent sensations and feelings, 
are quite distracting enough. Clairvoyance and clairaudience 
and the other powers of the personality can only open up fresh 
realms of details, and also must tend to intensify the person- 
ality by chaining the attention more strongly down to that point 
of view. Since the personal point of view is invariably coloured, 
that cannot be the way to gain the sight by which the things-that- 
are are seen as they really are. 

The writer by no means wishes to depreciate these ‘‘ occult 
gifts’ when they come naturally to persons who would probably 
never have been able to believe without “seeing.” We owe 
them a great debt of gratitude, for they have given us a number 
of details of the higher planes which, taken together, enable a 
rational theory to be formulated, which when understood explains 
life better than any current religion or philosophy. 

But it was once said: ‘ Blessed are they that have not seen 
and yet have believed.” If belief means seeing the sense of an 
idea and trying to put it into practice, then there are not a few 
to whom this beatitude may be fairly applied. It is for them 
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that the lower forms of Yoga are merely a waste of time, if 
nothing worse. 

Now the Yoga, of which the Bhagavad Gitd treats, is as differ- 
ent from the postures and performances of the lower forms as is 
light from darkness. Only in one place does it even mention 
any physical method, and there it merely prescribes the traditional 
position of oriental meditation. 

In the verses set at the head of this paper the essentials 
of the system are summed up, as far as the writer can under- 
stand. It is one which all can practise with benefit, for it makes 
for perfection in thought, feeling and action, and puts an end to 
pain. Its keynote is moderation, and it cultivates the power of 
adjustment of the lower vehicles to any environment, by the 
attainment of perfect skill in action. This gained, equilibrium 
or poiseresults ; and all impacts from without are accommodated 
to without jar or friction, just as a well-balanced vane swings 
before all winds though immovably fixed upon its base. 

There are two forms of equilibrium—static and dynamic, 
that of a stone at the bottom of a pond, and of a spinning top; 
comparable in life to that of the bed-ridden paralytic and of the 
poised athlete ready to meet with instant movement any force 
brought to bear upon him. The writer believes that the Bhaga- 
vad Gitd uses the term in the latter sense, for its Yoga of equi- 
librium is obtained by the Yoga of skill in action. Just so is the 
perfect balance of the athlete produced by training, by the ac- 
quisition of skill in action; and such a man has put an end to 
external pain by his perfect adjustment to his environment, 
whereby the incidence of injury is avoided. 

The balance of the vehicles of impulse and of thought is pre- 
cisely analogous. The astral body, trained to feel with perfect 
nicety neither too much nor too little, transmits acute percep- 
tions only to the consciousness, and conveys back to the physical 
body only impulses directed by right reason. Hence all impulses 
from without are instantly controlled, and the jangle which 
causes suffering is put an end to. The mental body again, per- 
fectly balanced by constant practice in true thought, instantly 
adjusts itself to any new idea which enters it; such an idea, if 
true, is fitted into its place as indicated by the principles of 
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things, and error, the suffering of the mind, is put an end \to by 
instant discrimination and rejection. So the ideal balance is 
reached, and the inner eye is opened on the Great Creation. 
But that skill in action which leads to balance, has to be 
cultivated, ‘united to Buddhi, and dwelling in union with the 
Divine.” 

This is where the real difficulty arises, for to be united to 
Buddhi is to have unified the consciousness with that of the ego, 
for the writer believes that the ego is really the buddhic vehicle 
in process of evolution. This unified position is that of the de- 
tached mind, the impersonal point of view, for to detach the con- 
sciousness from the personality is to unify it with the ego. To 
take it is to have ‘‘retreated to that inner fortress whence the 
personal man is viewed with impartiality,” as Light on the Path 
puts it. Weare there told further : ‘‘ Not till the bonds of per- 
sonality are loosed can the profound mystery of Self begin to be 
seen. Not till you stand aside from it will it in any way reveal 
itself to your understanding. Then, and not till then, can you 
grasp and guide it.” 

It is obvious, that as long as we identify ourself with our 
personality, we must inevitably be swept about by its unreasoning 
impulses, and its semi-reasonable emotions. But the acquisition 
of this abstract point of view is impossible for those who ‘“ desire 
desires’; only when the Self has tried them all round over and 
over again, and found them all wanting, does the time arrive for 
it to retreat into the inner place of peace. Thence a man reviews 
his personal pains and pleasures, his sorrows and joys, and by 
degrees calms down the surging emotions and regulates the un- 
controlled actions which bring suffering and pain into his con- 
sciousness. 

The writer believes that there is no virtue in pain and 
suffering in themselves, they are simply indications to the self 
of what to avoid. If their causes are not avoided they have 
failed in their function to educate the self, and the consciousness 
will continue to be distracted by their presence, till it sees the 
wisdom of bringing its vehicles into harmony with their environ- 
ment. 

Two possible ways of so harmonising are apparent. The 
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self may leave its vehicles uncontrolled, and try to modify 
the environment; so men retreat into caves and cloisters, and 
lead futile existences without experience and without knowledge. 
Or the self may so discipline its vehicles that they are balanced 
or poised under the impacts of the whole three worlds, and con- 
sequently shrink from nothing. The whole of life is met unflinch- 
ingly, and the whole duty of man done, not only without pain 
and without mistake, but also with satisfaction and success. 
Which method is more likely to be in accordance with the plan 
of evolution is a matter for the individual judgment. 

But to put this Yoga by skill and balance into practice, 
union with the Divine, this detached attitude of mind, must be 
established. How can it be done? 

One possible way, the writer thinks, is by the exercise of the 
imagination. We accept the Theosophic theory of reincarnation 
and karma as the most reasonable explanation of the whence 
and whither yet put forward. We then imagine ourself to be 
the eternal reincarnating ego, who has created the present 
personality as his organ of experience and experiment. We 
realise that we have had many such personalities before, and shall 
have many more in the future; while the deeds done and undone, 
the loves and the hates, the joys and the sorrows, are carried on 
from one incarnation to the next. If we train ourselves habitually 
to take this standpoint, and review our present life from thence, 
we shall find that things in general will take on a very different 
complexion. 

We shall see that there can be no effects without adequate 
causes, and those effects which apparently are uncaused are 
reasonably referred to a former life. All causes have been set 
going by ourself at one time or another. If someone hates us, 
what have we done to cause it? We have injured him in some 
way or he could not hate us. Obviously it is our fault, and the 
sooner we repair it the better. So with the whole of life, we 
have made our bed and must lie on it; it will be wise to make the 
best of it. Many mountains will become molehills through this 
attitude. 

When we can trace the effect to the cause, we are warned 
for the future. We are like the American politician who said : 
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‘‘T have made as many mistakes as most men, but I never make 
the same mistake twice.” Painis the result of unskilled action, 
cease from such activity and pain must be put an end to. 

From this abstract standpoint we shall be balanced evenly 
between success and failure, for we shall see that experience is 
what we are here to gain, and that to meet failure with fortitude 
is to succeed, while to meet success with elation is to fail. 
In either case we shall have gained knowledge. We shall also 
abandon good and evil deeds, for we shall see that a given act is 
good or bad according to the stage of evolution of the actor; 
when all our acts are designed with the sole idea of helping 
things along, ‘‘ desiring the maintenance of mankind,” good and 
bad will for us cease to exist as specific qualities of action. In 
any case we shall have done what we could. 

This impersonal point of view is naturally exceedingly 
difficult to maintain; the personality is continually getting in 
the light with its vanity and foolishness; but by constant practice, 
we are told, even in this form of action skill can be attained, and 
ultimately serenity reached. 

Since in all men at this stage of struggle there is a tendency 
to favour the passive or the active method, those to whom helping 
seems best should never forget to learn by experience, while 
those to whom learning seems best should never forget to help 
when possible. Both “studious observation of life and self- 
sacrificing labour” are necessary for him who would “enter the 
way.” But from the purely abstract point of view there is no 
self-sacrifice and no studiousness in the matter. When the ego 
realises itself as a centre of consciousness, and understands that 
the whole solar system and all in it is intended to evolve such 
centres of consciousness in the Great Mind, it must become obvious 
to him that there is nothing else to be done but to try to under- 
stand more and more, and to try to help the other centres to 
understand also. So the Great Process will be helped along; for 
the ego will see that he learns by trying to help, and helps by 
trying to learn; and that his personality is the organ of experi- 
ence and experiment with which he works. To realise this is to 
enter “‘ the service which is perfect freedom.” 

The ego, so using his personality, will also see that the way 
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to help other personalities is not by gratifying their desires but 
by clearing their minds. To go about yielding to the personal 
selfishness of others is to intensify it; to give them clear ideas 
is to open in their souls windows on Eternity. Having taken up 
for a moment this impersonal attitude it will be of interest to 
consider in a little detail the attainment of balance by the ac- 
quisition of skillin action, in the several vehicles of the embodied 
self. 
It is abundantly evident that the perfect skillin action which 
results in physical balance, does destroy pain by always avoid- 
ing injury. The child learning to walk continually falls, and 
hurts himself. So does the drunken man, and the preoccupied 
or hurried person. But the ordinary wide-awake man walks the 
world unhurt from year to year. It is quite extraordinary, when 
one thinks of it, how very seldom one is even touched in the 
crowded streets; by long training people learn to pass by mutual 
avoidance. If one is elbowed it is probably by a country-man 
who has not acquired the art of balance in activity. 

Having attained equilibrium as a whole by means of the 
skill in action of the muscular system, the next step is to attain 
that equilibrium of the different organs which results in health. 
Each of the organs must be trained to fulfil its functions perfectly 
and none should be neglected. Such food and drink as the 
personal and racial experience indicates should be taken in 
reasonable moderation ; adequate air and warmth must be pro- 
vided by reasonable attention to lodging and dress; reasonable 
exercise and rest ; reasonable avoidance of things which experi- 
ence has shown to be harmful. ‘‘ Regulated in eating and 
amusement, in performing actions, in sleeping and waking.” If 
we performed this Yoga we should literally put an end to all 
pain arising in the body from disease, exception being made for 
painful conditions due to past excesses in this life or in 
another. 

The final perfection of this Yoga in the physical body con- 
sists in the perfect adjustment of the organs of observation and 
of action. The sense of smell must be trained to report to the 
self the exact quality of the stimulus which affects it. It must 
be balanced between hyper-sensitiveness and the reverse. So 
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the presence in the environment of matter either healthy or un- 
healthy is detected, and the surroundings are either modified, or 
the self is warned to remove its physical vehicle out of harm’s 
way. So pain, by prevention, is again destroyed. The sense of 
taste has to be equilibrated in a similar way; what is wholesome 
is discovered, and the unwholesome avoided. 

So the senses of sight, touch and hearing have to be trained 
till skill in action results in their perfect adjustment to the envi- 
ronment. When all the organs of sense have thus been accurately 
trained and so balanced between hyper-sensitiveness and insensi- 
tiveness, the power of acute sensation is acquired, and the physical 
body can be used by the self as the organ by which knowledge 
of the physical world is gained. 

The attainment of perfect adjustment, or balance, through 
skillin action is even more manifest in the case of the organs of 
action. Apart from the balance and poise of the body as a pre- 
liminary necessity, the continual practice of the hand in any art 
results in the perfect balance between the extensor and flexor 
muscles; so the organ becomes the facile instrument of the 
creative mind, the master-hand becomes synonymous with 
perfection of technique. 

Similarly the perfect balance of the muscles of the tongue 
and larynx is essential to perfect articulation, and so to all the 
arts of oratory and declamation. Stammerers and stutterers are 
those in whom the self has imperfect control of its vehicle of 
expression, and who, consequently, are debarred from such forms 
of manifestation. 

Such examples as the foregoing might be taken from every 
department of human activity. It is evident that this Yoga of 
poise by skill is based on the most careful and assiduous training 
of the body, both in sensation and action. It is only by labour 
that the organ of ‘‘ experience and experiment” can be perfected 
for the use of the self. 

The next step is the application of the system to the astral 
body, the vehicle of impulse. Already the wants and appetites 
will have been equilibrated, since these depend on physical con- 
ditions.- Physical balance has become automatic, and the con- 
sciousness has so been set free for other work. Only under 
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exceptional circumstances, such as accidents, do we have to 
attend to it. 

The working of the various physical organs has also become 
automatic and sub-conscious; only when any organ is out of 
order does it intrude upon consciousness, and arrest the atten- 
tion by pain. The causes of normal wants and appetites having 
been arranged for and regulated in the Yoga of the physical 
body, by adequate and rational ordering of the life, these sensa- 
tions also cease to trouble. So the attention is set free to make 
use of the acute sensations by which experience is gathered, 
and of the organs of action by which the self manifests its 
creative powers. 

The final balancing of this vehicle is with respect to astral 
vibrations coming from the personalities of others. This is the 
emotional nature, which has to be disciplined into skill in action 
and so balanced. It is plain that skill in action of the organ of 
feeling must result in perfect adjustment to the environment. 
We must learn to feel with adequate accuracy, neither too much 
nor too little. Zmotionalism and callousness are a pair of oppo- 
sites, one cannot exist without the other, as a study of every- 
day experience demonstrates. 

This power of accurate feeling is called acute perception, 
and is gained by persistent control and analysis of the emotions. 
The self must form the habit of analysing each emotion and 
comparing cause with effect, saying for example: ‘‘Was not 
this excitement out of proportion to its cause? Was not that 
cause worthy of keener interest. Was I emotional in the one 
case or callous in the other?” In this way impulses and 
emotions are transmuted into acute perceptions on the passive 
side, and into perfect good feeling on the active. As with the 
physical vehicle, so ultimately with the astral, skill in action 
must result in balance and automatic action take the place of 
conscious control. So the consciousness will be set free and with- 
draw into the mental vehicle, its own place. The acute sensa- 
tions of the physical body are at this stage transmuted, un- 
coloured, into the acute perceptions of the astral body; these, 
stripped of the last vestige of personal like or dislike and taken into 
the vehicle of thought, are the basis of all ideas, first concrete, 
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then abstract. When all the facts of life are equally interesting 
as facts, when there is no desire left except to know the truth, 
then the worlds of manifestation are presented to the ego as they 
are, and he can use his abstract consciousness, the result of all 
his incarnations, to discriminate and sort out his present ex- 
periences under the headings of the abstract principles to which 
they belong. An abstract principle carried into the world of 
form works out into innumerable details ; when these details, or 
facts, are accurately presented to the ego, the corresponding 
principle is grasped and the whole department of knowledge 
understood. This condition of mind, the writer believes, results 
in the attainment of knowledge. To enter the hall of knowledge 
is to enter the state in which this process becomes possible. 
That state is the impersonal consciousness. When it is attained 
the skill in action of perfect unclouded perception results in that 
serene consciousness which understands the principles and knows 
the facts of life. 

The writer fears that many, attracted by the title of this 
paper, will have read it with profound disappointment. Is this all ? 
Is the great mysterious Yoga of the East nothing after all but the 
old, old struggle for perfection? Is there not some marvellous 
way by which the hill of difficulty can be circumvented; some 
wonderful Teacher whose magic word will turn us into arch- 
angels of power and wisdom? Can we not by renouncing a few 
physical things which we do not really much care about, and by 
some ‘‘ training ’’ from outside, acquire the siddhis of the Arhats, 
outstrip our fellowmen, scale great heights, become Adepts, 
Mahatmas, Buddhas, Saviours of the World ? 

It is the writer’s conviction that perfection is not bought so 
cheaply. When the Master of the West was asked an analogous 
question he said: ‘‘Can ye be baptised with the baptism with 
which I am baptised, and drink of the cup of which I drink?” 

The writer believes that this ‘‘ baptism” is that of imperson- 
ality, and this ‘‘cup” that of the Divine Wisdom. Impersonality 
is the outcome of perfect balance of the vehicle of thought, gained 
through skill in perception and action. Wisdom is the result of 
the balance of the vehicle of understanding, when pure know- 
ledge and pure love are synthesised. These are the stages on 
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the way of that evolution of consciousness which is the one thing 
needful. It may be left to time or accelerated by toil. All else 
—success in the lower Yoga, powers of any kind, perceptive or 
creative, all that men strive for in East or West—is in the end 
vanity and vexation of spirit. The Wise out of their own expe- 
rience have told the world so from the beginning. The Master 
of the West knew the way in reality and said: ‘‘ Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God, and all these things shall be added unto 


” 


you. 
A. H. WARD. 


HOW THE TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
HAS COME DOWN TO US* 


No other documents of antiquity possess such a wealth of MS. 
copies as the books of the Greek New Testament collection. 
No less than 3,829 MSS. have been already definitely catalogued, 
while it is believed that there are some 2,000 still uncatalogued, 
without taking into account a number of MSS. stored away in 
monasteries in the East and as yet uninspected and even undis- 
covered by Western scholars, and also doubtless a number. of 
MSS. still buried in tombs or sand-heaps in Egypt. The vast 
majority of these MSS., however, are of late date; further, most 
of them contain only separate portions or separate books, while 
some of these even are mere fragments. 

The most important task of the lower criticism is to arrange 
and classify this MS. chaos, and the most important factor to 
guide it in this herculean task is the question of age. MSS. 
have therefore been divided into Uncials (or Majuscules) and 
Cursives (or Minuscules), according to the style of writing held 
to be in use at earlier and later times ; but the latest discoveries 


* See in the last number '' The ‘ Word of God’ and the ' Lower Criticism.’” 
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in palzeography necessitate a reconsideration of this hard and fast 
division as a reliable criterion of date. 

Uncials, literally ‘“‘inch-high” letters, are capitals. In 
olden times, as in the present day, these capital unjoined Greek 
letters were used in inscriptions; they are also supposed to 
have been used exclusively in MSS. of books of an important or 
sacred character. But prior to the Christian era—perhaps long 
prior to it—there was also used for ordinary purposes a cursive 
or running style, in which the letters were joined together. 
This running hand has, so far, been generally believed to have 
found its way into the MSS. of the Bible only in the ninth 
century. Of the 3,829 catalogued MSS. there are only 127 
Uncials to 3,702 Minuscules. 

Now as Greek copyists were not accustomed to date their 
MSS. it is the further task of paleography, or the science of 
deciphering ancient writings, and determining their dates, etc., 
to settle the criteria whereby these Uncials and Cursives may be 
further classified as to date. These criteria are as yet very imper- 
fect, for distinctions based on considerations of the writing being 
angular or round, upright or sloping, or even sometimes of the 
punctuation being simple or elaborate, and deductions drawn 
from the material of which the document is composed, are often 
exceedingly misleading. 

That the style of writing as criterion of date of undated 
MSS. is largely a matter of private opinion may be seen from a 
comparative table of the results arrived at by specialists. Thus 
while Vollert assigns as many of the Uncials as five to the fourth 
century, von Gebhard assigns but two, while Scrivener will not 
admit a single Uncial to so early a date, and for the rest of the 
centuries there is a similar or even greater clash of opinion. 
Moreover the latest discoveries of dated papyrus MSS. of the first 
centuries have shown that all prior opinions and tentative canons 
of judgment on these points have to be entirely revised. 

It is equally a question of opinion with regard to material 
as a criterion of date, and though it is tolerably certain that 
cotton paper was not employed till the eighth century, parch- 
ment and papyrus have no dividing lines, even in Egypt itself. 
As to the absurd legend that parchment was first used by 
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Eumenes (197-159 B.c.), king of Pergamum in Asia Minor, surely 
there were books in the Greek world written on hide of some 
kind before Eumenes formed his library ! 

As books became more widely used, however, and the supply 
of papyrus exhausted in Egypt, parchment grew scarcer and 
scarcer, so that it became the practice to erase the writing from 
an old MS. in order to use it for a new work. Such MSS. are 
called palimpsests or rescripts, and it is often possible in 
great measure to recover the older writing under the later letter- 
ing. Thusalate text may hide the precious remnants of an early 
document. 

Now as in all the early MSS. the writing is continuous, 
there are no breaks between words or even sentences. Further, 
as all breathings (or marks of aspiration) and accents are omitted 
and the punctuation is of the most primitive kind, or even non- 
existent, the same combination of letters can frequently be read 
in two, or even more, absolutely distinct ways; we know his- 
torically that it was frequently a question with Church teachers 
as to whether a sentence should be taken interrogatively or 
otherwise, or how at all the sentences were to be divided. 

MSS. may further be classified according to their contents, 
for it is to be remarked that of all our known Uncials only one 
(the Codex Sinaiticus) contains the whole of the New Testament 
complete. A few others, like the Vaticanus and Alexandrinus, 
were once complete, but are no longer so. The vast majority of 
MSS. contain only separate portions of the New Testament, or 
even only separate books. Nor is this surprising, seeing that the 
New Testament is not a single book but a collection of groups of 
books and single volumes, which were at first and even long 
afterwards circulated separately. Thus not only in the MSS. 
(both Cursive and Uncial) which contain the whole collection, 
but also to a certain extent in printed editions, there is to be 
found the greatest variety in the order of the several parts, and 
of the several books of each part. For instance, the Gospels are 
found in any and every order. Among the Uncials, while 73 
contain the Gospels, only 7 contain the Apocalypse; and of 
these 73 again only 6 are quite complete. Of the 20 Uncials 
containing the Pauline Letters only 1 is entirely complete, 
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Hence, as Professor Nestle says, “‘it is plain that our resources 
are not so great, after all, as the number of MSS. given above 
would lead us to expect.” 

A word may not be out of place here concerning the four 
great Uncial MSS. which once contained the whole Bible, both 
Old and New Testaments. In so doing we append the well- 
known symbols by which these MSS. are known, but in this 
connection it should be understood that the letter or number 
symbols by which the Uncials and Cursives are designated are 
arbitrary, and not a really assured scientific classification accord- 
ing either to age or importance. 

Codex Sinaiticus (&) is so called because it was discovered 
in the monastery of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, by Tis- 
chendorf; its pages were recovered piecemeal, so to say, 
after three visits, and not till 1859 did Tischendorf carry off the 
complete MS. in triumph to St. Petersburg. It dates probably 
as far back as the fifth century. Besides the books of the Old 
and New Testaments, it also includes Barnabas and Hermas, 
presumably an indication of the early date of its original, a time 
when the Canon was still fluid. On the other hand, the ‘“ cor- 
rections”’ of no fewer than seven hands have been discovered in 
it. No one knows where the original copy was written, but it is 
generally ascribed to the West, and even definitely to Rome. 

Codex Alexandrinus (A.) is so called because it contains a note 
saying that it was presented to the library of the Patriarch of 
Alexandria in 1098. The Codex was sent by the Patriarch of 
Constantinople to Charles I. in 1628, and is now in the British 
Museum. It is supposed to belong to the fifth century, and to 
have been written at Alexandria, the Coptic forms of A and M 
indicating an Egyptian origin. Thirty-one leaves of the New 
Testament portion are missing, and it also contains the non- 
canonical First Letter of Clement of Rome, and a fragment of 
the so-called Second Letter. 

Codex Vaticanus (B.) is one of the greatest treasures of the 
Vatican, and was placed in the library by Pope Nicolas V., 
shortly after its foundation. Part of Hebrews, 1. and II. Timothy, 
Titus, Philemon and the Apocalypse are wanting. 

Codex Ephraemi Rescriptus (C.) isthe most important palimp- 
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sest, and is now in the National Library, Paris. It has its name 
from the fact that in the twelfth century thirty-eight treatises of 
the Syrian Church Father Ephraem (d. 373 A.D.), were written 
over the original text. Of the N.T. part, I. and II. Thessa- 
lonians, thirty-seven chapters from the Gospels, ten from the Acts, 
forty-two from the Epistles, and eight from the Apocalypse, have 
been lost. It is supposed to date from the fifth century, and to 
have had its origin in Egypt. 

Speaking of these four great MSS., Professor Nestle re- 
marks interestingly: ‘“‘It will be observed that at the present 
time they are distributed among the Capitals of the great 
branches of the Christian Church, viz., St. Petersburg (Greek), 
Rome and Paris (Roman), and London (Anglican).” But he 
adds significantly: ‘‘ German scholars have taken a foremost 
place in their investigation.” 

Of the remaining Uncial MSS. by far the most important 
is Codex Beze Cantabrigiensts (D.). This MSS. was presented by 
Calvin’s friend, Theodore Beza, to the University of Cambridge 
in 1581. Though it is said to be not older than the sixth cen- 
tury, and though inferior in compass and at present in general 
repute (for its readings have been so far consistently rejected) 
to the four above-mentioned, it is now being gradually recog- 
nised by independent specialists as surpassing them all in import- 
ance. It now contains little more than the Gospels (with certain 
lacunz) and Acts, but originally contained other books as well. 
The Gospels are found in the order Matthew, John, Luke, Mark. 
The great importance of this Codex is that in it “innumerable 
passages occur . . . where the text of D. differs in the most 
remarkable manner from that of all the Greek MSS. we are 
acquainted with.” 

At least nine later hands (? “‘correctors’’) can be distinguished 
in it. But, fortunately, it is accompanied with an old Latin ver- 
sion translated directly from the Greek of the parent MS. Now 
seeing that Codex D. was discovered at Lyons in the monastery 
of Irenzus (c. 180 A.D.), and that ‘its text agrees with the 
Scripture quotations found in that Father even in the matter of 
clerical mistakes,” it is not only possible but highly probable 
that the Greek text is derived from the copy of Irenzus himself, 
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This carries us back to early days (in the writer’s opinion to some 
fifty years only from the autographs) and Codex D., instead of 
being a mass of ‘ corruption,’’ becomes a MS. of the highest 
importance. But even so, “ we are not at liberty to regard even 
the oldest of the MSS. as presenting the very form of the New 
Testament autographs ’’—not even the copy of an Irenzus. 

Now recent papyrus discoveries have shown that “ no dis- 
tinction of time can be drawn between the Uncial and Cursive 
hands,” even of the first centuries. ‘‘ The sharp line of demarca- 
tion, therefore, which has hitherto been drawn between these two 
classes of MSS. has no real justification in fact.” 

The earliest editions of the printed Greek text had to be 
content with ‘indifferent and late’’ Minuscules, while the 
general tendency of intermediate criticism has been to reject 
Minuscules altogether and base the text on the oldest Uncials 
exclusively. It is, however, now recognised that the text of a 
demonstrated late MS., Cursive or even Uncial, ‘‘may be 
derived from a very early source through comparatively few 
intermediaries, and that it is possible to reconstruct a lost original 
by means of a comparison of several witnesses.’’ Both on this 
account, and also on account of the new data acquired for palzo- 
graphical science by recent papyrus “ finds,” the Minuscule or 
Cursive MSS. demand as careful inspection as the Uncials. 

We have picked out among the Uncials the four great 
éditions de luxe, so to speak, not because of their proved intrinsic 
importance, but because they have been hitherto generally re- 
garded as the most precious, and we have referred to Codex D. 
because of its now proved great critical importance. Of the 
information given concerning the main Minuscules there is little 
that can interest the general reader. Those, however, who have 
seen specimens of Haupt’s Bible with its polychrome device for 
indicating the various strata of the text of the composite books 
of the Old Testament, may be interested to hear how this device 
has been also employed in one of the Minuscules (16) in the Paris 
National Library, though of course for pious and not critical 
purposes. Codex 16 is written in four colours. The narrative 
is transcribed in green, the words of Jesus and the Angels are in 
red and occasionally in gold, the words of the disciples in blue, 
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while those of the Pharisees, of the people, and of the Devil are 
written in black! In this connection it is interesting to notice 
that Ignatius of Loyola, the famous founder of the Society of 
Jesus, employed a similar conceit in a book of quotations he 
wrote out in the earliest years of his entrance on the holy life. 

Another class of MSS. which till quite recently was even 
more neglected than the Minuscules, are the Lectionaries, or 
MSS. containing only those portions (pericope) of the scriptures 
read at Church services. Their date is not easy to determine, 
because in this class of document the Uncial hand was used 
much later than in others. There are some thousand of these 
Lectionaries, and though they are of minor importance they can 
serve to fix the type of text in the provinces to which they 
belong. 

We now pass to our second great source of material for the 
reconstruction of the text—the early Versions. We have here, 
of course, nothing to do with the question of the original language 
of the Sayings of Jesus, nor yet with the further question of the 
language in which the “‘sources”’ of the evangelists were written ; 
all this, enormously important as it is, lies beyond the Greek 
autographs of the four canonical Gospels. The early Versions 
are translations from these autographs, or rather at best from 
early copies of them. The Letters of Paul may have been trans- 
lated even in the first century, but our main interest is with the 
Gospels, the very earliest versions of which may at best date back 
to the middle of the second century. 

Of these the most important for the East would be into that 
form of Aramaic used chiefly in Damascus and Mesopotamia and 
now commonly known as Syriac. In the West, though Greek 
was generally understood by the educated (so that when Paul 
writes to Rome 7m Greek he must have been writing either to 
aliens or to people of some education)—when we find Christianity 
in the second century spreading in the south of Gaul, in the 
north of Italy and north of Africa, there must have been an 
early need for translation into Latin. So also in the South, 
early need must have been felt in Egypt, especially up the river, 
for translation into the vernacular. 


With regard to the Syriac versions, of which a wealth of most 
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valuable MSS. exists, it is to be remarked that the ‘‘common ” New 
Testament of the Syrian Church, in all the branches into which it 
has been divided since the fifth century, even up to the present 
day, omits the Antilegomena, or disputed books, wiz., Il. Peter, 
II. and III. John, Jude and the Apocalypse, an indication that 
it goes back to a time and toa region when these books were 
not reckoned in the New Testament canon. This Peshitto 
(‘simple ” or ‘‘common’’) translation has hitherto been called 
the ‘‘ Queen of the versions.” Of the MSS. of this version at 
least ten date from the fifth and thirty from the sixth century, a 
remarkable number considering the paucity of our Greek MSS. 
of so early a date. It becomes, therefore, a question of great 
importance to determine when this version was made. Tradition 
assigns it to the Apostle Thaddeus, and therefore pigeon-holes it 
with the Matthew and John problems. From Eusebius (c. 325 
A.D.), however, we learn that the primitive Church historian 
Hegesippus (c. 160-180 A.D.) quoted ‘‘certain things from the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews and from the Syriac (Gospel) 
and particularly from the Hebrew dialect.’’ From this we learn 
that a Syriac Gospel existed and that it was different from the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews ; though whether this Syriac Gospel 
was our four Gospels, and what is the precise meaning in this 
connection of the curious phrase “ particularly from the Hebrew 
dialect’ remains an enigma. 

Now in 1842 a Syriac MS. of the Gospels was brought back 
from Egypt by Cureton and deposited in the British Museum, 
the text of which differed considerably from the Peshitto, and in 
1894 Mrs. Lewis, after three visits to the Monastery of St. 
Catherine, on Mount Sinai, copied and published the text of yet 
another MS. closely related to the Curetonian. Both these MSS. 
are undeniably ‘‘ very old,’’ and though the question is still an 
open one, it seems very probable that these versions are earlier 
than the Peshitto. 

The importance of this may be seen by taking an example. 
The Curetonian and Lewis Syriac preserve the very ancient read- 
ing of Matth.,i. 16: ‘Joseph . . . begot Jesus the Christ.” 
_ This reading is preserved by a number of the oldest Latin MSS., 
but is found in Greek in only four Minuscules. Here, then, in 
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Syriac from the far East is found a reading preserved in Latin 
witnesses from the far West, whereas our Greek MSS. would 
allow us to imagine that ‘‘ always everywhere and by all” it 
was handed down as it is orthodoxly believed. 

Of other Syriac versions, we possess the text of the revision 
by Thomas of Heraclea (616-7 a.p.) of a very literal version 
made in 508 for Philoxenus, Bishop of Mabug. And ‘“‘it is 
very remarkable that there were MSS. in Alexandria at the be- 
ginning of the seventh century which were regarded by Thomas 
of Harkel as particularly well authenticated, but which deviate in 
a marked degree from the bulk of our present MSS., and which, 
especially in the Acts, agree almost entirely with Codex D.” 

Among Syriac Lectionaries, or Evangeliaria, is to be noticed 
one which, besides many other peculiarities, preserves the name 
of the robber (Matth., xxvii. 17) as Jesus Barrabas. 

We now pass to the Latin versions. The most famous is 
the Vulgate, the common Bible of the Roman Church from the 
early Middle Ages onward. This revision was made by Jerome 
(Hieronymus) at Rome, at the request of Pope Damasus. In 
382, Jerome sent the first instalment (the four Gospels) of his 
gigantic undertaking to Damasus, accompanied with a letter, 
which began as follows: ‘‘ Thou compellest me to make a new 
work out of an old; after so many copies of the Scriptures have 
been dispersed throughout the whole world, I am now to occupy 
the seat of arbiter, as it were, and seeing they disagree, to decide 
which of them accords with the truth of the Greek.” There are, 
he says, ‘‘almost as many (Latin) versions as manuscripts.” 

We learn further from Augustine (354-430 A.D.), who lived 
in the north of Africa, that there was at this time ‘‘an endless 
variety and multitude of translators,” among which he considers 
the Italic version the most faithful. On the ground of this pas- 
sage all pre-Jeromic versions have been inaccurately classed as 
Itala, but Augustine must have meant by the term a particular 
version only, most probably that current in northern Italy, 
Augustine himself being the pupil of Ambrose, Bishop of 
Milan. 

Jerome professes to have made a careful comparison of the 
Greek MSS, at his disposal, and to have based his revision upon 
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this collation, but he seems to have inserted new readings from 
the Greek only in the Gospels, and even in them to have made 
alteration in the familiar Latin wording of the current Roman 
version only when a change of meaning was necessary. For 
the rest of the books he contented himself with improving the 
grammar and diction. 

The revision of Jerome, however, gradually ousted all other 
competitors, and became eventually the Authorised Version of 
the Latin Church. But of what version was Jerome’s revision ? 
It was most probably the current version at Rome in his time. 
Now, though the text of Jerome’s revision has suffered from 
much ‘ emendation’”’ throughout the centuries, it is a compara- 
.tively easy task to restore the original wording, because we have 
no less than 8,000 MSS. extant, and some of these are very early. 
But even so, we have only arrived at one pre-Jeromic version 
emended by Jerome’s industry. 

The direct materials of the pre-Jeromic versions consist of 
only 38 MSS. and quotations from early Latin Fathers. Among 
these, however, are to be found many witnesses to a more 
immediate tradition of the Greek text than Jerome’s readings 
based on a theologically rather than a historically critical colla- 
tion of MSS.; the material, though small in bulk, is therefore of 
vast importance for the textual criticism of the New Testament. 

For the South the most important versions are the Egyptian 
or Coptic, in several dialects. The Bohairic, or Alexandrian, 
and the Sahidic, or Upper Egyptian, versions are remarkable 
for the fact that among the Gospels Jom invariably stands first, 
and the Apocalypse is absent. These two versions are based upon 
quite different Greek originals. Of the Middle Egyptian dialects 
only fragments are as yet known to exist. Hitherto the Bohairic 
version has been regarded as the purest, but ‘‘a correct edition 
and a critical application of these Egyptian versions is, next to 
a fresh examination of the Minuscules, the task of most import- 
ance at present for the textual criticism of the New Testament. For 
the Sahidic version in particular represents a type of text found 
hitherto almost exclusively in the West, and looked upon as the 
outcome of Western corruption and licence, whereas it may 
really bear the most resemblance to the original form, In 
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the Acts especially its agreement with the text of Codex D. is 
remarkable.”’ 

Of the Gothic, Ethiopic, Armenian (in some MSS. of which 
also John precedes the Synoptists, and the Apocalypse is absent 
prior to the twelfth century), the Georgian, Arabic, Persic, 
Old High German, Anglo-Saxon, Bohemian and Slavonic ver- 
sions nothing need be said, though they are here and there 
valuable for the restoration of the original text. 

It is, however, to be noticed that it is not in such centres of 
evolution of theological orthodoxy as Rome and Alexandria that 
we are to look for the earliest traditions, but in distant regions 
where what was originally received was held to with greater 
conservatism. 

The third source of our materials consists of quotations 
found in other books, chiefly the writings of the Church Fathers, 
which belong to a period earlier than any of our existing codices. 
The quotations of early heretical writers have also to be most 
carefully considered, and also the quotations of the early op- 
ponents of Christianity. But all of this material has to be 
employed with the greatest of caution. 

We have to remember in the first place that brief quotations 
were generally made from memory, owing to the difficulty of 
looking up passages in bulky MSS. Indeed, the very numerous 
and striking discrepancies between the text of the many quotations 

rom the ‘‘ Memoirs of the Apostles,” found in the writings of Justin 
Martyr (c. 150 A.D.), and the now received text of the Gospels 
have been explained by apologists on this supposition; but all 
the evidence seems to point to the conclusion that the quotations 
are accurate and therefore that the text of the ‘‘ Memoirs” 
differed widely from any type of the Synoptical documents with 
which we are acquainted, if, indeed, the ‘‘ Memoirs”’ were at all 
these documents. In longer quotations also it was the custom of 
indolent scribes to copy only the opening words of a familiar 
passage followed by aconvenient “etc.” Indeed, as late as 1872 
an Oxford editor, in publishing Cyril of Alexandria’s commentary 
on the fourth Gospel, wrote down in his MS. only the initial and 
concluding words of the text, and allowed the compositor to set 
up the rest from the Textus Receptus! In fact all the texts of 
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the Fathers require most careful editing before they can be used 
for critical purposes; for the habit of scribes to accommodate 
the text of biblical quotations to the form most familiar to them- 
selves was so inherently natural, that so far from being conscious 
of dishonesty they imagined they were correcting errors ! 

So far this field of textual criticism has been little tilled, for 
though the patristic writings have been carefully scrutinised in 
the interests of dogmatic history, especially for the history of the 
Canon, there is no collection of patristic quotations to elucidate 
the history of the text. 

Turning next to what Professor Nestle calls the ‘‘ theory and 
praxis” of N.T. textual criticism, we may, in conclusion, dwell 
on a few points of special importance. After speaking of the 
“‘ official recensions”’ of the text subsequent to the time of Origen, 
that is from the middle of the third century onwards, Professor 
Nestle considers the question of recension prior to this epoch, 
‘‘when activity in this field was more disconnected, and might 
be said to run wild and unrestrained.’’ He thus continues: 

‘‘ And there is this further difficulty, that some of the writers 
who fall to be considered in this period came in later times more 
or less justly under the imputation of heresy, with the consequence 
that the results of their labours were less widely disseminated, if 
not deliberately suppressed. In circumstances like these any 
attempted revision of the text must have been equally mischievous, 
whether it proceeded from the orthodox side or from the opposite. 
That there were SiopGwrai [i.c., correctores] who were supposed to 
correct the text in the interests of orthodoxy, we have already 
learned from Epiphanius. Indeed, from our point of view the 
action of the orthodox correctors must be thought the more 
regrettable of the two, since the books without a doubt parted at 
their hands with many vivid, strange, and even fantastic traits of 
language. Even in the matter of style it seems to me incontest- 
able that it was at their hands that the Gospels received that 
reserved and solemn tone which we would not now willingly part 
with, and which can be compared to nothing so much as to those 
solemn pictures of Christ that we see painted on a golden back- 
ground in Byzantine churches. For myself, at least, I have 
not the slightest doubt that the Gospel, and the Gospel par- 
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ticularly, was originally narrated in a much more vivacious 
style.” 

As examples of this greater vivacity and homeliness the 
following examples are given. The Authorised Version reads 
(Matth., vi. 8): ‘‘ Your Father knoweth what things ye have need 
of before ye ask Him”; but Codex D. preserves a closer resem- 
blance to the graphic original in the words “‘ before even ye open 
your mouth.” So also in the Parable of the Barren Fig Tree 
(Luke, xiii. 7) : “‘ Cut it down, why cumbereth it the ground,”’ says 
the owner according to the Received Text. But Codex D. reads 
graphically: ‘‘ Bring the axe!”’ And in the answer of the vine- 
dresser, instead of the Authorised and colourless: “till I shall 
dig about it and dung it,’’ D. gives back the action in life-like 
diction: ‘‘ I will throw in a basket of dung.” 

The modern textual critic, then, in dealing with a MS. must 
follow a method of cure far different to the “‘ correctores”’ of anti- 
quity. He must be a skilful physician, knowing all the ailments 
to which the reproduction of MSS. is subject, before he can 
restore an ancient scripture to health. In the first place he must 
decide whether the MS. was dictated or copied, for the injuries to 
the text will vary considerably in the two cases. If the MS. is 
the copy of another and not dictated, he must remember that 
errors most frequently arise from the illegibility of the original, 
proper names especially being often very doubtful. Inthe case of 
‘continuous writing ” again, owing to the eye of the scribe jump- 
ing from one word or group of words to another the same or similar 
to it, frequent errors occur, and there is often confusion and 
transposition of letters in single words. He has also to bear in 
mind the probability of unconscious and conscious or intentional 
additions, also grammatical corrections, assimilations to parallel 
passages, and changes made for liturgical or dogmatic purposes. 

Such are some of the main facts of the evolving science of 
the lower criticism. It must be now patent, even to the most 
unlearned reader, that once we know the bare elementary facts of 
the history of the text, it is utterly impossible in the nature of 
things that there can be any question of verbal inspiration. The 
thing is not possible in face of the facts; it is, therefore, un- 
thinkable by the rational mind. G. R. S. MEAD. 
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THE HOLY FOUNTAIN 


Once, in a land of many waters, where the Gods walked in the 
haunts of men and sometimes showed themselves to reverent 
eyes, there was a very holy temple surrounded by a sacred garden. 
The garden was fashioned with winding walks fenced with 
cunningly carven hedges of evergreen shrubs; pungent smelling 
were they, rich of perfume, sending up to heaven a sweet incense 
of worship both by day and by night. In the walks there 
wandered white peacocks and milky feathered doves, the sound 
of whose cooing voices blended with the murmur of the fountain. 
The fountain stood on a broad terrace before the temple doors; 
great care was taken lest aught should taint the sources of the 
sacred stream, and pollute the crystal purity of the waters that 
gathered in the white marble basin. None entered within the 
garden except the king and the holiest priests, save on one 
night of the year, when those persons who were held to be worthy 
and would submit to months of rigid discipline and purification, 
were suffered to enter the sacred walks. For, on that night, 
when the king and the chief priest, who had fasted and prayed 
and bathed themselves seven times in water drawn from the 
sacred fount, bowed themselves and chanted supplications to the 
Holy Presence of the Fountain, it came to pass that the glory 
of the God smote the water and illumined the temple and the 
garden. In that hour the pure in body and in soul gained the 
desires of their heart; whatsoever they earnestly desired, that 
was brought to pass by the mercy and compassion of the God. 
Sometimes the people found they had desired unwisely; but 
howsoever that might be, they received their desire. 

The land was very rich and prosperous; the father of the 
king who reigned at the time whereof I write, brought about a 
great development of the jewel mines without the city. These 
mines had been worked by slaves, but the reigning king liberated 
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the slaves, who were chiefly prisoners taken in war, and sent 
them to their homes. Now the work in the mines was un- 
healthy and very hard; therefore, to induce the poorer folk to 
labour thereat, the king offered very high wage to all who would 
work thus. However, the people who consented to do so sank 
in the eyes of their fellowmen, they were outcasts from the ranks 
of the city dwellers, they lived in a quarter apart, a very foul 
and unclean spot without the walls, a lawless place, where, 
besides the toilers in the mines, there lived people of evil and 
idle life. The houses were but hovels, a stream of tainted water 
flowed through the streets and formed a stagnant pool without 
the confines of the place. 

Now at the time of which I speak the hour drew near when 
the glory of the Presence should smite the water in the holy 
garden. On the day that this should be there came to the justice 
hall of the king a decent widow crying very bitterly. When the 
king asked her of her grief or wrong, she cried : 

“ Most gracious lord, suffer that my son be carried into the 
sacred garden this night, that the power of the God may heal 
him.” 

“Who is thy son, O widow ?”’ said the king. 

And she replied: ‘‘ He toils in the mines without the city, 
and this day he lies nigh to death.” 

And the king answered: ‘‘ My own physician shall tend thy 
son, O sorrowful mother, but we should sin against the sacred 
Presence of the God if we permitted an outcast, all unpurified, 
to enter the holy places.’’ For those who did not dwell in the 
city were called “‘ outcasts’’ by the city dwellers. 

Then the widow beat her breast and cried out: “No 
physician, but the God only, can heal my son.” 

The king, speaking compassionately, showed her that her 
prayers were vain, for she asked of him that he should be guilty 
of sacrilege. So the widow, lamenting greatly, went away to a 
group of trees within the city, and sat there, crying: ‘Ah! my 
beloved, how shall I live without thee who hast given thy life for 
mine!” 

Then one who pitied her drew near and questioned her, and 
she said: ‘‘ My husband, sir, died and left me with two sons ; 
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and one, the elder of the twain, went forth, leaving me and his 
brother in the city, to work in the mines. He was but a lad, 
and ever frail of health. After a while he fell ill; then he went 
to a skilled physician, who bade him seek other work, saying that 
if he laboured in the foul air of the mine he could not live more 
than three brief years. Then he, though he was young, and life 
is pleasant in the eyes of youth, reasoned that if he worked 
within the city he should gain little, so that I and his brother 
would want such things as we needed; but if he worked on till 
the air slew him, his brother, who is stronger than he, though 
then he was but a boy, would be of age to work for and sustain 
me, so that I should never want. And I, poor fool, knew naught 
of this until, three days ago, his brother was of age to work. 
Then my boy strove no longer with his sickness and pain, and 
lay down to die for my sake.” 

And she wept and bowed her forehead in the dust, crying: 
‘*Ah! my beloved one, who hast borne in silence weariness and 
coming death for three long, cruel years, would God that I rasa 
give my life for thine!” 

Then she rose up and went with dust on her bent head and 
on her raiment to the foul quarter where the miners dwelt, 
where her son was dying for her sake. 

That night the chosen gathered in the holy garden; and the 
king and the priests were there, chanting sacred metres and call- 
ing upon the God. But there was darkness in the garden, where 
the white birds glimmered ghostlike among the perfumed alleys 
of the clipped hedges. No light smote the water, no celestial 
music was heard, and though the people worshipped and the 
priests cried upon the God, saying: ‘‘O Sacred Presence, O 
Fount of Life, O Fount of Love, hear us and visit us!” there 
came no voice nor light, nor any sign in answer. 

At last the chosen went home in sorrow; the king and priests 
spent the night in great humiliation before the shrine, fearing lest 
some unworthy person had been admitted, or some unseen sacri- 
lege done, so that the God had not visited the fount with his 
power. 

_ Now even while the holiest of the city had fruitlessly suppli- 
cated the God in the holy garden, a marvel had befallen in the 
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quarter of the outcasts. In the morning there came one to the 
king and to the chief priest, who sat together conferring, crying : 

*O king, the people affirm that last night the Holy Presence 
visited the quarter of the outcasts, and there a youth, who lay 
nigh to death, was healed of his sickness. They are bringing 
hither the young man that he may testify of these things. As for 
me, O king, how the matter stands I know not; but this I know: 
the foul and stagnant pool that lay without the place is crystal 
clear, and on its surface float the sacred lilies that blossom on 
the holy fountain; and the air is full of sweet savours, and 
flowers are springing in the streets, about every house door, and 
in the air is a sound of music, and of voices that sing praises to 
the Holy Presence.”’ 

‘‘ Bring the youth hither,” cried the king ; and the people did 
as he commanded. The man was young, scarce more than a 
boy, and he was clad in coarse garments, such as were worn by 
those who laboured in the mines; he bowed himself before the 
king and kissed the footstool whereon his feet rested. And 
the king said: ‘‘O youth, what is this thing we hear of thee, 
that thou wert healed in the quarter of the outcasts by the 
Holy Presence of the God of the Sacred Fountain.” 

The youth replied: ‘‘O my dread liege and king, it is true 
I lay sick unto death; my mother yesterday besought that I 
might be borne into the holy garden, and when she knew this 
might not be because of the sacrilege and the pollution of the 
holy places, she came back to me, crying bitterly, and we waited 
together till the end should come. And it was so, that when 
midnight was near I perceived a sweet savour that filled the air, 
and I heard the sound of music that came from the sacred 
garden which is upon the holy hill, and floated downwards even 
unto the quarter of the outcasts; and then my mother, who 
looked from the window, cried that a great light had smitten the 
surface of the pool that is without the place, and lo! I sawa 
light within my room, and heard a most sweet sound, and smelt 
a fair and delicate perfume; and within the light I beheld the 
Holy Presence in the likeness of a man of most loving aspect, 
bearing in his hands a translucent cup. And he spake unto me 
in a voice sweet and gentle, even tenderer than a mother’s to her 
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young child, and he said: ‘Behold, thou who lovest me even 
unto death, I bring to thee my cup, that thou mayest share it 
with me.’ And I said: ‘I do not know thee, O holy one, that I 
should love thee.” Thereat he said: ‘Is not my life in her for 
whom thou diest?’ And thereupon the blessed vision set to my 
lips his cup, and drinking thereof I was healed.” 

Then said the king: ‘‘ Blessed be thou, O my son, who 
hast drunken of this cup, whereof neither I nor these have been 
found worthy yet to taste. Let a temple stand and a fair garden 
grow where once was foulness that the God hath cleansed for 
thy sake; and cast the doors of temple and of garden wide, so 
that all may enter freely therein ; for those whose hearts have in 
them love, are ministers of the God, and those who love not yet, 
are loved of Him, wherefore within this garden all that lives shall 
seek and find their rest.” 

MICHAEL Woop. 


THE HIGHER FUNCTIONS OF PHYSi@a 
BEAULY 


Ir is the tendency in these level-headed days of pseudo-enlighten- 
ment to under-rate the power and utility of physical beauty. 
True we hear much concerning athletics, Swedish drill, the 
Sandow training, and the Delsarte method, but these have health 
and physical strength as their primary object and not necessarily - 
beauty of form; moreover the advocates of such physical culture 
—and they are many—almost invariably urge as their strongest 
argument in its favour, ‘‘ that a healthy mind is the outcome of 
a healthy body,” thus again insisting, true children of this age of 
intellect, upon the mind as the ultimate goal of all bodily 
development. 

We are told that the age of the body is passing; scientists 
point us to a possible future when spidery creatures, all forehead 
and goggles, will be the inheritors of an earth once adorned by 
the beautiful presence of such peoples asthe Greeks. This senti- 
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ment pervades to a large extent even the light reading of the 
man in the street, and the third-rate scribbler, who in past time 
would have expended much ink in describing the physical charms 
of Arabella or Augustus, is now-a-days equally diffuse in labori- 
ous explanation of the reasons why the ugliness of his hero or 
heroine was not only bearable but attractive. 

Physical ugliness has obtained for the nonce a theoretical 
victory, and lords it by reason of the intelligence or strength of 
character that is supposed to give it liberal excuse for existence. 
I do not mean for one instant to imply by this that an undue 
importance has been given to the mind at the expense of its 
physical vehicle. Mind is of course infinitely more important, 
since it is the more permanent force, while matter is transitory. 
But we have, I think, been led to mis-state ourselves in the 
matter; in fact modern immaterialism has here contradicted 
herself, and modern materialism has followed this time meekly 
enough in her wake. 

To begin with, we are too often.prone to substitute theories 
for actualities (if indeed there be any actuality), and to forget 
that while we postulate spirit as the only reality we are never- 
theless chiefly concerned at present with its reflection. The 
day when it will fade back again into the Spirit that is reality is 
a very distant one to our finite conceptions, and while we are 
still bound to matter we must take every force working on the 
material plane into consideration. And it is toa very great force, 
to this physical beauty, that I would ask you to direct your 
attention for a moment. 

Beauty itself must first be defined, crudely enough. What 
do we mean by qualifying anything as beautiful? We do not 
mean that the something, be it colour, sentiment, sound, or idea, 
gives us merely sensory satisfaction. Some form of purely 
animal gratification, upon which no esthetic interpretation 
could be placed, might afford us sensory pleasure. The percep- 
tion of beauty then does not lie primarily in the senses. Does it 
lie in the intellect? We find that we are unable to formulate 
any reason wiy a certain combination of sounds, contours, 
colours or words should give us pleasure. The fact that such a 
combination causes ys to be aware of some pleasant affinity 
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between it and ourselves, while another combination jars upon 
our sense of harmony and so displeases us, seems absolutely 
arbitrary. There appears, for instance, no discoverable reason 
why the smell of garlic should be unpleasant to a person who 
feels pleasure at the perfume of a hyacinth. Both are healthy 
scents, probably that of garlic is the healthier; hence itis in no 
way an animal instinct which turns from the hurtful. It is that 
the sensory and mental natures of that person vibrate harmoni- 
ously, or in other words symmetrically, when they come into 
contact with the one, and inharmoniously or non-symmetrically 
when in contact with the other. The fact exists, and it appears 
inexplicable. 

Hence the laws which govern the perception of the beautiful 
lie beyond reason, and have as their ultimate authority the 
super-conscious ego, or the soul. Suppose we take as an in- 
stance, the process by which a scheme of colour appears to our 
esthetic faculty. The sense of sight receives the colour vibra- 
tions, and transmits them to the brain, like the unintelligent 
telegraph wires which bear a message of importance from the 
coast-line of communication to the heart of the capital city, 
without comprehending the significance of the words they are 
the means of communicating. The mind receives this impression 
of colour, transmuting it into an idea, and the ego, working upon 
the reason, declares it pleasurable. The mind telegraphs back, 
“Yes, this is good and satisfactory, therefore rejoice, oh my 
senses!” Thus the whole man vibrates in harmony. 

Beauty, then, is an innate concéption, a perception of 
harmony and order which belongs to the super-conscious self; 
and the more highly evolved the ego, the keener is the percep- 
tion, and the greater the capacity of response to it by pleasure, 
i.e., by sympathetic vibration. The super-conscious self, in 
fact, refers the impression it receives from the mind to some 
supreme law or perfection to which the mind has no access. 

Now if we accept as truth that matter is the ultimate ex- 
pression of a Force beyond intelligence, just as the spoken word 
is the expression of a thought, or a thought an expression of the 
ego; then must material beauty, or that quality in matter which 
thrills the entive man most effectually with answering intuitive 
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and harmonious vibration, be one of the most perfect expressions 
of this Force in matter, since it brings him most nearly into 
sympathy with itself. And.because perfect, it must be essentially 
an aspect of Divinity, since that is the name we have given to 
perfection apart from its expression in matter. 

This perception of beauty is so important because it is the 
first abstract conception that enters definitely into the human 
consciousness. Primitive man chooses his mate for her sym- 
metry of form, for contour is the earliest recognition of the 
beautiful to awake in the savage; colour is the second step. 
Physical beauty, i.c., that expression of beauty which comes 
nearest to him, that form of the beautiful with which he is able 
most directly to come into contact, is then the first dawning of the 
sense in him. More intangible forms, such as the colouring of a 
sunrise or the harmonious lines of a landscape, are too remote 
as yet to touch him. However, here we have the force 
plainly at work; thus touching humanity at all stages of 
evolution, and widening its receptivity at each higher stage of 
development. 

Though the highly evolved man will put a higher and more 
abstract construction upon physical beauty, he does not cease to 
be moved by it. But when the man evolves into the stage of 
keener ethical perceptions, we see the old delusion of Mani- 
cheeism raising a conflict in his mind. Because physical beauty 
has been associated so long with animalism, with sex desire, he 
endeavours to ignore the pleasure that he naturally feels at the 
sight of a beautiful human body. In the artist, a grade higher, 
we discover that even association with such degrading traditions 
cannot hinder him from regarding beauty in the perfect form of 
a nude woman with appreciation that is impersonal and religious ; 
whereas another man, less evolved, would turn from the sight in 
fear; and a third, lower still, would be dominated by feelings of 
lust, which is the desire for beauty soiled by its medium. Merely 
soiled, mind you, for the fact that it was beauty that attracted 
him, augurs a definite though blind sense of Divinity in him. 
But to the artist the white line of a woman’s hip conveys no 
more exquisite meaning than the white line of a lily. Neverthe- 
less all three are perfectly right, and the following out of their 
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several instincts as prompted by their inward development is a 
healthy and inevitable thing. 

Then if we go a grade higher still we find those who, because 
they have no desire to express and reproduce their conception of 
beauty, cannot be called artists; but to these, harmonies of 
colours, sounds, or forms, are the subtle language of mysteries 
which lie in the glowing region beyond thought. 

I sometimes wonder if we are not on the verge of a new art, 
in which such occulter combinations will be all in all—far removed 
from the art which is a mere representation more or less faithful 
of actual form and colour, or from the art which, usurping another 
province of the human mind, relies chiefly on the subject to 
awaken emotion and pleasure, combination of line and colour 
playing subservience to this more concrete end. 

The reason why ancient Greece laid more stress on the 
importance of physical beauty than the nations of the present day 
has been, to a certain extent, mis-represented by modern thinkers, 
yet the occult reason is not far to seek. For instance, John 
Addington Symonds says, in speaking of Greek art, which to the 
Greek mind was synonymous with religion: ‘In ancient art those 
moral and spiritual qualities which the Greeks recognised as truly 
human and therefore divine, allowed themselves to be incarnated in 
well-selected types of physical perfection. . . . The passions and 
faculties of man analysed by unconscious psychology, and deified 
by religious fancy, were invested by sculpture with appropriate 
forms, the tact of the artist selecting corporeal qualities fitted to 
impersonate the special character of each divinity. 

At the same time the spirituality that gave its character to Bact 
Greek deity, was not such that even in thought it could be 
dissociated from corporeal form.” (The italics are mine.) 

The writer has here stated the truth, as it appears to me, 
inversely. He represents Hellas as clothing various anthropomorphic 
conceptions of deity (‘‘ the special character of each divinity”) and 
‘a spirituality’ incapable of dissociation with corporeality with 
appropriate forms. Now it was in these very forms that primitive 
Greek thought discerned spirituality, the harmonious form sug- 
gesting the harmony, the concrete suggesting the ideal. It was 
the inspiration for which Greece above all other nations was 
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fitted. Hellenic thought recognised material beauty as divine— 
saw through the veil to the veiled. The story related by the 
historians of statues raised by the citizens of a certain Greek 
city to a young man possessed of extraordinary beauty, thus 
showing physical beauty as much reverence as moral or spiritual 
beauty, is a very significant one. It does not mean that Divinity 
appealed to them strongly through their zsthetic faculties; it 
means that they understood, as no people since have understood, 
the enormous force which this Divine power brings to bear upon 
mind, body, and soul—an aspect of Divinity exercising a more 
immediate influence on matter than any other, as it directly 
appeals to every plane of consciousness—and moreover recog- 
nised the unity of this force as expressed in either spirit, mind, 
or body. It was, in fact, a tacit confession of faith in the spirit 
of which matter is the subject and expression. 

To return to modern nations, particularly those of Northern 
regions, we find that the cult of physical beauty, which regarded 
in this higher light should partake of the nature of religious 
worship, since it is the universal sacrament, has been largely 
relegated to women, whose motives are without doubt in many 
cases those of sex-attraction rather than any innate sense of the 
divinity of a beautiful body. Mean motivesand low desires have 
come to be associated with the assiduous culture of form and 
colour in humanity, for the sensual side of the question has 
obscured its higher significance in the eyes of men. 

For example, owing to this prejudice, we prefer a woman to 
be unconscious of her beauty; to wear it impersonally as she 
might a flower or a jewel. Even if she feels intelligent enjoyment 
in its possession, she may not confess it openly, while the presence 
of such a consciousness in a man, if perceptible to others, would 
raise a storm of laughter, as being even less permissible than in 
a member of the so-called weaker sex. Many women, however, in 
defiance of this convention, or rather in sheer inability to observe 
it, rely frankly enough upon their beauty as the only claim they 
would put forward prominently to admiration and liking, even 
sinking their whole personality into their appearance. Nor is 
this wholly unjustifiable. The woman who possesses beauty as 


a personal attribute, whether beauty of soul, mind or body, is for 
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a while custodian of revealed divinity, priestess of unrevealed 
mysteries. So that when one sees a young girl conscious of the 
perfectly-rounded lines of her limbs, perhaps intent on posing 
and anxious to display the exquisite turn of neck, chin or shoulders 
to the best advantage, we need not necessarily give the craving 
for admiration the hard name of vanity. It may be that she 
realises dimly that an excellence has been entrusted to her which 
is of strange importance, and, like a child who has picked upa 
pretty pebble, longs for sympathetic appreciation. ‘‘ Behold 
and see,” she cries, ‘‘for I am beautiful. Is not my beauty a 
wonderful thing? Love this treasure of mine, and rejoice with 
me that it is mine, that it is me.’ In thus identifying herself 
with her beauty, she is, in a childish way, identifying herself with 
God, and it is doubtful whether the Lords of Destiny who have 
entrusted her with such a sacred power, consider this vanity a 
very heinous fault. Perhaps they smile covert sympathy, as 
grown-ups might at the pretty follies of a child. 

Thus unconsciously, it may be, and slighted by those who 
should know best how to honour it, physical beauty is still doing 
its divine work of attuning men’s minds to the infinite; labouring 
among the lowest as effectually as among the highest of the sons 
of men. Even when it is but the dress of a petty mind, it is 
more than probable that the spirit that dwells behind that same 
mind is learning its mystic lesson from association with perfection 
of form, and is influenced by its divine trust in a subtle way of 
which the intellect cannot be cognisant. 

May be, again, in some remote future the Spirit of Beauty 
will shake off the dishonourable robes that the lusts of man have 
cast upon her, a future when sex will belong to a past stage of 
evolution, and will emerge in the strength of her purity to assume 
openly the sceptre of divine right among men. 

But meanwhile let us not forget that she is here in disguise 
leavening these very lusts with a foretaste of the ineffable, teach- 
ing man by Kindergarten methods that he was made in the image 
of God, though he would still fondly cling to the reverse of that 
old teaching, and whispering the deeper secrets into the ears of 
those who are ready to listen to her. 

E. M. STEVENS, 
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BLACK MAGIC IN CEYLON 


{n the West Indies Obiism is recognised by all races and classes 
and its practice merits condign punishment at the hands of the 
Government, British or otherwise. The Crown Colony of 
Ceylon, on the other hand, manifests its superiority by main- 
taining a dignified contempt for all such practices. Nevertheless, 
coduvina or hooniyan is practised, and (this I know for a cer- 
tainty) not without direful results amongst the natives, mixed 
races, and occasionally the European community. This hooniyan 
is asa matter of fact the phase of magic the most prevalent, 
and at the same time the most pernicious, in the East. The 
moving spirit is of course the one incarnate, assisted as the 
natives believe by yakkas or low caste demons, who are said to 
revel in evil and to be earth-bound. These receive far more 
attention from the Sinhalese than the dewatawa, or spirits of the 
higher regions, who are to be worshipped, not propitiated. Sir 
Emerson Tennent has described these dewatawa as a ‘‘gentle 
and benevolent order of beings,” they are the respectable heroes 
of the Buddhist Pali legends. 

The native of Ceylon, however, being a weak creature him- 
self by reason of heredity and oppression, reveres strength and 
power. Buddhist by religion though he be, he has more respect 
and veneration for Reeri yakka, the Demon of Blood, the most 
cruel and powerful of all demons, than for Siddhartha, the Lord 
Buddha. Both the dewatawaya and the yakseyo are beings of 
spontaneous generation, although there are a few exceptions who 
have had human mothers. This spontaneous generation is called 
oapapatika, and even to this day such births are said to occur. 
Having been informed of one, one of the human mother order, 
I rested not until I had my curiosity satisfied. 
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A native woman living in a village a few miles from Colombo 
—one is soon out in the “‘ wilds” there—had ‘‘ given birth toa 
demon.” A kattadiya (Devil-priest and charmer) had been sum- 
moned, and a Devil-dance held to propitiate the little new-comer, 
who being a yakka was a terror from his birth, according to the 
predictions of the village astronomer. Verily if appearance 
count, the babe justified such predictions! Black as coal and 
hideous to look upon, the ugliness of a monstrosity as we Euro- 
peans would call it, no wonder it was an object of dismay, even to 
its mother! At the moment of its birth dalli offerings had been 
made by rich and poor, incense had been offered and gifts 
bestowed ; the whole village was in awe—in awe of that weird 
ill-shapen little lump of flesh and bone. True, it had a mar- 
vellous cunning in its eye; Italians would have recognised 
the jettatura. 

Looking on I was forcibly reminded of the law of compensa- 
tion ; for first my natural feeling was repulsion, then pity; then, 
observing the numerous altars already erected and laden with 
propitiatory presents, I deemed it not so bad, or rather sad, to be 
a yakka after all! Shunned although that infant was destined 
to be throughout life, there was a certain compensation in the 
fact of ruling his fellow creatures by fear if not by love. In 
the forthcoming years many an altar will be set up and dedicated 
to that misshapen piece of humanity, and on each occasion his 
avatar (or apparition) will be believed to be present and to preside. 
At such a birth there is always a special planetary conjunction 
discovered by an astrologer, and the mystical mind of the oriental 
weaves a reason as to why and wherefore the demon entered the 
womb of that particular woman. This invariably is the keynote 
of a romance as horrible as it is absurdly sensational. 

The ancient graveyards of Ceylon, called sohona, are said to 
be the haunts of these yakko. Here they hold saturnalia at 
stated times on permission of their king Wessamony. The cir- 
cumstances of the origin and birth of the yakka whose birth-rites 
I attended were the following. 

Nona Hami, the mother, was the prettiest and most attrac- 
tive girl in the village. She was, moreover, of the Velalah caste. 
Being of this caste she must go to her bridegroom a chaste and 
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an endowed bride. A suitable suitor, that is one of the same 
caste, was forthcoming, but no dowry, nor did the lover find 
favour in the maiden’s eyes. According to the custom of the 
Velalah she had been well brought up and protected; nevertheless 
one day atthe well near her parent’s cadjan cot her glance had 
fallen on a Berawayo (one of the lowest caste, but remarkable for 
their beauty), and her heart went out to him. They met again 
and again, and the third time he gave her a charm called rvema, 
composed of navanilla, a mixture of nine different herbs. She told 
him of the other suitor, at which he laughed and said: ‘‘I will 
manage that.’’ Forthwith he set himself to work hoonwan on 
him, his rival, resorting first to the jeewama ceremony, which I 
shall later on describe. Afterashort time the rival, who hitherto 
was renowned for his good constitution, fell ill, his symptoms 
being frequent sudden and unaccountable attacks of anger of so 
violent a character as to presuppose madness. When under the 
influence of these attacks, strange to say, his fury was always 
directed mostly against the object of his normal affections. 
Marry her he would not, she was loathsome, she was vile! All 
looking on declared it an abnormal condition and that he must 
be the victim of hooniyan. Now instead of shedding an ocean of 
tears the maiden smiled, looked on her amulet (yantra) and 
sniffed it (the Sinhalese equivalent for kissing); then with some 
cunning excuse on her lips went to meet her Berawayo, the hand- 
some tom-tom beater. The romance broke down, however, 
owing to the cupidity of this gay Lothario, whose fancy extended 
beyond this fair maid to her father’s other possessions. Being 
caught one day red-handed, the Berawayo was given over to the 
police to spend a time in gaol, during which his rival entirely 
recovered his health and normal mind, and also another Velalah 
maiden equally as charming in his sight as Nona, and a dot 
coming opportunely on the scene, they married and no doubt 
lived happily ever after. But it is with Nona we are specially 
concerned. 

Shortly after this hapless girl became enciente, and an astrologer 
being requisitioned the foregoing sorry prediction was made, and in 
due course the birth of the demon occurred. The misery depicted 
on the young mother’s face I shall never forget. She was an 
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outcast for life, for not only had she disgraced her caste but 
furthermore no native would think of associating with one who 
gave birth to a yakka. All she has to love, all she has to live for, 
is that hideous deformity. True it is her offspring, but maternal 
instinct in such cases is lost, exterminated by a superstitious 
dread ; the mother fears, indeed she is terrorised by, her own 
child, her invincible belief being that it is a demon, its birth 
oapapatika. No wonder then she looked at war with the whole 
world. I watched her deep ferocious eyes for some sign of 
softening when they turned on the babe; but no! only a chill 
sort of half fear, half reverence seemed to possess her when she 
hugged the infant to her bare brown breast. 

Gruesome it was in the extreme, and such occurrences 
are by no means infrequent in His Majesty’s First Crown 
Colony to-day—missionaries in their hundreds notwithstand- 
ing! Europeans come and go and know nothing of the people. 
Huge sums are collected for missions, yet within a stone’s throw 
of Colombo this goes on. The few who by virtue of their sym- 
pathy and inquiring intelligence make themselves acquainted 
with such facts bring down upon themselves the jeers of the 
multitude. A fact nevertheless remains a fact ; and though nine- 
tenths of such happenings may be disposed of as superstition, 
yet from my own experience I maintain there is a proportion 
worthy of serious study and investigation, apart altogether from 
the lamentable condition of the ignorant populace viewed from a 
religious aspect. 

CAROLINE CORNER-OHLMUS. 


CHARACTER is a man’s guardian divinity. 


Ir is not good for men to have what they want. Disease makes 
health sweet and good; hunger, satiety; toil, rest. 
HERACLEITUS. 
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Pee EATER HISTORY OF THE SIKH 
RELIGION* 


WI1rTH Guru Govind Singh the succession of the Sikh Gurus comes 
to aclose. Other leaders they had after him, other chiefs came 
here and there to the front, until Ranjit Singh made himself 
practically their sole lord and ruler. But these were all purely 
secular leaders, war chiefs, sirdars, local potentates of more or 
less influence, chiefs of confederacies; none of them were or pre- 
tended to be spiritual leaders or teachers, with the partial excep- 
tion of Banda, the next leader who came to the front after Guru 
Govind’s death. But his attempts at change both in religion 
proper and in socio-religious practices failed, unanimously 
rejected by the Sikh community. Hence with Guru Govind 
Singh the religious history of Sikhism may be said to close so far 
as active, definite evolution goes, though of course the slower 
processes of attrition against, and gravitation towards, the mighty 
surrounding mass of the Hindu faith went on unceasingly, and 
are still continuing their work to-day. But there were no more 
Sikh Gurus after Govind, and under his powerful influence 
Sikhism received its definitive shaping as. a distinct, self- 
recognising religion. 

It is true that Guru Govind Singh failed to accomplish the 
immediate aim he had in view—the overthrow of the Mahom- 
medan power. But as Cunningham observes: 

“* Success is not always the measure of greatness. The last 
apostle of the Sikhs did not live to see his own ends accomplished, 
but he effectually aroused the dormant energies of a vanquished 
people, and filled them with a lofty though fitful longing for 
social freedom and national ascendancy, the proper adjuncts of 
the purity of worship which had been preached by Nanak. 


* See ‘' The Sikh Gurus ”’ in the last number, 
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Govind saw what was yet vital, and he relumed it with Pro- 
methean fire. A living spirit possesses the whole Sikh people, 
and the impress of Govind has not only elevated and altered the 
constitution of their minds, but has operated materially and 
given amplitude to their physical frames. The features and ex- 
ternal form of a whole people have been modified, and a Sikh 
chief is not more distinguishable by his stately person and free 
and manly bearing than a minister of the faith is by a lofty 
thoughtfulness of look, which marks the fervour of his soul, and 
his persuasion of the near presence of the Divinity.” 

Though written in 1849 these words are not altogether in- 
applicable at the present day, and with them we will turn for a 
moment from the religious side of Sikhism in order to complete, 
however briefly, our outline of its external and political history. 

It has already been pointed out that with the death of Guru 
Govind Singh we enter upon a new and different epoch in the 
history of the Sikhs. Having formed up to that time a united 
body of religious disciples under a Guru who, however warlike 
and outwardly secular, was still primarily and before all a 
spiritual guide and teacher, they now pass into a period of 
tumultuous and disorderly republicanism which finally gave 
place to the Sikh monarchy of Ranjit Singh. 

For a short time the Sikhs were without a leader; but ere 
long a devoted and favoured disciple of Guru Govind, named 
Banda, came to the front. He had been a Hindu ascetic of the 
Bhairagi order, and was by temperament a gloomy fanatic who 
seemed to have cast off all human feeling, though he was an 
energetic and bold man. He soon gathered round him a strong 
band of devoted Sikhs and waged petty warfare against the 
Mahommedans in the Punjab with varying success, till at last 
he was conquered, captured and cruelly put to death. After his 
capture and death the Mahommedans carried on a regular 
crusade against the Sikhs, and every Sikh they could lay hands 
upon was killed out of hand. Many were forced to become 
outwardly Moslems, others conformed to Hinduism, and many 
more were forced to seek a refuge among the recesses of the hills 
or in the woods to the south of the Sutlej. So severe and keen 
was the persecution and so complete the dispersal of the Sikh 
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community, that the Sikhs were scarcely heard of again in 
history for the period of a generation. They practically dis- 
appeared from the country and their cause seemed lost. 

Banda’s death is assigned to about the year 1716 A.D., and the 
Sikhs remained crushed and in obscurity till after the conquest 
of Delhi by Nadir Shah in 1739, when they once more began to 
make themselves heard of. Taking advantage of the subsequent 
troubles and confusion, and of the utter feebleness of the govern- 
ment, the Sikhs grew bolder and bolder till at last they ventured 
to besiege the Governor of Sirhind in his own town. This 
roused Ahmad Shah to undertake a sixth expedition to India, 
and near Ludhiana he inflicted a decisive defeat upon the Sikhs, 
who are said to have lost over 25,000 of their bravest men in the 
battle. Ahmad Shah then advanced to Amritsar, captured it, 
and defiled its holy tank and temple with the blood of cows. 

But Ahmad Shah was soon recalled to Kabiil by troubles at 
home, and the Sikhs rapidly recovered from the blow he had 
struck them. They drove his governor out of Lahore and held 
the whole country between the Jhelam and the Sutlej. The leaders 
even assembled in Amritsar, where they held a Gurumata—a 
general witan or assembly of the chiefs and people in council, 
first instituted it is said by Guru Govind himself—at which they 
declared the independence of the Khalsa, and struck coins in its 
name. 

The Sikhs had now become, de facto, a republic, though 
without any sort of legal machinery for the carrying on of a 
regular government. During the preceding time of persecution 
and confusion any man who happened to be specially daring 
and resolute, had gathered a band around him with which he 
plundered and conquered just as much of the country as he 
could hold or defend. For the most part these were men from 
the lower classes of the people, peasants and artisans. Loot and 
robbery furnished them with the means of keeping up a troop of 
armed followers, with which they attacked the rich Mahommedan 
landowners, plundered them and, where they could, drove them 
out and took possession of their estates for themselves. Thus 
there gradually grew up among the Sikhs twelve Misls or small 
confederations, each of which obeyed a single chief and formed 
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a sort of patriarchal state, linked to the ei Misls only by 
the bond of religion. 

So loose an organisation could not possibly last, and indeed 
as soon as ever the Sikhs had established their independence, 
and owing mainly to the internal decay of the Mahommedan 
power were no longer in dread of outside attack, they began to 
quarrel among themselves, the stronger striving to oppress the 
weaker, till there was no small danger of their mutually destroying 
one another. 

From this danger the Sikhs were saved by the genius of 
Ranjit Singh, who gradually by his ability and insight made 
himself the virtual king or overlord of the whole Sikh community. 
Born in 1780, he died in 1839 as the ruler of a great Sikh empire, 
stretching from the Sutlej to Peshawar and including Kashmir— 
the garden of India. With his death, however, the structure 
which his genius had reared soon began to fall to pieces, and 
finally the Punjab, the home of the Sikhs, was annexed by 
England in 1845-46. 

With this event the political history of the Sikhs as a com- 
munity comes to anend. Its religion now finds itself, on the 
one hand, absolutely relieved from all persecution, but, on the 
other, deprived of the motive power which the habit of fanatical 
warfare and of plundering expeditions under the sanction of reli- 
gion has in all ages lent to similar movements. What its ulti- 
mate fate will be, it is difficult to foresee. At present the most 
prominent signs indicate a gradual re-absorption of the Sikh com- 
munity into Hinduism as one of its many sectarian sub-divisions, 
rather than a continued life of distinctive activity. But the 
future alone can show whether or no Professor Trumpp is well 
founded in his opinion, that the time is not far distant when the 
Sikhs will be once more what they were under Guru Nanak, their 
founder, nothing more than one of the numerous forms of the 
Vaishnava aspect of Hinduism. 

To complete our picture, it seems useful to add a few words 
describing the final form which Sikhism in its religious and social 
aspect assumed under Guru Govind Singh and in the years 
following his death. 

Guru Govind Singh did not and could not make any essential 
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changes in the religious teaching of his predecessors. But in the 
ceremonial and social duties of his followers he either introduced 
or confirmed great alterations from the simplicity and freedom 
of the disciples of the early Gurus. His was essentially a poli- 
tical genius, not a religious one. Indeed the only verses of his 
composition which have been admitted into the Adi Granth, are 
two lines forming a distich, which he composed as a reply to the 
stanzas which his father, Teg-Bahadur, addressed to him from 
his prison in Lahore. 

But Govind Singh was nevertheless a productive composer 
and compiled a bulky volume, called the Granth of the Tenth 
Reign, which he made the Bible of his own special followers. It 
is rather a collection of warlike and soul-stirring songs, a fighting 
Bible, than a religious work in any true sense. But precisely 
that spirit and tone was needed if Govind Singh was to succeed 
in his life’s aim of building upa disciplined and inspired army 
of devoted disciples strong enough to overthrow the Moslem 
power. 

In pursuance of this aim, he received men of all castes and 
creeds into the Khalsa, or Sikh community, and to assist in weld- 
ing them into a single united religious and political body he set up 
a number of new ordinances binding on all. These injunctions are 
now contained and laid down in a number of so-called Rahit 
namds, or books of conduct, which all claim to be dictated by 
the Guru himself. None of them, however, are genuine, for they 
vary very greatly and were, as can easily be proved, all composed 
after the death of the Guru, some of them even as late as the 
end of the eighteenth century. But it seems worth while to give 
a brief analysis of these ordinances, some of which certainly did 
originate with Guru Govind, since they supply a good picture of 
what Sikhism has actually developed into. 

The Sikh rite of initiation, or admission into the Khalsa, is 
called the Pahul, and has already been described. It is generally 
administered by five Sikhs and not before the attainment of 
years of discretion; its administration is considered very meri- 
torious, and by instructing a disciple in the doctrines of the 
Guru, one will get emancipation even whilst living. 

Every Sikh is enjoined to read the Granth for his devotions, 
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especially the Japji (prayers) of Nanak and the Japji of Govind 
Singh ; these two he should always read when taking his meals. 
In the morning he is to repeat some portion of the Granth, and 
when beginning any work he should say an Ardas (prayer or 
supplication). In the evening when taking his food he is to read 
the Rahirds, consisting of selections from the Adi Granth, to 
which in later times some portions from the Granth of Govind 
Singh were also added. As, however, these religious duties took 
up a good deal of time they seem seldom to be, or to have been, 
observed by the vulgar, and are now generally neglected, people 
mostly contenting themselves with pronouncing the root or base 
mantra. 

Temples, shrines and burning-places are not to be wor- 
shipped, nor are other religions to be praised. The Vedas, Shas- 
tras, Puranas and the Quran are not to be heeded, neither the 
Pandit nor the Mullah. All Hindu and Mussulman rites are to 
be discontinued; the Hindu ceremonies at the time of birth, 
marriage and death should not be observed ; no Shraddh should 
be performed ; or if it be performed, the words of the Granth 
should be used. No tilak should be applied to the forehead, 
nor should the sacred cord or a mala be worn; and circum- 
cision should not be practised. 

A Sikh is never to wear a cap, nor to shave his head or 
beard, nor wear red clothes. He should bathe in cold water, 
comb his hair twice a day and bind his turban after adjusting 
his tresses; he is never to remove his turban when taking his 
food. He is to clean his teeth every day with a toothstick ; 
always to wear breeches (the Hindu dhoti being specifically 
forbidden); and to have steel about his person, especially a sword. 

A Sikh should never buy meat from a butcher, but eat the 
flesh of such animals only as have been slaughtered by a Sikh 
with one stroke of a sword. To eat the leavings of another’s 
meal entails the pain of death. 

The disciple is strictly to obey the orders of the Guru and 
never to forsake him ; apostasy being visited with the severest 
punishment. He is to minister to his brother Sikhs, to pay 
taxes if demanded to the Guru, and he must consider the 
precepts of the Guru alone as true and all others as false. 
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With regard to his family the Sikh is enjoined to dispose 
suitably of his daughter (or sister) and not to take any money 
for her hand. The killing of daughters is strictly forbidden. 

Among the moral duties truthfulness and kindness to the 
poor are specially inculcated; falsehood, dealing fraudulently, 
stealing, slandering and fornication are branded as deadly sins. 
A Sikh should earnestly strive to subdue the five passions: lust, 
wrath, greediness, infatuation and pride. 

After Guru Govind Singh had forbidden the Sikhs to employ 
the Brahmans in the performance of any religious rites or cere- 
monies, the Sikhs were left practically without any priests at all. 
Accordingly the need for them soon developed among the Sikhs 
a special class of readers of the Granth (called Granthis) who 
read or recite aloud appropriate passages from the Granth on the 
occasion of domestic festivities, when a child has been born, a 
marriage takes place, or a corpse is burnt. Anyone can become 
a Granthi who has studied the holy scripture under a teacher at 
Amritsar, Damdama or elsewhere, but whether or not he finds 
employment depends entirely upon the circumstances and his 
own personal qualifications. 

The Sikhs have no temples with the exception of the Hari- 
mandar—or Golden Temple—in the middle of the sacred tank at 
Amritsar, and that contains only a number of copies of the 
Granth lying on silken cushions and surrounded by a number of 
Granthis, who day and night chant sections from it to an accom- 
paniment of stringed instruments. 

But both in the country and the towns the Sikhs have so- 
called dharm-salas (halls of religion), generally simple, un- 
decorated buildings, where they hold their gatherings and where 
the Granth is read aloud by a Grdnthi, who translates and ex- 
plains it as well as he is able in the current vernacular of 
to-day. 

The most solemn ceremony which is performed at these public 
gatherings is the preparation and handing round of the kara4h 
prasad, a rite which is in a certain sense analogous to that of the 
Holy Communion among Christians; for the karah prasad is 
hallowed or sanctified in the name of the Guru and offered to 
him, after which it is divided in his name in equal portions 
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among the assembled devotees. The very greatest care is 
exercised in the preparation of this karah prasad. It must be 
made of equal parts of ghi (clarified butter), meal and sugar. 
The place where it is cooked must be swept clean and then 
plastered with cow-dung (as the Hindus do in all their cooking 
places), and the utensils employed must also be scrupulously 
cleansed. The Sikh who isto prepare the kar4h pras4d must 
enter the cooking place only after having bathed and purified 
himself, and as he enters it he must ejaculate: “‘ Vah Guru.” 
He must use for the water a new pot and the water must have 
been drawn from a well in an iron bucket. When the karah 
prasad is ready he places it on a low stool, round which the 
people place themselves with the ejaculation: ‘“‘ V4h Guru,” after 
which the karah prasad is distributed among them. 

The injunctions laid down by Guru Govind Singh regarding 
the intercourse with people of other creeds already evince deep 
and bitter hostility, which rapidly grew after his death into narrow- 
minded bigotry and deep fanatical hatred. 

A Sikh is not even to salute one who is not a Sikh, otherwise 
he is an apostate and accursed by God. A true Sikh should 
always be engaged in war with the Mahommedans and slay them, 
fighting them face to face; it is his duty to destroy the enemies 
of his faith and to help in the diffusion of the Sikh religion. 

Towards the Sikh sectarians the same implacable hatred is 
evinced. A true Sikh should abstain from all intercourse with 
the following people, who are accursed (excommunicated by the 
Guru): (1) the Mine, the progeny of Prithimall; (2) Dhirmallie, 
the progeny of Dhirmall; (3) the Ramraie, the disciples of 
Ram-rai, the son of Guru H4r-rai; (4) the Masands, the former 
deputies of the Guru; (5) the ‘‘head plucked ones,” 7.e¢., the 
Jainas; and (6) those who kill their daughters. 

There are some other curious injunctions, of little impor- 
tance except for their strangeness, such as: Not to blow outa 
lamp with the mouth; not to extinguish fire with water from 
which one has been drinking; not to remain naked from the 
waist downwards at night; not to bathe without breeches; not 
to distribute food without being fully dressed, etc. From these 
minute ordinances it is obvious that the Sikh reformatory 
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movement, at first simple, wholesome, broad-minded, and 
liberal in spirit, soon ended again in a new bondage quite 
as burdensome as the old one; and as so often happens, the 
outer forms and customary socio-religious practices of its 
followers soon altogether obscured the original spirit and life 
of the Sikh religion. 

Like all other creeds and faiths, the Sikh religion also deve- 
loped within its fold various sects or denominations, which must 
be briefly mentioned to complete the picture of Sikhism in its 
concrete later religious aspect. 

1. We have first the Udasis or the Indifferent. This body 
was founded by Siri Chand, the eldest son of Guru Nanak. There 
are four subdivisions among them, who only differ from each 
other by some outward signs. They give up their household 
and turn Udasis, no longer living a married life. As they obsti- 
nately refused tosubmit to his authority Guru Amar DAs eliminated 
them from the Sikh community, and they were thenceforward 
no longer acknowledged as Sikhs, though they themselves never 
gave up the claim to be so. The Udasis have set up a guruship 
of their own, and after the death of a Guru some disciple whom 
he has selected assumes the spiritual authority. Their devotional 
service is very simple: in the morning and evening they play a 
violin or rebeck and sing a song of praise to the Supreme Lord, 
which is mostly taken from the Granth, imitating in this way the 
simple worship of Guru Nanak. 

They have always been a small body, and have nowadays 
very much departed from their former ascetic habits and taken 
to secular avocations. 

(2) The Suthri (the Pure). Their founder is said to have 
been a Brahman, named Sicha, and they originated under Guru 
HAr-rai. They are begging vagabonds, dissolute and corrupt, 
and are disavowed by the Sikhs. 

(3) The Divana Sadh (or Mad Saints). They wear a mala 
of shells, and a large feather on their turbans, and consist mainly 
of Jats and tanners. 

(4) The Nirmale SAdhfi (the Pure Saints). These people 
were originally strict Sikhs and followed exclusively the Granth 
and the regulations of Govind Singh; they stood in high esteem 
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with the Sikh community and exercised great influence on the 
people. Formerly they used to wear white clothes and dwelt at 
Amritsar, Muktsar, and other places which are sacred to the Sikhs 
(as Damdamé, etc.), but in course of time they gradually relapsed 
towards Hinduism by applying their mind to the Shastras, and 
especially to the Vedanta. In consequence of this internal 
change of mind their outward habits also underwent some 
changes; they laid aside their white robes and adopted the 
common garb of the Hindu fakirs, consisting of reddish-yellow 
clothes. They also now visit the holy Tirthads on the Ganga 
and Jamna and conform to nearly all the Hindu rites. They 
are thus now in a state of transition, and can hardly be con- 
sidered as regular Sikhs. They live mostly together in separate 
societies under a Guru and choose celibacy; there is some learn- 
ing cultivated among them, and even Sanskrit studies are, to 
some extent, attended to. They do not beg, but live on the 
offerings of the people, and they receive men of all castes into 
their society, as within the brotherhood no caste is acknowledged. 
They have a large establishment at Amritsar, where they are 
much respected by the people for the purity of their morals. 

(5) The Akalis (the Worshippers of the Timeless Being). 
This body is said to have been instituted by Guru Govind Singh 
himself. They were the zealots among the Sikhs, who watched 
over the purity of their religion and withstood firmly the innova- 
tions which the Bairdgt Banda, who after the death of Govind 
Singh assumed the leadership among the Sikhs in the Punjab, 
endeavoured to introduce into Sikhism. They wear blue 
chequered clothes, and bangles or bracelets of steel round their 
wrists, and frequently also a discus of steel on their turbans. 
They established themselves in great numbers at Amritsar, 
where they assumed the direction of the religious ceremonies and 
acted the parts of defenders of the faith in the days of Sikh inter- 
dependence, as they assumed the right of convoking a Gurmata 
(a national council, literally ‘“‘Guru-advice”’) and directing its 
consultations. Thus they became a formidable body which was 
dreaded even by the Sikh chiefs, as they were always ripe for a 
fanatical outbreak. They lived on the offerings of the people, 
which, however, they often extorted by force. As they were in 
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fact more a political than a religious body, their influence ceased 
with the destruction of the Sikh community as a political 
organisation—nowadays they are hardly taken any notice of. 
Gradually, like Sikhism itself, they are dwindling away, for the 
ancient Hinduism from which the Sikh movement sprang as a 
reformation seems not unlikely in due time gradually to re-absorb 
the present-day Sikhs with their various sects once more into its 
bosom, as it has already done in so many other instances. 

In concluding this brief and all too inadequate outline of 
the Sikh religion and of the socio-political movement to which it 
gave birth, it may be as well to say a word in justification of the 
admission of such a study to the pages of the RgviEw, and in 
explanation of the right which such studies have, in my opinion, 
to claim a place in general theosophical literature. 

The second object of our Society includes the comparative 
study of religions, with the implied purpose of making clear the 
workings of the divine economy, in which religion plays so great 
a part in the training and evolution of the human race. And it 
seems to me that if we are at all to understand those workings, 
our first need is to lay hold of the facts, to grasp clearly with 
our minds the actual historical course of events on this outer 
physical plane, through which those workings manifest them- 
selves. Now there are very few definite and well-defined move- 
ments, which can claim the dignity of distinct religions, in regard 
to which such clear historical tracing out as in the case of 
Sikhism is possible. Either the materials are too scanty or the 
growthof legend and the influences of prepossession or antagonism 
are so strong as almost hopelessly to cloud the mind’s vision, 
and thus it becomes exceedingly difficult to arrive at even an 
approximate historical picture of the actual course of events. 
This is notably the case, for both the reasons given, with regard 
to Christianity on the one hand and Islamism on the other; 
while the subject of Brahmanism is too vast, and the materials 
too little prepared as yet, to make possible anything more than 
isolated preparatory studies of single moments in its history. 
The same thing is also true of the faiths of China and Japan. 

But in Sikhism we can trace its growth from birth to the 


present day. Its sacred book has been translated into English, 
6 
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and the time of its rise and growth lies near enough to us to be 
readily accessible to historical research, while, in the West at 
any rate, there is no special feeling either for or against it to 
cloud the mind. Sikhism therefore presents an exceptionally 
favourable opportunity for the historical study of a movement, 
which can assuredly claim to form a distinct religion, since it is 
even now the creed of over a million and a half of our fellow 
subjects in India, and because it created an empire, under Ranjit 
Singh, which, had it not been for the power of England, would 
most probably have become to a large extent predominant in 
Northern India. 

In tracing out the birth, growth and crystallisation of Sikhism 
we are therefore in a special manner enabled to form for our- 
selves a clear conception of how a religion grows and forms. 
We can study and understand in detail how legend, exaggera- 
tion and the pursuit of pious edification on the one side, and 
socio-political needs and influences on the other, have overlaid, 
modified and altered the original teachings of its founder, and 
shaped the habits and customs of its followers. From a careful 
and sympathetic review of one religion under such favourable 
conditions, we can obtain at least some clue to guide us in the 
study of others, which may help us to disentangle the elements 
of its physical history from the accretions of legend and the 
accounts of events on other planes of being which so often 
become incorporated into its story as apparently historical state- 
ments. Thus our minds will become perceptive of the workings 
of the divine economy in the religious life of mankind, and while 
our reverence, our wonder, and our love for that sublime wisdom 
will ever increase, our minds will free themselves from the fetters 
alike of superstition and of scepticism, and our hearts from the 
trammels of intolerance, of prejudice and of vanity. 


B. KEIGHTLEY. 
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THE ACID AND THE ALKALI 


An Acid once met an Alkali. Said the Acid: ‘‘ Do you believe in 
God?” 

Now the Acid was very quick and peremptory, but the Alkali 
dubious and tolerant. 

“What do you mean by God precisely ?’’ demanded the 
Alkali. 

“What do I mean!” cried the Acid. ‘‘I mean force—power 
—activity—the will that energises and achieves!” 

“The will that energises,” murmured the Alkali—‘ why 
that is the devil! It is he who breaks up all life and destroys 
all peace. But God is the unmoved, the great ocean of passivity 
holding all things in one great unity, and drawing all things 
together.” 

“ Passivity is death,” said the Acid. ‘‘It is eternal stagna- 
tion!” 

** Death—stagnation,” repeated the Alkali, ‘‘ what do you 
mean by death? Stagnation is not a bad thing either.” 

“Oh! isn’t it?” said the Acid, approaching. 

“Oh! don’t, you will be the death of me!” cried the Alkali. 

“What do you mean by death?” screamed the Acid 
triumphantly. 

“I mean you,” said the Alkali softly, ‘“‘for I perceive now 
that you are death and the devil in one.” 

“And you,” said the Acid sarcastically, ‘‘are doubtless 
almighty god and everlasting life ; then we had better fight.” 

“To all eternity,” rejoined the Alkali. 

And behind them stood Almighty God Himself, and smiled. 
For they had not fought for one minute before there was neither 
Acid nor Alkali left. 

But what remained was verily God Himself as it had always 


been, 
x tay ° 
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FLOTSAM AND JETSAM 


THE students of Theosophy who correlate its teachings with the 
speculations of the most advanced science, are gratified from time 
to time in finding the results of occult research 
Scr Sens more or less confirmed by the pioneers of ortho- 
of Occultism dox investigation—nearly all of whom would 
reject with contumely theaid of any supernormal 
hint or guidance. Stepping into the silent realms of the sup- 
posed unknown, these explorers are too intent upon their quest 
to observe the half-obliterated footprints which tell of others who 
have trodden those paths before. A somewhat notable illustration 
of this priority of occultism in scientific discovery has just become 
available in regard to the two extra-Neptunian planets of which 
the existence is recorded in our Theosophic literature. Our readers 
may find it interesting in this connection to turn to Mr. A. P. 
Sinnett’s book, The Growth of the Soul. In chapter x., which 
treats of ‘‘ The System to which we belong,” will be found (pp. 
271-272), the statement that: 

The life with which Neptune is concerned is not calculated to attain 
very high levels; but, on the other hand, this wonderful cosmic organism is 
especially interesting for an astronomical reason. Connected in evolution 
with Neptune there are in fact two other planets physically belonging to our 
system which have not yet fallen a prey to telescopic research. One of them 
may ultimately be discovered by ordinary means: the outermost lies far be- 
yond the range of physical instruments, for not merely is its distance appal- 
ling to the imagination, but the light it would throw back to us by reflection 
from the sun is exceedingly feeble. . . . . At that distance the light of 
the sun would barely make darkness visible. And for any warmth the dis- 
tant planet may require, it must be dependent chiefly on influences with 
which physical science on this earth at present is ill acquainted. 


* 
*x* * 


So much for the record of the occult research ; now for the confir- 
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mation. This may be found in the Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh (vol. xxiii., p. 370), which report 
Boe ae a paper recently read before the Society by 
covered by Science Professor G. Forbes. In an abstract which 
appeared in The Atheneum of October 5th, it 

is stated that the Professor gave: 

The results of calculations which he considered to point to the existence 
of an unknown planet far exterior to Neptune,and moving at a mean dis- 
tance from the sun equal to about one hundred times that of the earth. 
This is foundedon the aphelion distances of a considerable number of 
comets whose orbits are supposed to have become elliptical by the per- 
turbing action of the hypothetical planet. The fine comets observed in 
1264 and 1556 were formerly thought to be identical, and another return 
was expected about 1848, which did not, however, occur. Prof. Forbes 
now suggests that the planet in question, which he thinks is really a large 
one, though it would of course be of feeble light at so great a distance, greatly 
altered the orbit of the comet of 1556, and that this comet is in fact identical 
with the third comet of 1844, discovered by Wilmot on the 19th of December 
in that year. This theory is derived from the assumed place of the supposed 
planet, which he considers to be now situated in about longitude 181°. 


Whether the mathematical calculations will ever be con- 
firmed by visual demonstration of the dark planet’s existence is a 
nice point on which to speculate. Perhaps there is a remote 
chance of its occulting some bright star, and thus (if its 
position could be determined with precision) revealing itself 
objectively. But considerations of this sort may best be left to 
our astronomers. 


TuEsE things should seem to thee, Asclepius, if thou dost understand 

them, true; but if thou dost not understand, things not to be believed. 

To understand is to believe, to not believe is not to understand. 
HERMES THE THRICE-GREATEST. 


” 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


FRoM THE THEOSOPHY OF JAcoB BOéHME 


Dialogues on the Supersensual Life. By Jacob Behmen. Edited by 
Bernard Holland. (London: Methuen & Co. ; 1gor.) 


Seconp NorIcE 


THE editor of this small volume has done a great service to the 
many to whom Behmen is little more than a name. This can hardly 
be better expressed than in the words of his preface: ‘‘ Behmen’s 
language and way of thought are remote and strange, and in read- 
ing his thought one has often to pass it through a process of in- 
tellectual translation. This is chiefly true of his earlier work, the 
Aurora or Morning Redness. But among those works which he wrote 
during the last five years of his life, there are some written in a 
thought-language less difficult to be understood, yet containing the 
essential teaching of this humble Master of Divine Science. From 
these I have selected some which may, in a small volume, be useful.” 

In reading these selections and the exceedingly lucid and valuable 
summary of Behmen’s doctrine prefixed by the editor, we cannot fail 
to remark the same thing which strikes us so forcibly in the Revela- 
tions attributed to the Catholic Saints and some holy souls, like 
Mother Juliana, who have not attained this title. To a Theosophist 
it is quite evident that they had before their mental vision the actual 
truth—that their eyes were gifted with the true vision; and yet their 
accounts of what they saw are so plainly mixed up with so much 
which belongs to their own personal mode of thought, the religion to 
which they belong, and the views and conceptions of the society in 
which they lived, that it is quite impossible for one who has not the 
clue which we possess, to learn anything of value from them. To 
take an example from one on a lower plane than Behmen, but of the 
same country and much the same surroundings; when Anne 
Catherine Emmerich beholds in vision the Passion of Christ, we 
understand that (as has been explained not long ago by one of 
our colleagues) what she is looking at is not the memory of an 
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actual occurrence, but the astral image which has been formed and 
shaped by the devout meditations of so many holy souls who have 
given the best of their lives to its maintenance and perfecting. So 
that we are neither astonished nor disgusted when we find that many 
of the details of her vision are obviously shaped from the pictures 
she was in the habit of seeing and the sermons and books which 
formed the materials of her spiritual life; and this recognition forms 
no hindrance to our acknowledgment of the deep symbolical 
significance of many things which are not only improbable but 
actually impossible if presented as real occurrences shown by Divine 
revelation. But the case of Jacob Behmen is far otherwise. Here 
we are dealing with a man before whose mental vision is set no astral 
image, but the Wisdom Itself. Does any one doubt this? The very 
first words of this book are enough to settle it. ‘‘A true Christian,” 
says he, ‘‘hath no strife or contention with any man about religion. 
The Christendom that is in Babel striveth about the manner how men 
ought to serve and glorify him ; also, how they are to know him, and 
what he is in his Essence and Will. And they preach positively that 
whosoever is not one and the same with them in every particular of 
knowledge and opinion is no Christian, but a heretic. Buta Chnstian 
is of no sect. He can dwell in the midst of sects, and appear in their 
services, without being attached or bound to any.” It is no wonder 
that one who lays this down as the foundation of all spirituality was 
persecuted by the ignorant Protestant clergy amongst whom he lived, 
as he would have been also amongst Catholics of that date, for this 
broad impartiality is ot Christian (this is his sole error) but of the 
Wisdom. In Behmen’s time and place it was not possible for him to 
rise through this to the higher generalisation which follows logically, 
that one who possesses the true Wisdom is of no “religion” and 
“can dwell in the midst of them all without being bound to any.” A 
Theosophist, who has learned this also, will find in this book a vast 
amount which he will thoroughly enjoy, not because it is Jacob 
Behmen, not because it is Christian, but because it is the Wisdom 
which lived before Christianity and will survive it. Thus (for 
example) did ever any exclusively Christian theologian recognise the 
well-known higher teaching of the Bhagavad Gita as our author does 
in this passage ? 

‘(Disciple :) O Master, the creatures which live in me do with- 
hold me, so that I cannot so wholly yield and give myself upas I 
willingly would. What am I to do in this case? (Master:) Let 
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not this trouble thee. Doth thy Will go forth from the creatures ? 
Then the creatures ave forsaken in thee. They are in the world, and 
thy body, which is in the world, is with thecreatures. But spiritually 
thou walkest with God, and conversest in Heaven. . . . And if 
thy Will thus leaveth the creatures, and goeth forth from them, even 
as the spirit goeth forth from the body at death; then are the creatures 
dead in it, and do live only in the body in the world. Since if thy 
Will do not bring itself into them, they cannot bring themselves into 
it, neither can they by any means touch the soul.” 

But for all this, Behmen’s vision is marred, like Swedenborg’s, by 
his education and the form of religion in which he was born. His 
temporary Christianity often raises a cloud between him and the 
eternal Wisdom; such popular and erring conceptions as Satan, the 
Fall of Man, and the like, every now and then come in with a painful 
jar on our susceptibilities. In the opening of the Fourth Dialogue 
we have this at its worst. In this the Angel of God meets the 
wandering soul, and teaches it to desire to know the creatures of the 
world in their essence and property, and not in their outside only, and 
to aim at being Master of Good and Evil. Finally the Angel “ presents 
to the soul the Power that is in the fiery root of the Creature, that is 
the fiery Wheel of Essence in the form of a serpent.” (Do you doubt 
now that Behmen saw?) But, alas, to our author this Angel is the 
Devil, and the desire to know is the breaking of the Will off from 
God, and this the Fall of Man. And yet if we set aside the blunder- 
ing interpretation of the vision by Behmen’s lower mind, how life-like is 
his story. 

‘‘ The Devil said ‘If thou dost break thy Will off from God, and 
bring it into this power and skill, then thy hidden ground will be 
manifested in thee, and thou mayest work in the same manner, But 
thou must eat of that Fruit, wherein each of the four elements in 
itself ruleth over the other, and is in strife. And then thou wilt be 
instantly as the fiery Wheel is, and so bring all things into thine own 
power, and possess them as thine own.’ Now when the Soul broke 
its Will off thus from God, and brought it into the fiery Will (which 
is the Root of Life and Power) there presently arose in it a lust to eat 
of the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil; and the Soul did eat 
thereof. Which as soon as it had done, instantly was kindled the 
fiery Wheel of its Essence, and thereupon all the properties of Nature 
awoke in the Soul, and exercised each its own desire.” 

I do not remember that any Occultist has ever so plainly expound- 
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ed the actual attainment of puberty in the race and the individual ; 
the process whereby Humanity ceased to be mindless sheep under 
the crook of its Divine Rulers and became the existing body of living 
men, knowing at least somewhat of good and evil, and ever spurred 
into action and progress by the warring desires of Nature ; in short, 
the Fall from a Heaven of amiable but hopeless imbecility to this 
Earth with its wholesome stirring Life. In the individual life the 
signification is the same; those who have followed the teaching of 
our books will know well when and why the fiery Wheel of Essence 
in the form of a Serpent is kindled, and how out of the chaos of 
warring desires the Divine Fire may be trusted to work out in the 
end the soul’s deliverance. 

To our Christian friends these Dialogues may be unreservedly 
commended. They cannot read them without having their ideas 
widened, their prejudices diminished, their love and aspiration en- 
kindled and the weary common-place of the religion of their churches 
and chapels stirred with glimpses of a higher light and a deeper mean- 
ing. Those who know enough to feel the defects I have noted will, 
I venture to think, do well not to allow themselves to be repelled by 
them. There cannot be a more useful exercise for those who aim at 
doing something to enlighten the world around them than to learn 
from Behmen how much of the Truth can be conveyed in the Chris- 
tian language and under the forms of thought familiar to those we 
desire to teach. 

A. A. W. 


A Critica, Srupy on THE KABALAH 


Etude sur les Origines et la Nature du Zohar précédée d’une etude 
sur l’Histoire de la Kabbale. Par S. Karppe, Docteur 
és lettres. (Paris: Alcman, 108, Boulevard Saint-Germain ; 
igor. Prix 7fr. 50.) 


Tuis is a work that deserves the attention of all who are interested 
in the history of the tradition of Jewish mysticism and especially in 
the problem of the medizval Zoharitic collection of documents which 
contain the doctrines and methods designated by their adherents as 
the Tradition or Kabalah. Dr. Karppe writes with sympathy of the 
lofty mystical ideas which form the good and permanent element 
hidden in the general chaos of phantasy and puerility which has 
almost without exception obscured the Wisdom tradition along every 
line of descent. With these ideas our readers are generally familiar, 
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and a student of comparative theosophy will at once find himself at 
home in the better elements of the Kabalah and will hear on all sides 
echoes of what he has learned elsewhere. These ideas are common 
to all mystic tradition and, in our opinion, historic research as we 
understand it to-day is entirely inadequate to the task of tracing them 
to their source; their source lies not in the outer realm of things. 
History is competent only to trace the tradition of the forms in which 
they are handed down, and even this task is, owing to the imperfect 
record, for the most part beyond her. For this state of affairs the 
mystic himself is mostly to blame, or perhaps it would be more just 
to say that the editors and commentators on the mystic pronounce- 
ments and prophetic utterances are the chief sinners against history. 
These invariably claim that theiy tradition of the Wisdom is the 
original and only true one, and with a race so fanatic and particularist 
as the Jewish it is only to be expected that we should find it claimed 
by its adherents that the Kabalah was given by Yahweh to Adam in 
Paradise !—the Kabalah was the secret teaching of which the books 
of the Law were the outer covering. But the historical critic makes 
short work of this pious self-deception, and finds in the claim only a 
subterfuge whereby the authority of the Law (by means of a dexterous 
manipulation of texts and the most arbitrary letter-juggling) could be 
invoked for the reception of non-Jewish ideas into the strictly pre- 
served precincts of Jewish exclusiveness. But the main difficulty 
with which the historian has to struggle is the fact that this mystic 
tradition was hedged about with an inviolable secrecy. It was in its 
beginning presumably entirely oral, and even when it developed a 
literature the documents were guarded with the greatest jealousy, and 
none of those which could throw any direct light on the characteristic 
forms of the Kabalah proper have survived. 

Dr. Karppe rejects the conservative view that the Zohar-collec- 
tion, or even its oldest deposit, can be ascribed, as tradition ascribes it, 
to the writing down of the old oral post-exilic tradition by Simeon 
ben Jochai about the middle of the second century a.p. That this 
is true of the heterogeneous collection of documents of various date 
and recension now known collectively as the Zohar is indubitably 
correct, as the researches of numerous scholars have demonstrated. 
But even when we have settled which of these documents can be 
legitimately ascribed to the ingenious industry of Moses de Leon 
himself in the thirteenth century, we have still to separate out his 
“sources ” from their ‘‘ over-working.’’ It is, in our opinion, quite 
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beyond the limits of legitimate hypothesis to assume that he invented 
the whole of it ; there is some deposit of ancient material on which he 
based his ‘‘ translation.” The question that arises is: how old is this 
deposit ? Dr. Karppe appears to be unwilling to carry it back in any 
distinct form to an earlier date than three or four centuries prior to 
the thirteenth century; all earlier than this is left utterly vague, 
and we wander compassless in the unsatisfactory domain of 
“ Tendenz ” instead of steering a straight course to some surveyed point 
of historical certainty. Now, though we ’reserve any expression of 
opinion as to the qualified historicity of the Simeon ben Jochai 
tradition, it is remarkable that we have a striking piece of historical 
evidence which is to be dated at latest about 180 A.D., some thirty 
years after the florwit of the Jewish doctor. This convincing testi- 
mony to the antiquity of one element of the oldest deposit of the 
Zoharitic documents consists in a lofty and elaborate description of 
Macroprosopus or the Greater Countenance of Kabalistic tradition. 
It is not an outline or hint, not a germ or embryo of a doctrine, but 
an elaborate and finished exposition of the symbolic Head of the 
Heavenly Man. This will be found in the Untitled Apocalypse of 
the Coptic Gnostic Codex Brucianus, a document ascribed by Pro- 
fessor Carl Schmidt to about 180 a.p., and the idea-material of which 
may well be far earlier. Dr. Karppe (and so far no student of the 
Kabalah) has not noticed this passage,’ a passage which, in our 
opinion, gives an entirely new point of departure in the historical 
criticism of Kabalistic tradition. Here we have a most intimate 
point of contact between the Kabalah and Gnosticism, and the ground 
for a belief that at any moment some new “find” may throw a 
startling light on this most obscure tradition of non-Jewish ideas 
engrafted on the intractable stem of Jewish legalism from the days of 
the Exile onward—a “golden bough” that served as passport to 
many a struggling soul emprisoned in the materialism of the Jewish 
law to the freedom of the unseen. This of course does not apply to 
anything but the really mystical elements in the tradition; the tohu- 
bohu of superstition and number-juggling and the rest were the chaotic 
elements which ever fought against the light and its ordered harmony 
of true reason. 

But to conclude, Dr. Karppe has done his work well, and has 
made discriminating use of the painstaking labours of German Rabbins 
and scholars, especially those of Jellinek; he also refers us to the 
original texts and quotes the important passages in unpointed Hebrew. 
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It must, however, be remarked that if the Hebrew quotations are as 
carelessly printed as the Greek there is need of a careful revision. 
Finally, it is pleasant to pass so satisfactory a judgment on a book on 
the Kabalah in French, for since the work of Franck, the books on 
the subject in that language have beer of little value to the student 


of history. 
G. R.S. M. 


A PALINGENETIC FICTION 


The Dream-Woman. By Kythe Wylwynne. (London: Fisher 
Unwin; 1go1. Price 6s.) 


Tuis is rather a chaotic conception, treated of by an author (or 
authoress ?) possessed of a florid imagination. One wonders if there 
were perhaps some dream or series of dreams which suggested such a 
confused plot. There isa commonplace Mr. and Mrs. Merne who 
have an ordinary child, but they are told by a Dream-Woman, who 
is or was Mrs. Merne in her former life, that they are to call the child 
Orai, because it is the reincarnation of a god Orai. This god was 
worshipped in the olden times in a city called Oranix somewhere near 
Patagonia. In Oranix Mr. Merne suddenly remembers having been 
a king by name Astaphai, and Mrs. Merne was a priestess called 
Mercia, whom he fell in love with but for many reasons could not 
marry. He is told off by the priests to marry a certain lady called 
Agnai, but he breaks down in the middle of the marriage ceremony 
and postpones the happy event sine die, because the priestess Mercia 
appears and assists at the service. Upon this Agnai with many evil 
arts hunts Mercia to death; but the priestess reappears at once ina 
luminous form and explains that she is and was the god Orai himself 
and proceeds to devastate the city and the nation in general. 

When Mr. Merne’s child is born, the Dream-Woman appears to 
explain that this is Orai the god turned up again, though why such 
an extraordinary privilege should be conferred on the race we are left 
to imagine. She says to the child “All men again live in thee. 
Thou canst be all things to all men, Orai.” The child, however, 
behaves like an ordinary infant, and there is a want of sequence in 
the plan of the book. One cannot, however, help feeling that the 
fabric of the dream is of rich material though badly arranged. 


A. Li. B. ie 
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MaGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


Tue Theosophist, September. ‘‘ Old Diary Leaves” this month is 
mainly a record of travelling, which does not lend itself to précis- 
writing. I will only immortalise the Colonel’s arrival at New York, 
where a drawing-room had been engaged at the Astor House, and 
small tables placed round the four sides for the convenience of the 
dozen reporters lying in wait. ‘‘Thither,’’ says the Colonel, ‘“‘I was 
taken, installed in a big armchair, allowed to remove my coat, as it 
was a very warm evening ; and then subjected to a cross-questioning 
about my doings within the twelve years since my departure for 
India, and, generally, the condition and prospects of the Theosophical 
movement. Of course,” he adds pathetically, “‘ it was very late before 
I could get to bed.” His journeyings end, for the time, with a very 
kindly reception in Japan. Miss Edger, in No. V. of her ‘‘ Glimpses 
of Theosophical Christianity,” speaks of Faith, and the efficacy of 
Prayer. Next we have a thoughtful article by J. C. Chakravarti, 
‘On the Threshold of the Life Beyond.” Rdma Gita is continued, 
and the number ends with a selection from Bowden’s “Imitation of 
Buddha” and the conclusion of T. Banon’s “ Astrological Warnings.” 

Prasnottava, August, contains a notice of the formation of a new 
Union at Headquarters, entitled ‘“‘ Kashi Sachchidanand Union.” Its 
objects are thus stated: 1. Sat. To try to make the members realise 
the truth in nature, and to promote truth in life and character. 
2. Chit. To understand the intelligence behind all phenomena, and 
to increase their own knowledge by the study of sacred and scien- 
tific books. 3. Ananda. To feel that life is all joy, in spite of 
apparent misery, and to engender a feeling of love and brotherliness 
amongst the members, by avoiding all idle and spiteful talk against 
each other, and to renounce all criticism of each other’s conduct 
behind his back. We cannot but wish success to such a Union, 
spite of a certain suggestion of the faith-healers’ “ Denial” in the 
opening of the third object. But we may love our brethren, even if 
by ill-luck “‘to feel that life is all joy” is for the time beyond us. 
The article on Sandhya is continued, and the treatise on Shri Krishna 
is concluded. In the September number the space thus left vacant 
is filled by answers to questions, including an important reply as to 
the survival of the desires when the desire-body is disintegrated. 

Central Hindu College Magazine, September, also devotes some 
space to the answering of questions. The remaining portion well 
keeps up the character of this very promising magazine. 
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Theosophic Gleaner, September, opens its eleventh year with good 
wishes for its fellow workers and all earnest seekers after Truth. 
K. E. Masani, M.A., gives an interesting parallel between the theories 
of immortality expounded by the Buddha and Spinoza, concluding 
that the difference, ‘‘if there is any beyond mere differences of termin- 
ology,” lies in the exclusive attention of Spinoza to the intellectual 
nature whilst the Buddhist view mainly regards morality. Other 
articles are ‘‘The Study of Meteorology,” ‘ Poe’s Glimpses into 
Cloudland,” ‘‘ Modern, Mystics,” by Dr. W. W. Westcott, from Notes 
and Queries, and Mrs. Leoon ‘‘ Mercury and Jupiter.” 

Of the other Indian magazines we have The Dawn, containing 
amongst other things a vigorous castigation of Prof. Max Miller for 
his views on Durga, Shiva, and K4li; The Avya, which has a letter 
from Tolstoy, who is of opinion that all the troubles of India would 
cease if there were no Indian soldiers; The Brahmavadin; San Marga 
Bodhini ; Awakener of India; Indian Review, September, which gives a 
long extract from the papers on Shri Krishna in the Hindu College 
Magazine, but without comment; and the Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly 
Review for October. 

The Vahan, September, contains the notice of the resignation of 
Dr. Wells, the General Secretary of the European Section, and the 
temporary filling of his place by Mr. B. Keightley, one of the Secre- 
taries of the Indian Section. In addition to some correspondence 
upon previous answers, we have in the ‘‘ Enquirer” answers as to the 
precise measure of worship a Theosophist may pay to Jesus Christ, as 
to the position of India asa land specially beloved by some of the 
Masters, and whether the stage of development, by which animals 
can no longer in this round enter the human kingdom, extends also 
to the lower orders of nature. 

Revue Théosophique, September, opens with a translation of Mrs. 
Besant’s ‘Some Problems of Religion.” Dr. Pascal concludes his 
“ Law of Reincarnation”; L. Revel continues his ‘‘ Mysticism and 
the Mystics,” a paper which promises to be well worth separate re- 
publication, and we have a further instalment of C. W. Leadbeater’s 
“Ancient Peru.” 

Theosophia, September, consists mainly of translations from 
H. P. B., Mrs. Besant and Mr. Leadbeater. J. van Manen fur- 
nishes a translation of Rhys Davids’ version of the Ketokhila Sutta, 
and there is a full account of the President’s visit to the Hague on 
the 18th of August, 
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Théosophie, October, gives a vigorous reply to certain ‘‘ Catholic 
and Masonic”’ Brussels newspapers who have ventured to speak dis- 
respectfully of H. P. B. If only there were any chance of the readers 
of the attack getting sight of the refutation ! 

Dey Vahan, October, summarises the September number of this 
Review inits usual fashion, and gives the questions and answers from 
the October Vahan. The rest of the number continues the Obituary 
Notices of H. P. B.’s death and C. W. L.’s Clairvoyance. 

Teosofia, September, has only translations this time. We hope 
our Italian friends’ literary activity is only suspended by the summer 
heat, and will revive when villegiatura is over. 

Sophia, October, opens with the conclusion of Mrs. Besant’s 
“« Power of Thought’’; then follows a portion of Dr. Pascal’s Geneva 
Lectures; our own ‘‘ Watch-Tower ” furnishes several pages on the 
recent archzological discoveries in Crete ; and amongst other matters 
the transformation of Gautama Buddha into Saint Josaphat is detailed. 
For our own part we can’t see the joke. That the uninstructed 
Catholics who happened to read the life of Buddha, without a sus- 
picion of the date at which he lived, should have recognised that he 
was a Saint, and worshipped him accordingly, seems to us equally 
creditable to their intuition and their religion; and if Dr. Welldon, 
the Anglican Bishop of Calcutta, had so much religion in him as to 
do the like, we should think much better of his Christianity than we 
do now. 

The Theosophic Messenger for October opens a new volume, and 
the ‘“‘Search Light” is once more in action after a long eclipse. 
From it we are glad to find that Mr. Leadbeater’s plain speaking at 
the Convention has given no serious offence to our American friends’ 
sensitive nerves, and the Editor prints two ‘ points unfavourable to 
Americans”’ without the smallest outcry. Such a triumph of Theo- 
sophical principles must not pass unnoticed. The National Com- 
mittee suggest that everyone should set apart five minutes daily, at 
noon, to wish for Peace and Harmony all the worldover. C. W.L.’s 
lecture on the ‘‘ Desire Elemental” we hope to have in English print 
The question of the survival of desires after the dissipation of the 
astral body, which has been frequently raised of late, is answered by 
a passage where, in describing the return of a man to a new incar- 
nation, he says: ‘‘ The new astral body which he gets will be practi- 
cally the same kind of thing (as his last), capable of expressing the 
same kind of passion, But there will be in it no desive, for there will be 
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no desire left, but the man will have in his astral body matter which 
can be stirred up into a certain form of passion, if the desire should 
arise. He has made for himself this type of astral body, and he gets 
what he has made.” 

Theosophy in Australasia, August, is a pleasant number, the more 
substantial portions of which are ‘‘ The Vedic Origin of Christianity,” 
by H. A. Wilson and T. H. Martyn’s “ Vairagya.” 

New Zealand Theosophical Magazine, September, is, as always, 
cheerful reading, and the two serious papers, Mrs. Judson’s 
“Dharma” and Agnes Davidson’s ‘ Hill of Difficulty,” are but a 
small part of the ‘‘Good Words” for grown-ups and children also, 
which it offers to its readers. 

Also received: Modern Astrology; Light; Notes and Queries; 
Monthly Record ; Psycho-Therapeutic Journal, an organ established as a 
journal of the proceedings of the lately founded London “ Psycho- 
Therapeutic Society”; Coming Events; Humanity; and Astrological 
Manuals, No. I. :.‘‘ Everybody’s Astrology,” by Alan Leo (price 1s.). 

From the Free Age Press we have four tracts by Leo Tolstoy, 
‘‘ Popular Stories and Legends,” 2 series, 4d. each; ‘* The Relations 
of the Sexes,” 4d.; and ‘The Only Means,” 1d. A few lines from 
one of these may be of interest as a handy summary of the conclusions 
at which Tolstoy has arrived. He says: ‘‘ There cannot be, and 
never has been, Christian marriage, any more than Christian worship, 
Christian teachers and fathers of the Church, nor Christian property, 
nor a Christian army, nor law courts, nor government!” I fear that 
we in England are hardly prepared for the new Tolstoyan Gospel of 
complete Anarchy. It is the old, old confusion. There wil] come a 
time when all these (yes—all these!) will be no longer needed; but 
their destruction is not, and never can be, the way to train humanity 
to that height of virtue which is implied. When mankind are good 
enough to do without the present institutions of society, the old forms 
will drop away of themselves. But we cannot go back to the savage 
life for a new start, as Tolstoy would have us. 


W. 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


In our last number we referred to the exceedingly illiberal position 

which that deservedly famous Church historian, Professor Adolf 

Harnack, has lately assumed on the question of 

ond ee comparative religion. We are glad to see that 

this strange “‘reversion to type” on the part 

of a hitherto most liberal mind has been strenuously resisted by 

his colleagues at the University of Berlin. The following cable- 

dispatch from its Berlin correspondent to The Sunday Record- 

Herald (Chicago), of October 13th, will doubtless prove of interest 
to our readers in this connection. 

BERLIN, October 12th.—Differences in the theological faculty of the 
University of Berlin threaten a clash in the German Evangelical church. 
The conflict has arisen between Dr. Adolf Harnack, retiring rector of the 
university, and Dr. Otto Pfleiderer, professor of religious philosophy, over 
Dr. Pfleiderer’s proposal to introduce the study of comparative religious 
church history into the theological curriculum. 

Dr. Harnack arraigns the project on the ground that it tends to elevate 
Islamism, Buddhism, Confucianism and other unorthodox beliefs to a level 
with Christianity. Dr. Pfleiderer retorts that the rector’s position is incom- 
patible with practical Christianity and out of tune with the liberal spirit of 


the age, 
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“ Dr, Harnack insists that Christians have no concern with the progressive 
story of their faith, asserting that the Old and New Testaments are the 
fountains of all necessary knowledge,” said Dr. Pfleiderer to The Record- 
Herald correspondent to-night. . . . “ Such doctrine is narrow, bigoted 
and untenable. I do not claim that Christianity is insufficient of itself. What 
I mean to say is that in order to understand it better and nurse our loyalty 
to it we need to trace it from its remotest inspiration. We need to know 
what was the controlling spirit of other creeds, other peoples and other 
times. We cannot pass over lightly, as unworthy of our attention, the span 
of centuries that preceded our Christianera. . . . 

‘‘ When one hears an eminent authority like Dr. Harnack uttering an 
alarming warning to German teachers to ward_ off comparative religious 
church history as if it were a pest, one may not unreasonably jump to the 
conclusion that the physician lacks confidence in his own prescription and 
that Christianity is scandalised at the bare suggestion.” 

Most of the younger theologians of the university side with Dr. Pfleiderer, 
Professor Gunkel, author of the standard German commentary on Genesis, 
is one of his strong supporters. 

“T do not object to the study of non-Christian religions in their own 
place, but they are sacrilegiously out of place in a Christian theological de- 
partment,” said Dr. Harnack to-day. ‘ Their exaltation to a level with the 
faith which came to us by direct interposition of God cannot be other than 
insidious. They have no more right to be taught alongside of Christianity 
than Sanskrit would have alongside of English in the faculty of modern 
letters. 

‘“‘ Another vital objection is the lack of men competent to expound the 
living, present Mohammedanism and Confucianism, as well as the past de- 
velopments of these religions. The temptation is strong to exploit early 
conditions, to the exclusion of the dilapidated and unenlightened state in 
which the twentieth century exposes these ancient faiths. 

“If non-Christian religions must be cultivated let Judaism be taught by 
professors of Hebrew, Buddhism by professors of Hindustani [sic /], Confu- 
cianism by professors of Chinese, and Mohammedanism by professors of 
Arabic, Christianity alone must be the specialty of Christian theologians.” 


* 
* * 


PeruHapPs there is not a single member of the Theosophical 
Society who would hesitate for a moment to support Dr. 
Pfleiderer in his effort to prevent the field of 

Reversion to Type theological study being narrowed down again 
to medizval limits. If Professor Harnack had 

not pronounced so dogmatically that there could not possibly be 
any comparison between Christianity and other religions, that it 
stood by itself as the only revealed truth, we might almost have 
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seen in the last words attributed to him in the interview, signs of 
a greater liberalism than perhaps even Dr. Pfleiderer is prepared 
to adopt. Why should not. the theological faculties at the chief 
centres of learning have Judaism expounded by a Jew, Brah- 
manism by a Brahman, Buddhism by a Buddhist, Confucianism 
by a Confucianist, and Mohammedanism by a Mohammedan, 
always, of course, by one learned in his faith and skilful in its 
literature? Why should they not? Do we wish to condemn 
without trial; do we want to be ever prosecuting counsel, jury, 
and judge rolled into one, as has for the most part been the case 
for so many years? If such elementary notions of justice and 
such love of our neighbours be “sacrilege,” God save us from 
Dr, Harnack’s “‘ Christianity,” for it has nothing to do with the 
love of the Christ. And to think that one who has written so 
learnedly on the “evolution of dogma” should revert to such 
medizval dogmatism. And yet, is it so surprising after all, 
is it not a most common phenomenon with which the student of 
religion meets at every turn? Is it not ingrained in mortals? 


* 
* * 


But why should we be surprised at the state of affairs at Berlin, 
as doubtless every member of the Society who reads this is sur- 

prised? Do we not know that the same ten- 
‘In Glass Houses” dency is hard at work among ourselves? Yes, 

among ourselves. To give asingle instance. Of 
late we have received several communications from our colleagues 
in the United States lamenting a precisely similar state of affairs 
in some branches. We have only to change the terms and sub- 
stitute ‘“‘ Theosophy” for ‘ Christianity,” and we have many 
imitators of Professor Harnack among us, and that, too, im his 
least useful aspect. Would that we had many in his most admir- 
able character! It is sad to relate that efforts have been made 
to limit theosophical enquiry, to exclude lecturers who claim the 
right of freedom of criticism, to erect certain books into a canon 
of Theosophy. Should such unwise counsels prevail, we should 
become a sect, stagnation would inevitably follow and finally 
there would be the death of all our hopes. Is this our boasted 
liberty, this our love for all that lives, this our ‘‘no religion 
higher than truth”? Is the ocean of wisdom to be put into the 
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microscopic water-pots of ‘‘ manuals” and the rest? Is science 
to be flouted as an utter ignoramus, philosophy to be set aside, 
and comparative religion tabooed in favour of some supposed 
new revelation? This is not what the writers of the books 
which such unwise enthusiasm would erect into a canon, have 
laboured to teach. Nor is such an attitude of mind a sign of 
true loyalty to the writers or a mark of real love and gratitude; 
on the contrary it destroys their influence, and prevents the good 
they are labouring to effect ; it narrows the world-wide nature 
of Theosophy and its truly catholic sympathies down to the 
petty shibboleths of small conventicles that can only parrot 
pronouncements that they misunderstand. We have no inten- 
tion of ‘throwing stones”’ at Professor Harnack personally, for 
whom we entertain a high respect; but we do protest, and that 
too in the name of what we hold to be Theosophy, against his 
calling his present uncharitable view of comparative religion a 
Christian view, if by Christian we are to understand a follower of 
the wisdom of the Christ. But we equally, nay a million times 
more strongly, protest against fostering the same tendency among 
ourselves. If we are so foolish as to shut ourselves in such brittle 
encasements, then not only the keen intellect of a Harnack, but 
the average intelligence of the ordinary ‘‘ man in the street,”’ will 
at the first cast shiver our dwelling into splinters and leave us 
homeless. 
* ‘3 * 
THERE seems little doubt but that we are on the eve of dis- 
coveries which will not only revolutionise all previous ideas of 
electricity, but which will afford us convincing 
pees with proof of the possibilities of all those “‘ occult ” 
ew Forces ; i 
phenomena connected with the general idea 
of so-called telepathy. The discoveries of Messrs. Armstrong 
and Orling are of a nature so remarkable that we have no hesita- 
tion in devoting a considerable space to the reproduction of a 
most fascinating article about them, written by Mr. J. B. Atkins 
in The Manchester Guardian of October roth. 
At the end of a long afternoon’s experiments, conducted by Messrs. 


Armstrong and Orling, I am keenly sensible of the most commonplace fact 
of life (one we are always in danger of forgetting) that we know little or 
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nothing. We know nothing of the forces which are called supernatural, and 
very, very little of the forces which we call natural. The experiments at 
which Messrs. Armstrong and Orling have been working for five years just 
lift the veil which covers the unknown forces of Nature. We were all 
brought up at school to think that the alchemists were fools, and that the 
elixir of life and the fountain of youth did not exist. After that we learned 
that Eldorado was a sham. Perhaps even the man who was at the electrical 
experiments this afternoon reserves the right to think so still, but at least he 
feels that the follies of those who groped after the unknown were not quite 
so foolish as he once thought. This afternoon I met men who had been 
playing for five years with forces the very existence of which were not sus- 
pected ten years ago; and if you ask these men what they have been playing 
with they look you in the face like a startled child and cannot give you a 
clear answer. Perhaps they do not know; indeed, in some cases they tell 
you that they do not know. Mr. Armstrong told me to-day that while he 
was experimenting a short time ago in his laboratory he found that one of 
his lamps, a wireless lamp in which was a strange mixture of metals and 
acids, remained lighted after he had stopped the current—the wireless 
current, mind. The lamp remained glowing with light for days—a detached 
lighted lamp without assignable cause for the illumination ; then it went out, 
and he has never been able to hit again upon the odd accidental mixture of 
ingredients and circumstances which accomplished this surprising result. 
Enough at the moment to say that Mr. Armstrong is one of those who are 
tapping the vast ocean of the more subtle forces which Nature holds in her 
lap, and which will become known only under the industrious and ingenious 
pressure of generations. 


* 
* * 


But whois Mr. Armstrong and who is Mr. Orling ? Mr. Armstrong, I believe, 
is best known as the man who sold the patent of the Lee-Metford rifle to the 
War Office, and Mr. Axel Orling is a young Swede who 

The Laboratories of 18 well known for his inventive genius in his own coun- 
Magicians try, and who has been called “ the Edison of Sweden.” 

A youthful, self-contained, rather shy, but admirably 

polite man is Mr. Orling, with the distrait manner of one who seems gener- 
ally to be thinking about six steps ahead of the argument to which he is 
nominally addressing himself. These men live a curiously remote life in the 
most solitary part of undulating and wooded Buckinghamshire. Imagine 
them in a country cottage, surrounded by many acres of their own ground, 
but possessing in these acres of typical English country not stables and bee- 
hives and glass-houses and poultry yards, but model torpedoes in watery 
ditches and railway signals and transmitting stations and receivers for wire- 
less telephony. They are dreamers, these two, and they live not (if I may 
make this distinction for my readers which seemed perfectly clear to me) in 
the workshops of electricians but in the laboratories of magicians. They 
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cannot explain to you as much of what they are doing as the ordinary train- 
ed electrician can who is glib in the technical phrases of the conventional 
text-books. They just try and try, and sometimes tumble on the truth by 
an accident against which the more professional man would have guarded 
himself. Perhaps I can make the nearest approach to the generally intelli- 
gible description of all this vague experimenting in an infant science if I say 
that all Messrs. Armstrong and Orling’s work is an expansion of the Marconi 
system. They do everything without wires. But while M. Marconi works 
through the air these inventors work generally through the ground. They 
believe that they have summoned to their aid the natural electric currents 
of the earth. They send a current into the earth, and behold! it reaches 
another point, perhaps two miles away, no weaker than when it started. You 
would think, of course, that it would radiate away in all directions after it 
had entered the earth. Perhaps it does; but it gets as good as it gives, 
somehow reinforcing itself from the earth. How is it done? Mr. Orling 
scarcely knows. Noone knows. The system of transmission through the 
earth has this advantage, that it suffers no interruption. The Marconi 
system works splendidly over the sea, but when it runs up against a wood 
on the land it is half-ruined at once. Now the system which I saw to-day 
cares nothing for woods (of which there are plenty in Mr. Armstrong’s coun- 
try), and for the first time to-day, as I understand, outsiders heard the 
articulate inflexion of the human voice conveyed by wireless telephony 
through the ground. M. Tesla some two years ago sent a current through 
the ground without wires, which was strong enough to record messages by 
the Morse code. This I saw done to-day. I went into a small wooden 
house, where a spike was driven into the ground, and at the top of the spike 
was a telephoning apparatus. In a field 400 yards away was a similar ap- 
paratus unconnected with the other. I pressed a button four timesin the 
wooden house while I held the receiver to myear. Four taps, as an answer, 
sounded in my ear. I pressed the button seven times; seven taps sounded 
in my ear. That was the working of the Morse code, and M. Tesla had 
already accomplished as much; but more was to follow. Through the 
same apparatus—which of course is different from an ordinary telephone, 
and the design of which is the result of accumulated experiments—I heard 
the accents of the human voice rise out of the gronnd into myear. The ap- 
paratus was certainly not working well—the ground, for one thing, was 
sodden with the rain—but still, after some preliminary and unintelligible 
muttering and buzzing, there came, faintly but still articulately, the words, 
repeated again and again, “‘ Is—it—all—right? Is—it—all—right ?” 


Now think what the development ne this invention will mean. The trans- 
mission of the voice is vague and uncertain and may not be improved upon 
yet. But the Morse code messages are conveyed with 
Wireless Telephony apparent ease. Suppose this system were used in 
South Africa. It would be in the hands of scouts 
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and signallers. Each signaller would drive his long spike into the ground 
and wait for his receiver to be affected bya friendly radiation. Without the 
brazen openness of the heliograph, news of the enemy would be flashed un- 
derground from column to column. In another generation we shall all be 
supplied with our little telephoning apparatus in a small box, for already Mr. 
Orling has the model of it at work. We shall wear steel patches on our 
boots, and these can be connected with the telephoning boxes by wires, and 
the steel patches will connect the wires with the ground. When we go out 
to meet a friend we shall, if I may put it so, stay where we are. The friend, 
too, will have his steel-shod boots and his box, and we shall talk to one 
another though separated by miles. “ But,” says someone, “ will not all the 
many radiations running about destroy one another, or will not every mes- 
sage be open for all the world, with its receiving-box, toread?” Mr. Arm- 
strong says not. It is true that in the late naval manceuvres every ship 
could intercept the wireless message of every other ship,and could read them, 
if it had the cipher; and it is true that in a fog one of our ships came within 
the sphere of a French ship and read all her messages; but all those things 
were under the Marconi system. Now Mr. Armstrong professes to have a 
new plan, which I have, for want of demonstration, to accept temporarily 
on trust. He has a plan for varying the pitch or tone in which his radiations 
are sent. There are 40,000 pitches or tones, and only like tones are able to 
take notice of one another. Unlike tones pass harmlessly by one another, 
neither regarding the existence of one another, nor impeding one another’s 
progress. You might, of course, if you wished to read a message not intended 
for you, hit by accident upon the tone in which it was sent. But the chances 
would be 40,000 to one against you. It would be like trying to open a lock 
which will only yield to you when you have hit upon the right word out of 
thousands of possible combinations. In some future day, I suppose, we 
shall have our notepaper marked at the head, “‘ Tone 3,512,” or whatever it 
may be. Our friends will have to screw their wireless telephones up to that 
pitch before they can talk to us. 

The next experiment has to do with the wireless control of torpedoes. 
Ina ditch floated an “ actinaut,”’ as Mr. Armstrong calls his dirigible torpedo. 
Four or five hundred yards away one of the visitors pressed buttons accord- 
ing to the way in which he wanted the rudder of the torpedo to be turned. 
Every half minute, as he had agreed with us who stood at the ditch by the 
actinaut, he pressed a button. And, surely enough, every half minute the 
rudder wheezed and moved this way or that, as the torpedo lay idly on the 
water unconnected with the land by any visible means. Now, think again 
what the development of this invention might mean. If once it were per- 
fected, all elaborate fortifications, such as those at Malta, would become 
obsolete in the winking of an eye. All that would be needed for defence 
would be a few skilful and highly vigilant men. Against invading ships they 
would direct a wireless torpedo. Our “submarines” would be without men. 
They would be torpedoes. 
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Another invention which Mr. Armstrong hasis a filamented glass cylinder, 
which is lighted without wires. And yet another variation is a light fixed on 
a hilltwo and a half miles away from his house and unconnected with it. He 
presses a button at his house; the lamp glows on the hill two and a half 


miles away. He presses the button again; the light dies out. 


* 
* * 


But is not all this marvellous new force simply what may be called a con- 
trolling power—that is to say, a power which may turn an index finger, 
work a telephone, and set in motion machinery that 
A Science has its own driving power but which is not itself 
inits Babyhood powerful enough to act as a considerable motive power? 
Frankly, I believe that this is so, so far as the experi- 
ments have gone. We have not got to the stage, nor within satisfactory 
sight of it, at which substantial machinery may be driven from a distance. 
An electrical expert tells me that the very circumstances in which the wire- 
less radiations travel and the very medium through which they work forbid 
the achievement of high powers. The working of a telephone, for example, 
requires only a delicate and scarcely perceptible radiation.. And yet Mr. 
Orling told me that already he is hopeful of reaching considerable motive 
powers without wires. He has a frail air-ship (which I did not see) that has 
been sent up, he says, to a height of a hundred feet or more by wireless 
radiations—and this experiment looks like a beginning. The most promising 
thing, as all admit, is that these experiments to-day were accomplished with 
a very low voltage, while M. Tesla has achieved his only with a particularly 
high voltage. 

This is a science in its babyhood. There were experiments to-day that 
were vague enough to be unconvincing. But Messrs. Armstrong and Orling 
may very well be left to themselves to go on discovering. For my own part, 
when I saw the rudder of that torpedo move in that singularly uncanny way 
and heard a voice speak to me from the ground, I felt that discoveries like 
these were not destined to expend their own radiations within the limits 
assigned by the covers of a modern text-book. There are colours within 
.the dark interiors of the Egyptian Pyramids, I believe, which cannot be dis- 
tinguished from one another by any known artificial light. They assume 
their differences readily enough under the eye when they are brought out 
into the light of day. By what light did the builders of the Pyramids dis- 
tinguish them? Had they a light (unknown to us now) which was in such 
common use that no one thought of describing its composition any more than 
one would think now of saying what a bookis? Is the alleged mystery of 
the “ divining rod ” to be explained by the unusually strong electrical radia- 
tions of some people being acted upon by the excellent conductive powers of 
water ? These are only rambling questions. But we all ramble in the dark. 

‘I end-as I began. The experiments which lie before us will perhaps for a 
time make the dark seem darker. 
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EAST AND WEST 


THERE appears to be going on in the minds of many English 
Theosophists a good deal of consideration of eastern and western 
ideals. And as much of the discussion appears to circle round my 
own views, or supposed views, it may perhaps be as well that I 
should state those views clearly. This is not done with the idea 
of imposing them on any, but merely with a view to clarify one 
part of the discussion. 

Certain fundamental principles appear to me to govern all 
sound opinions on national ideals, and it may be well to begin 
with a statement of these. 

1. No past condition of a nation can be reproduced, for a 
nation cannot re-tread the path along which it has evolved. 
Principles can be re-established, but the application of them must 
be adapted to the new environment. 

2. A national ideal to be useful must be in harmony with 
the national character, and must grow out of the national past. 
It must be a native of the soil, not an exotic. 

3. Every nation has its own line of evolution, and any 
attempt to make it follow the line of evolution of another nation 
would be disastrous, could it be successful; but—as a matter of 
fact—any such attempt is fore-doomed to failure, because it 
clashes with the world-plan. The world exists for the evolution 
of the soul, and for this evolution varieties of experience are 
necessary. Races, sub-races, families, nations, like the two sexes, 
subserve evolution by their differences, and offer the variety of 
soil and culture which brings out the varied capacities of the soul. 
If they were reduced to a dull uniformity, their value as classes in 
the school wherein the soul is educated would be lost, and the 
soul would have one quality over-developed and another un- 
developed. 

It is a necessary deduction from these principles that any 
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writer or speaker who is trying to shape the public opinion of 
any nation, should saturate himself with the past of that nation, 
distinguish clearly between root-principles and passing manifes- 
tations of them, identify himself in thought and feeling with that 
nation, and hold up before it the ideal which will appeal to all 
that is best in the national feeling, and vivify and strengthen all 
that is noblest in the national intelligence. He should seek to 
supply defects, to lop off excrescences, to moderate exuberances, 
but should always work within definite limits, not seeking to 
change its particular type, but to evolve that type to its highest 
possible expression. It follows, one may venture to remark, that 
when people of another nation read utterances addressed to a 
particular people, and not to mankind at large, it is reasonable to 
remember the special object of the utterances, and not to take 
them as though they were addressed to themselves. 

For instance, we read in the September number of the 
REVIEW of an ‘‘ assumption, common among our members, that 
our western ideal of civilisation has to be remodelled upon 
the more or less historical ideal which Mrs. Besant has woven 
for us out of the stories of the Mahabharata.” If there be any 
such assumption, it seems to me to be founded on a fundamental 
misconception of the use of a “ historical ideal.’”’ Such an ideal 
should be woven out of the principles on which a given nation 
had been successfully evolving, and is intended for that particular 
nation and not for others. Moreover, it is not intended, in 
weaving such an ideal, that the exact conditions of the past 
should be reproduced—see Principle 1—even in the nation to 
which the ideal is held up; but that the nation, recognising the 
principles which underlay a period of greatness, and the neglect 
of which accompanied its decay, may revive those principles, 
and give them such new expression as the circumstances of the 
time demand. 

Let us take as an example the question of caste in India. 
It was an external recognition in a social order of the existence 
of four fundamental social types, great stages of evolution, 
through which souls pass in their development. The Manu of 
the Fifth Race based his social organisation of the eldest sub- 
race on a recognition of thesestages. He guided the souls highly 
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evolved in knowledge and dispassion to take birth as teachers 
and priests, those highly evolved in power as kings and warriors, 
others as merchants and traders, the least evolved as artisans, 
labourers and servants. He marked out for each type its Dharma, 
or law of growth, by following which it might reach perfection. 
This organisation brought about a period of great splendour and 
prosperity in India. 

As less evolved souls were born into this order, for their 
training and evolution, their imperfectly developed qualities 
could not sustain the admirable model instituted by the great 
Lawgiver, and so the castes degenerated, and their respective 
Dharmas were less completely followed. Further, there sprang 
up within them innumerable artificial sub-divisions, growing out 
of the spirit of separateness and exclusiveness, and caste gradually 
came to be regarded as a mark of social distinction, showing the 
consideration to be accorded to the members by society, instead 
of asa marking out of the nature of the service to be rendered 
by the members to society. Thus out of the base marriage of 
Caste to Separateness, instead of the true wedlock of Caste with 
Service, there sprang a huge and monstrous progeny of social 
evils, which preyed, and are still preying, on the life of India. 

Now those who seek to build for India the foundations of a 
happy future may well wish to disentangle the principle of the 
fourfold order from the rubbish which overlies it in modern times, 
so that the nation may have the benefit of a national tradition, 
deep-rooted in its nature, and may thereby evolve in sober and 
orderly fashion, and avoid the social conflicts which threaten 
western Civilisation. But this does not mean that they dream of 
grafting on western civilisation an unsuitable exotic eastern graft, 
or think that an institution suited to the genius of a particular 
eastern nation should be thrust on western peoples to whose 
genius it is unsuitable. 

As Dr. Wells puts it very admirably, the duty of the 
westerner is to find out for himself into which of the four ways 
of life he has been born, and then try to walk init. He may 
learn from the East that there are four distinct ways, and he 
may further learn the existence of Dharma, the law of growth on 
each of these ways. These general lessons he may truly learn 
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and be the better for them, much clarifying by these his views ot 
life. But that does not mean that he is to transplant caste into 
the West. Caste is only one temporary manifestation of a root- 
principle in nature, and the man of the West is concerned with 
the root-principle, and not with one special and temporary 
manifestation thereof. 

Another misconception that clouds many utterances in the 
West on eastern, or rather on Indian, ideals is that the Dharma 
of the Brahmana—the priest and teacher—is taken as that of the 
Indian generally, and the dispassion of the true Brahmana is 
regarded as a general characteristic of the nation. But this is 
by no means the case. 

Misled by this idea, Dr. Wells remarks that ‘the native 
regiment is a far more important aid to the regeneration of India 
than any number of Hindu Colleges.” It is true that the great 
caste of Kshattriyas was broken in pieces at Kurukshetra; but it 
is also true that India has ever had, and still has, within her 
borders, much of the best fighting material in the world. Her 
warrior races still hold their own side by side with the best 
troops the West can bring into the field, and their admirable 
courage, discipline and self-control have been lately praised by 
the Indian Secretary and by the General commanding in China. 
If the Indian regiment could regenerate India, she need never 
have degenerated. It is the lack of a national ideal and of a wide 
patriotism that has caused Indian degeneration; her regiments 
have fought for their provinces, not for their country. 

I have seen the statement that ‘‘we conquered India by the 
sword and hold her by the sword.” To make this true, two words 
—‘‘of Indians”—must in each case follow the word ‘‘sword.” 
India was conquered by her own sons siding with Britain against 
local hereditary enemies, State against State, and British astute- 
ness used Indians to subdue Indians, and by playing off local 
jealousies against each other she conquered each State in turn. 
And so in the Mutiny. British rule was saved by great Indian 
chiefs, and it is they who still safeguard it, preferring English 
rule to that of their rivals. This does not derogate from British 
courage, but, however brave, a score of men cannot conquer 
hundreds. 
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It may be, however, that even ‘‘ Hindu Colleges”’ are not 
useless in the manufacture of manly fibre. The other day I 
watched our College football team as it met a team of British 
soldiers, and though the lads were utterly overmatched in weight 
and skill, they fought to the end with vigour and undiminished 
“pluck,” and are eager to meet the same team again. English 
public schools have a good deal to do with the formation of 
English character, and similar training here may not be useless. 

To return to the main thesis of this article. We do not 
want Westerners to adopt eastern ideals, but merely to learn from 
them anything they have of use, and weave that, in suitable 
form, into their own type. And so we want Indians not to 
adopt western ideals, but to learn similarly whatever is useful 
in them and weave it into their own type. Our idea is not to 
make the Englishman a fifth-rate Indian, or the Indian a fifth- 
rate Englishman; but that each should maintain his own essen- 
tial type, enriched, but not transformed, by what each may 
learn from each. 

Souls that have had several successive Indian incarnations 
and are now embodied in the West will inevitably be drawn to 
the forms of Indian teachings, and find in them the spiritual ex- 
pression most suited to their own idiosyncrasies. But this should 
not lead them to force on other Westerners, who have not shared 
their Indian experiences, the forms of Truth most congenial to 
themselves. But here, in India, the reverence shown to Hin- 
duism by one of the ‘‘ conquering race” isan important factor in 
leading Hindus to recognise the value of their own philosophy 
and religion ; just as therecognition by Schopenhauer of the value 
of the Upanishads did more to turn the mind of Young India to 
those priceless documents than the asseverations of a dozen Pan- 
dits. Example goes further than precept here as everywhere 
else, and in the great work of rebuilding a nation no useful factor 
can be cast aside. 

The work of Indian revival, however, would be hindered, not 
helped, by slavish copying of her ideals in the West, or by any 
foolish attempt to transplant them into a foreign soil. And what 
is yet more important, the use of East and West, as differing 
schools of evolution for the soul, would be seriously diminished if 
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they became too much alike, and no far-seeing person could wish 
to bring about such a catastrophe. But it is surely possible for 
the Theosophist, at least, to be wide-hearted and tolerant, and 
to value sufficiently his own western birthplace, if Westerner he 
be, without decrying the East. 

ANNIE BESANT. 


TRADITIONS AND ALLEGORIES 


A StTupy IN THE PURANAS, 


THE Theosophical tradition! is that the Earth is the child of the 
Moon; that the bulk of the mineral, vegetable, animal and human 
life now evolving upon the Earth is made up of Jivas, called 
lunar Pitris, who, before coming on to this planet, reached a 
certain stage of development on the Moon in the lunar chain 
of evolution; and that a smaller, indeed much smaller, portion 
of that life, in the human kingdom, is made up of Jivas, called 
solar Pitris (a somewhat misleading name, if the theories put 
forward below are at all plausible), who attained to a much higher 
stage of evolution in that lunar chain, who thereafter rested 
for along while in a sort of lunar Nirvana, and who finally re- 
incarnated into the terrene stream of life only at a very late 
stage—i.e., after the less-developed Jivas, the lunar Pitris, had, 
by active evolution on this earth, attained to a certain stage, 
when it became at all possible for the higher-developed Jivas to 
associate with them in a more or less common humanity. As to 
whether this junction at a later stage has been repeated round 
after round in the life of our globe, or took place in it for the 
first time a very few, perhaps two or three, million years ago, at 
the end of the third root-race, on this point Theosophical 
tradition is yet rather vague. 

Another item of that same tradition, not very defined and 
public, but positive, is that a very small number of Jivas who 
are not lunar Pitris, and, strictly speaking, not even solar Pitris, 
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have come over from Venus for special purposes of watch and 
ward and guidance of the terrene evolution. These are said to 
be exceedingly advanced Beings who are, in a way, above the 
laws of evolution governing the solar and lunar Pitris; they are, 
in fact, the very administrators of those laws, though undoubtedly 
themselves subject in turn to the higher laws of a larger evolu- 
tion, in much the same way as the officials of an ordinary world- 
government are exempted from the operation of certain laws 
which bind the general public, though they have other heavy 
duties and responsibilities of their own under other laws. 

Lastly that tradition speaks, in a confused manner, of some 
relation between Mars and Mercury on the one hand, and the 
Earth on the other, for purposes of human evolution. 

To people who have duly pondered over the precise signifi- 
cance of the words probable and improbable, natural and super- 
natural, familiar and wonderful, an explanation such as this of 
the state of things visible around us is much more probable, 
natural and familiar, even homely, than any others put forward 
by any people who love to believe that sobriety begins and ends 
with themselves. As a matter of fact there are some professed 
scientists even who, judging from their published views, should 
not, if differences of terminology were duly discounted, look with 
an altogether unfavourable eye on some such theories of life. 
Thus H. E. Richter endeavours to explain the origin of life upon 
earth by the theory of Cosmozoa, i.e., the theory of the trans- 
mission of life germs from one heavenly body to another. Tous, 
then, it may not be an altogether useless or fanciful occupation 
to try and amplify these Theosophical traditions by searching for 
cognate facts and hints in the Puranas and Itihdsas. The first 
task is to make a collection of such facts and hints. The next 
will be assortment, explanation and assimilation as far as 
possible. 

On the subject of the birth of the planets, then, we 
find that the Pauranic tradition is that Budha-Mercury is, as 
stated expressly over and over again in the books, the son of 
Soma-Moon ; that Bhauma-Mars is, as indicated by the name 
Bhauma, the son of Bhimi, the Earth; and that the Moon has 
two parentages given to him in different places. The Moon is 
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the son of Atri, one of the Saptarshis, the Seven Rishis, or the 
Great Bear ; and again he arises direct from the Ocean when it is 
churned by the Gods and the Titans. Brihaspati-Jupiter is 
similarly the son of another of the Seven Rishis, viz., Angirah. 
Saturn-Shanaishchara, or, shortly, Shani, is explicitly born from 
the Sun by his second wife Chhaya, the shadow. Shukra-Venus 
is the son of a third of the Saptarshis, Bhrigu. Finally, the Sun 
himself is the son of Kashyapa and his consort Aditi, and thus 
only a grandson of a fourth of the Saptarshis, v7z., Marichi, the 
father of Kashyapa. His shape was improved by being placed 
on the whirling-wheel of his father-in-law Tvashta-Vishvakarma. 
By this account the Sun is only the nephew of some of the 
planets over whom he is ruling now by good luck, and by no 
means the eldest, or the eldest brother, of all of them. The Secret 
Doctrine describes him as swallowing up some of his younger 
brothers; it does not clearly and definitely describe his family- 
relationship with the planets now existing, which seem to have 
survived his breakfast. 

It should also be noted that Budha-Mercury was born to the 
Moon from Tara (a small star, literally), the wife of Jupiter- 
Brihaspati, under circumstances which do not enhance the repu- 
tation of any of the parties concerned. Partly in connection 
with this episode and partly because of another in which the 
Moon figured in an almost equally discreditable situation with 
reference to Ahalya, the wife of one of the primeval Rishis, 
Gautama, he earned the curse of consumption under which he is 
fading and dying to this day. Ahalya possibly means the Earth 
as yet ‘‘unploughed ’’ and ‘‘ without defect.” But there is no 
distinct statement upon this point in the available books. Indeed 
there is nothing to be found as regards the origin of the Earth- 
planet which is at all similar to the birth-stories of the other 
planets. The reason probably is that, as the matter was so much 
nearer home, facts related too openly might have revealed secrets, 
with undesirable results. Hence Kshiti-devata, the goddess of 
the Earth, remains mysterious. 

The facts above enumerated cursorily are enough to show 
that there is Pauranic basis for the Theosophical statements, cor- 
rected and re-corrected, and yet left doubtful after all as they 
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are, as regards the relations of Mars and Mercury to the Earth and 
the Moon. 

We may now pass on from the birth of the planets to some 
statements as regards the birth of life upon Earth. 

We find that a great hierarchy of Prajapatis, ‘‘Lords and 
Protectors of Progeny,” and of Rishis, the ‘‘ Attainers,”’ those who 
have attained to Truth and Power, has presided over the evolution 
of Jivas on this planet, as on others, from the very beginning 
of such evolution, that is to say, from the very earliest time 
when Jivas first began to exist, as parasites, on and yet as separ- 
ate from the mass of the Earth-globe considered as a giant living 
body, having an individual life of its own, ensouled by the Kshiti- 
devaté. Such a hierarchy must, at first, clearly be composed of 
beings who attained to their present stage in other worlds than 
this. 

Then we find certain great types existing side by side from 
the very beginning of this manvantara at least. 

First, there are the Daityas, Danavas and Rakshasas, more 
or less similar to each other, and so fit to be classed together. 
These are described as mostly residing in Patala and other lower 
regions, and in the Ocean, and occasionally emerging therefrom 
and spreading over the outer surface of the earth, and overpower- 
ing and subduing the humans and the gods for more or less long 
periods, till driven down again by the united efforts of the gods 
and the humans, Vishnu, the Organiser of Life, always taking a 
leading part in such struggles. If we assume these to be early 
forms of semi-human and semi-animal creatures, somewhat of the 
nature of the animals now called antediluvian, but of course 
with a human intelligence, and also assume that this reference to 
Patala, etc., means deep hollows and caves in the body of the 
Earth, which hollows may be literally like the fancies of the 
authors of The Coming Race and A Journey to the Centre of the 
Earth, then the statements begin to come into line with modern 
geological findings. 

The second co-existing type is the human. This is said to 
have been presided over directly from the beginning of this man- 
vantara by solar and lunar kings. The solar dynasty, for this 


manvantara, began with Vaivasvata Manu, directly born from 
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the Sun himself from his first wife Sanjfia, ‘‘ Name and Conscious- 
ness,’ the daughter of Vishva-Karma, the ‘‘ World-architect.” 
The lunar has a less simple beginning. Budha-Mercury, the 
son of the Moon, wandering upon the Earth, saw Ila, the 
daughter of Vaivasvata Manu, and married her as much as was 
possible under the circumstances, and from her was born Purt- 
ravah, the handsomest man that the Earth has ever seen, for whose 
sake even Sarasvati, the goddess of wisdom and learning, doffed 
her eon-long virginity for a while and got round her vow in that 
behalf by becoming a river—now lost in fact but remembered in 
theory as the Triveni of Prayaga—to embrace his beauty with 
her limbs of liquid limpidness at the times of his frequent baths. 
(The Triveni is the ‘‘ triple-plaited tresses ” of the goddess of the 
Earth, and consists of Ganga, Jamuna and the vanished Saras- 
vati.) This Purfiravah was the founder of the lunar race of 
kings. 

We are at liberty to make what we like out of this story ; 
but the indication is that just as the one and the earliest line 
of the Divine Kings came to rule the Earth direct from the Sun 
or other planet mentioned under the name of the Sun for disguise, 
so another came from Mercury, after having had a course of evo- 
lution on the Moon. It may be that some of the most advanced 
solar Pitris went through a period of life and training on Mercury 
and then came on here to co-work with the Sun-kings and formed 
the lunar dynasty ; or it may be that these were beings indigenous 
and proper to Mercury and came over only in charge of some 
lunar Jivas who had gone on to Mercury, as will be mentioned 
later on. 

A point to be noted here in connection with the remark that 
Budha married I]4 as much as was possible under the circum- 
stances, is that Il4 was the son of the Manu and was named 
Sudynuna (which, by the way, is also the name of one of the 
many kinds of the Sun’s rays, as described in the Kiérma 
Purdna), but by a certain pronouncement of Shiva and Parvati 
became I14, a woman, and thereafter continued to alternate, for 
fixed periods, between femininity and masculinity. Theosophical 
students would be justified in reading into this incident the fact 
of the two-sexed condition of the humans in the early days. A 
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similar fact is stated as regards the primeval animals, as will 
appear ina moment. It should also be noted here that “la” 
means the Earth too, which fits in very well with the theory of 
Mercurials coming on to the Earth. 

One feels inclined to begin to fancy here that the Mercurial 
evolution lies in the past and the Martian in the future. It is the 
preceding evolutions that give to succeeding ones their first 
guides. Besides, Mars, as said before, appears to be the child of 
the Earth. And there is very little mention in the extant books 
about Mars, which is in accordance with the custom of speaking 
more about the past than the future in descriptive and narrative 
works. 

Returning to the various types, we find that the third type 
was the “‘animals,’”’ huge snakes, and buffalo and cow-forms, 
and vast birds and elephants, tortoises, etc., witness the stories of 
Takshaka and Vasaki, Mahisha and Surabhi, Suparna and Aruna, 
etc., etc. 

As to the gods, it is doubtful whether they should be regarded 
as a fourth type on a level and side by side with these three. 
Some stories seem to give them a location on Earth; others, and 
these are the more numerous, give them regions which make the 
earth-life a rather secondary matter in their existence. 

It should be noticed that, confining ourselves to the present 
manvantara, all the above-mentioned types are descended from 
Kashyapa and his different wives, side by side with each other, 
except the human. On the one hand the son of Brahma was 
Marichi, one of the seven Rishis as before mentioned; and, on the 
other, another son of Brahma was Daksha-Prajapati, whose 
daughters numbered sixty. Of these thirteen were given in 
marriage to Kashyapa and these thirteen are primarily responsible 
for the multifariousness of organic types now crowding the earth 
and the heavens. Of course contributions were made by other 
Rishis and Prajapatis also. Notably, the Rakshasas are the 
descendants of Pulastya, another of the Saptarshis; and some, 
the earliest, were even born direct from Brahm himself. But 
the bulk of organic types arises from Kashyapa. There is detail 
within detail in these infinitely complicated and endless stories ; 
but one fact deserves especial notice, While our present Manu is 
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the grandson of KAshyapa and the son of Vivasvan, the Sun, the 
human race is by no means descended from him, but comes down 
mostly from the earliest, the first, Manu, Svayambhuva (born of 
Svayambhth, the ‘self-born” Brahma), and his wife, the 
‘‘hundred-formed’’ Shatarfipa, and is therefore, in some myste- 
rious sense, older than the other types, as stated in The Secret 
Doctrine too. Other lines of descent of the human races were 
begun from time to time by other great human Jivas, 
RAajarshis, King-Rishis, also sprung directly from Brahma, «¢.g., 
Kusha, the ancestor of the great Rishi Vishvamitra. 

Of the animals also two sub-types are descended directly from 
Brahma; these are the monkeys and the bears, and these are the 
animals that, in Indian tradition at least, are the nearest to the 
humans and are most curiously mixed together even to this day 
in that tradition, so far as ways and habits, tree-life and fondness 
for human society and lasciviousness and sex-characteristics are 
concerned. Riksharajah, the primal progenitor and patriarch of 
the monkeys (though his name implies some connection with the 
bears also for Riksha means a bear), and Jambav4n, of the bears, 
were both born from Brahma direct. The story of Riksha-rajah 
is similar to that of 114. He was alternately man and woman, and 
from him as woman were born VAli and Sugriva, of the gods 
Indra and Sfirya respectively. From these two and from 
Jambavan, who, probably because of juniority, was subordinate 
to Riksharajah in the government of the animal kingdom, spread 
the vast family of the bears and the monkeys. The detailed 
story of this spreading is given in the Ramdyana, and fits in well 
with The Secret Doctrine statements as to the crossing of the 
humans and the animals at the end of the third race. 

A question arises here. Apparently the lunar Pitris, in their 
various classes, pass, in the successive cycles of earth-life, 
through all the stages of evolution, elemental, mineral, vegetable, 
animal, etc., one after another, until they arrive at the human. 
What then is meant by the statement that man precedes the 
animals? This question could be satisfactorily resolved only if 
we had full details of the evolution of each class of Pitris from the 
- beginning of the Terrene chain up to its end or at least up to 
date. In the absence of such details we can only assume pro- 
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visionally that while the human tyfe pre-existed the present or 
very recent types of animals, which have appeared only since the 
beginning of this manvantara, through Kashyapa and his wives, 
other types of animals and the lower kingdoms prevailed in the 
earliest times and preceded the human. Thus we read that in 
the early days of the Earth moving mountains existed and they 
were deprived of their means and powers of locomotion by Indra 
and his thunderbolt ; that on one occasion the Vindhya moun- 
tain towered up so high, of set and spiteful purpose, to outvie the 
Himalaya, that danger arose to the peaceful routine of the other 
heavenly bodies and the Rishi Agastya (the name of a star) had 
to move down from his position in order to bring his influence to 
bear on the wrong-headed mountain and induce it to prostrate 
itself out of respect for the Rishi, in an attitude which, under the 
promise extorted from him by Agastya, cannot be changed till 
Agastya himself moves up again and travels back the way he 
went. This same Agastya had on another occasion to interfere 
in the affairs of our Earth to drink dry the ocean. Wealso read 
that after Indra had lopped off their wings the hills and moun- 
tains, unable to move about, lay very thick all over the rock- 
bound surface of the Earth; and that king Prithu, from whom 
the Earth derives one of her most common appellations in 
Prithivi, and who the Devi Bhadgavata vaguely hints is going to be 
the Vishnu of a future BrahmA4nda, flung these hills and moun- 
tains into the heaps that make up the great ranges of to-day,and 
so made the space of the plains for men to dwellin. We also 
read here and there of the great growths of the vegetable 
kingdom and their subsequent clearing by the humans; thus the 
primeval forests gave their daughter in marriage to the sons of 
Prachetas. Lastly some of the animals, ¢.g., Riksharajah and 
Jambanan already mentioned, and the Dig-gayas, Vardhas and 
Kachchhapas, the great elephants and boars and turtles that 
“support the earth,” also seem to precede Kadshyapa. Ananta, 
the endless serpent, too, who supports the Earth on one of his 
thousand hoods, in some accounts precedes Kashyapa, though 
in others he is the child of Kashyapa and Kadri. Such stories 
seem to support the theory above propounded as to the humans 
pre-existing some but not all animals. 
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From the above very cursory survey it would appear that we 
have, generally speaking, two kinds of Jivas on earth, (a) the 
Prajapatis, Rishis and Rulers, coming from beyond the Earth, as 
office-bearers and guides of evolution, and (b) various types of 
humans, animals, vegetables minerals, and others, also coming in 
various batches and at different times, from the Moon and other 
places, but coming here for their own evolution and being in a 
sense more identified with the Earth. It may be that some por- 
tion of class 6 may consist of Jivas of the very lowest and most 
incipient kind belonging to the Earth itself, properly, and differen- 
tiating out of the elemental substance of this planet, in which 
they have been locked up for vast ages, rather than coming over 
from any other planet. But the bulk of them would probably 
consist of the lunar and other Pitris, and the necessity for the 
lunar dynasty of Divine Kings may well lie in the fact that such 
a dynasty would possess some expert and specialist knowledge of 
these Pitris and would thus be of substantial help and use in 
co-working with the solar dynasty. 

Into the midst of the evolving lunar Pitris, at about the 
middle, it would seem, of the third race, descended the stream of 
Ganga. This stream seems to be the mass of the solar Pitris, 
though of course this is as much matter of theory and as much 
open to doubt as any other view put forward here. 

It has been said before that a Theosophical tradition is that 
some Jivas have come in from Venus. But the implication is 
that these Jivas are highly advanced adepts, some indeed rulers 
of adepts, and so they could scarcely be part of such a stream 
and mass as is indicated by the story of the descent of Ganga. 
At the same time the Paurdnic accounts of these seem to connect 
the stream with the race of the Bhrigus, the Rishis descended 
from Bhrigu, the father of Shukra-Venus. The place on earth 
where Ganga touched this planet seems to be Bhrigu-prapata, 
‘the descent or chasm or gorge of Bhrigu,” or Gangavatara, 
‘the descent or fall of Ganga,” a place or places identical with, 
or in the vicinity of, the Manasa-lake which the Kailasa-mountain, 
the dwelling-place of Shiva, or his manifestations or representa- 
tives on this earth, overhangs. The connection of Shiva with the 
descent of Ganga is more widely known than that of Bhrigu, but 
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the following facts will show that there is ground for believing in 
such a connection. 

King Sagara of the solar dynasty may be roughly assumed 
as reigning about the middle of the third race. His name means. 
“one born together with gara or venom.” While he was still 
in the womb, his stepmother gave poison to his mother. He was 
born together with that poison and so was called Sagara, indi- 
cating by his name that earthly sins were beginning to stain the 
purity of even the solar race. Sagara in turn had two wives; 
and it is significant that one of these, Sumati, was the sister of the 
great bird Suparna, the other being the daughter of a human 
king. Both were childless, and Sagara retired with them to 
the holy forest where the Bhrigu-Rishis dwelt. Bhrigu was 
pleased with their austerities and gave boons to the two wives, 
saying, ‘‘one of you will have sixty thousand sons and another only 
one, but this latter will be the ancestor of a long line of kings.” 
The human wife chose the latter; the sister of Suparna the 
sixty thousand. The sixty thousand were later on destroyed by 
the wrath of the Rishi Kapila, whom they insulted. The third 
descendant, Bhagiratha, of the other single son made great pen- 
ance and austerities, in accordance with the advice of Suparna 
and of the Bhrigu-Rishis, in order to bring down Ganga for the 
salvation of the sixty thousand lying in a vast heap of ashes all 
the while. Bhagiratha ultimately secured the grant of his wish 
from Brahma. But even thereafter a number of difficulties 
intervene in the accomplishment thereof. All new enterprises 
are naturally beset with difficulties in the beginning. The task 
of enlivening and leavening the dying and dead ashes of this 
Earth with a new stream of life from other worlds, may well 
be a task requiring preparation through the efforts of five genera- 
tions of divine kings, beginning with Sagara, and even then meet 
with serious obstacles. Brahma tells Bhagiratha that the task is 
impossible without the help of Shiva. And Shiva is therefore 
separately propitiated by Bhagiratha—a Theosophical tradition 
tells us that Shiva gives the individuality as Vishnu gives the 
organic life and Brahma the material form. In the story of 
Ganga we find that the stream passes through the hands of all 
the three Gods, or rather, strictly speaking, through the hands 
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of Brahma, the feet of Vishnu, and the head of Shiva. ‘‘ Gives 
the individuality ”’ does not mean ‘“‘ creates the Jiva.” A Jiva 
cannot be created newly at all. It only means “ brings over, or 
mediates, at the coming over of individual Jivas from one world 
to another to inhabit the physical forms evolving on this latter.” 
In the same way “ gives organic life’’ means ‘‘ gives manifesta- 
tion and definite direction to vital functions”’ and not ‘‘ creates 
vitality.”” So, too, ‘‘gives material form” does not mean 
“created matter” but only “ shapes pre-existing matter.” 

From the above it appears that Bhrigu and his race of Rishis 
have been connected with the descent of this stream at every 
stage in the capacity of guides and counsellors. 

We may turn for a moment to ask, as a side-question, 
whether it is possible that sixty thousand, as the number of Jivas 
to be saved by GangA, is a clue to the number of the Jivas that 
actually came over in that stream, or to the total numbers of 
evolving humanity, including all classes of Pitris. In recent 
Theosophical literature a statement has been hazarded (by Mr. 
Leadbeater) that the humanity with which an evolution is con- 
cerned numbers sixty thousand million Jivas; and taking the 
figures of the living human population of this earth from current 
geographies it would appear that from one-thirtieth to one- 
fortieth of this mass lives in physical bodies at a time, while the 
rest occupy the roomier realms of the astral and mental planes. 
This may or may not be. There is nothing inherently improb- 
able on either side. But of course definite and precise figures 
require a considerable amount of checking. At the same time it 
is very probable that the evolution of any single class of Jivas 
deals with as definite numbers as the administration of any earth- 
government and civilised state. 

As to the psychological nature of this stream we learn that 
Ganga hurls her torrent with premeditated and proud violence 
on the head of Shiva to test the powers of the Conductor and, 
in case of failure, to carry him along with herself into Patala, 
where another stream of her own has gone separately and with 
which our earth has apparently naught to do. But the Con- 
ductor is more than equal to the occasion. He flings broad the 
tangled forest of his locks and the whole volume of the waters 
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meanders in thin streaks therein for a whole year, as further 
preparation and maturation for beginning its open course of life 
upon the Earth, and then releases it. The violence of Ganga 
and the proud response of Shiva duly stamp the stream with the 
Ahathkara, the ‘individuality,’ that developes largely here. 
But there is something yet of defect. Released by Shiva, in its 
headlong course over the plains, the river disturbs the Rishi 
Jahnu in his meditations and flings about his utensils of worship. 
Jahnu finds himself compelled to drink up the whole stream and 
mature it further within himself. It finally issues by the ever- 
repeated endeavours of the devoted Bhagiratha, and rolls into 
the vast hollows dug in the till then even surface of the Earth by 
the sixty thousand, where their ashes are reposing, and fills out 
into the oceans of life that now envelope the Earth. 

Considering these stories in the sum, the theory which pro- 
visionally reconciles any apparent inconsistencies between the 
Theosophical and the PaurAnic traditions may be stated thus. 
Before the close of the lunar evolution some of the lunar Jivas, 
having mastered the lessons of that planet extra-rapidly, went off 
to Mercury, and others similarly to Venus, to progress further 
there. Those that went to Venus may be called the solar Pitris; 
those that went to Mercury may have another name—the Devi 
Bhégavata and some of the Upanishads mention seven classes of 
Pitris, vz., the Kavyavahas, Somas, Jamas, Aryam4as, Agnish- 
vattas, Barhishads, and Somapas. After the close of the lunar 
evolution, the bulk of the lunar Jivas came over here as ‘‘ lunar 
Pitris”’ and took up a place more or less in advance of the Jivas 
belonging strictly to the Earth, z.e., the Jivas locked up in the 
elemental substance of the Earth, a stage that should be lower 
than the mineral apparently. Later on, when the proper time 
arrived, the Pitris that had gone on to Venus and to Mercury came 
on to the Earth to join their fellow-lunars and take their proper 
place inthe Earth’s evolution. They came over under the guid- 
ance respectively of some high Beings or Adepts from each of 
the two planets, these Beings having progressed to such an ex- 
tent that they can be transferred or promoted from office to office 
in the general inter-planetary life of the Solar System and form 
part of, or be reunited into, the Primeval Hierarchy of Ruling 
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Beings, Prajapatis, Rishis, etc. Mars and Mercury, one the child 
of the Earth and the other of the Moon, might also be supposed 
to belong, like Venus, to other chains, a Martian chain and a 
Mercurial chain, rather than to be parts of the Terrene chain of 
globes, and the Mercurial chain and evolution to be older and 
the Martian younger than our Earth’s. 

With these very provisional theories we may bring the pre- 
sent excursus of a sober fancy into the domains of tradition and 
allegory to a close. 

BuaAGAvAN Das. 


JESUS AND CHRISTIANITY IN THE TALMUD 


From A JEw’s STANDPOINT 


THERE are some passages in the Talmud concerning Jesus and 
Christianity which I believe will prove of great interest and 
importance to the readers of THE THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 
Especially will this be so to those members of the Theosophical 
Society who, I am told, hold peculiar views regarding the date 
of the period of Jesus’ existence. 

But before we proceed with our main subject let us first of 
all understand what the Talmud is. The Talmud is a collection 
of documents which contain the legislation and traditions of the 
Jewish doctors, that are said to have been orally preserved from 
the primitive days of Moses onwards. Tradition says: ‘‘ When 
the Torah (or written Law) was given to Moses on Sinai, the Oral 
Law, or the Law of the Mouth, was also committed to the 
memory of Moses, who in turn transmitted it to the elders in a 
similar form. Moses committed the oral traditions—the interpre- 
tation or key to the written Law—to his disciple Joshua; Joshua 
to the elders, the elders to the Prophets, and the Prophets to the 
Men of the Great Assembly” (Avoth, i.). From the Men of the 
Great Assembly to the destruction of the second Temple, these 
traditions underwent a great evolution; for not only were fresh 
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traditions added to the old ones with the advance of time, but 
foreign ideas were also introduced and cultivated in the Jewish 
mind, all, however, being so far orally transmitted. 

After the destruction of the second Temple by Titus, Rabban 
Yochanan ben Zaccai, a disciple of Hillel, founded the great 
academy at Jamnia (70 A.c.) to which all the Jewish doctors 
flocked with the remnant of their disciples. The greatest names 
of the Talmud appeared from Jamnia, and the traditions were 
cultivated there with greater ardour than had been done while 
Jerusalem stood. But the entire dispersion of the Jewish race, 
after the resolute but disastrous attempt to create a new state by 
the valiant Bar-Cochba, rendered it absolutely impossible to 
continue the study of the Law orally. The Patriarch Yehudah I. 
perceived the danger of this great intellectual and social disaster 
to the race, and was the first doctor to commit the Mishnah to 
writing about the year Ig1 a.c. Numerous were the disciples of 
Juda, and they spread far and wide even to the depths of 
Babylonia, where they established the two renowned academies 
of Sura and Pumbeditha. Thus there arose a great literary 
activity, unheard of before or after in Jewish history, an activity 
the result of which Judaism feels to this day. These academies 
produced hundreds of rabbis and teachers, and every one of them 
had something to record in the name of their teachers or 
predecessors. 

For five hundred years this activity continued, until the 
whole vast code of laws, ceremonies, customs, traditions, fables, 
legends, enigmas, sayings, superstitions, and natural truths were 
finally compiled and transcribed by Rav Ashi and Ravena in the 
year 500 A.D., under the popular name of ‘‘ Talmud.” This 
Talmud is designated the ‘‘ Babylonian,” to distinguish it from 
the Palestinian collection, which was compiled by R. Yochanan 
about the end of the fourth century, and is a fourth the size of 
the Babylonian. 

The Talmud as a whole is divided into two great divisions 
(including both the Mishna, or the text, and the Gemara, or 
commentary) ; the Halacha, or legislation, and the Haggada, or 
the historical-philosophical-allegorical portion. 

The common text of the Haggada, in the passages concern- 
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ing Jesus and Christianity, has suffered severely from the folly of 
the unscrupulous censor. Many passages have been expunged 
and spurious words substituted for the correct ones. Fortunately 
the Amsterdam edition is as far as we know complete, and there 
is also a small volume extant containing a collection of all the 
omissions. 

Having introduced my readers to the Talmud, I shall now 
extract the passages which refer to Jesus and Christianity, and 
which will form the basis for the discussion to follow on the 
existence of Jesus and the development of Christianity from a 
Jewish standpoint. 


1. The Tanaic Rabbis have taught: The right hand of a man should 
always allure when the left hand repels; not like Elisha, who repelled Gehazi 
with both his hands, nor like Joshua ben Perachyah, who repelled Jesus the 
Nazarene with both his hands. What happened to Joshua ben Perachyah ? 
When King Alexander Janneus slew all the Rabbis, Rabbi Joshua ben 
Perachyah escaped to Alexandria in Egypt with Jesus. When peace was re- 
stored, Simon ben Setach [who was Queen Salome’s brother] sent the fol- 
lowing message: ‘“‘ From me Jerusalem, the Holy City, to thee Alexandria in 
Egypt. My sister dwells with thee [Joshua had been president of the San- 
hedrim] whilst Iam desolate.” Joshua understood the purport of the mes- 
sage, and returned accompanied by Jesus. On the way they lodged at an 
inn, where they were particularly well treated by the hostess; Joshua said by 


way of praise: “‘ How beautiful is this inn!” ‘‘ Yes,” answered Jesus, ‘she 
[the hostess] hath oval eyes.” ‘O wicked one!” retorted his master, 
“dost thou engage in this?” . . . . . Joshua then excommunicated 


him at the blast of four hundred trumpets. 

Jesus came daily to ask for pardon and to be received as a penitent, but 
was repelled on every occasion. One day he came whilst his master was re- 
citing the Shema [when speech is forbidden], Joshua thought of accepting 
him and beckoned him to wait until he had ended his devotions. But Jesus, 
thinking he was again repelled, went away and committed an idolatrous 
deed. 

Joshua ben Perachyah soon perceived the error he had committed, and 
grief-stricken he called uponiJesus to repent. But he replied: “I have it 
from tradition that whosoever sins and causes Israel to sin, is not urged to 
repent’; for he had bewitched, allured and caused Israel to sin. 

Jesus then made the Law as if two laws, and the kingdom was converted 
to Christianity (Minoth). (Sota, 47. A.) 


[Rashi, the greatest Jewish commentator, commenting on this passage, 
says that “the kingdom” means Rome, which ruled the world, and “was 
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converted to Christianity ” means “‘ those who follow after the error of him 
(Jesus) and his disciples were called Minim” (Christians).] 


2. We have been taught that on the eve of Passover Jesus was crucified, 
and the public crier went before him forty days before he was brought out 
to be stoned for the crime of having bewitched, corrupted, and caused Israel 
to sin, and proclaimed: ‘‘He who knows any merit regarding him, let him 
come and testify’; but none were found. He was therefore crucified on the 
eve of Passover. 

The Rabbis have taught further that Jesus left five disciples, namely: 
Mattai [Matthew], Niconi, Notzar, Bonai and Toudah. (Sanhedrin, 43. A.) 

3. When Rabbi Eliezer ben Hyrcanos [60-120 0f Christian era, one of the 
greatest sages of the Talmud, and brother-in-law of the Patriarch Gamaliel 
II.] was seized on the charge of being a Christian, he was brought before 
the judge for trial. The judge said: “Doth one so old as thou art engage in 
such worthless matters ?” 

Rabbi Eliezer answered: ‘‘I accept the true rebuke of the judge.” The 
judge applied this admission to his own authority, whereas Rabbi Eliezer 
said it only in reference to the Father in Heaven. “ Because thou hast 
admitted my righteous dealings with thee,” continued the judge, ‘ thou art 
discharged.” 

When Rabbi Eliezer came home, his disciples entered to console 
him on the misfortune of having been suspected as a Christian, but he 
would accept none of their consolation. 

“Rabbi!” said Akiba [who was still at that time his disciple], ‘‘ Permit 
me to say something which thou hast taught me.” ‘Say on,” he said. 
“Perchance thou didst formerly share a Christian opinion, for which thou 
hast now been charged as a Christian.” 

“ Akibal” said he, ‘‘ Thou remindest me of an incident which once 
happened unto me. One day whilst walking in the upper market-place of 
Shepphoris, a man whose name was Jacob, of the village of Scheniah [in 
Galilee] and who was a disciple of Jesus of Nazareth, accosted me. He 
said unto me: ‘ Thou shalt not bring the hire of an harlot or the price of a 
dog into the house of the Lord thy God [Dewut. xxiii. 17]. Would it be right 
to use it for the purpose of making a privy for the high-priest?’ I was 
silent. Then continued Jacob: ‘Thus I have been taught by my master 
Jesus of Nazareth, “ For it is gathered from the hire of an harlot, and they 
shall return to the hire of an harlot [Micah, i. 7],” that is to say, let impurity 
return to impurity.’ I was delighted with this interpretation, and because 
of this I have now been accused of being a Christian’ (Avoda Zara, 16. B.) 


4. The Tanaic Rabbis have taught: When Rabbis Eliezer ben Pardo 
and Chanena ben Teradion [one of the ten martyrs executed by Turnus 
Rufus] were seized on the charge of being Christians, Rabbi Eliezer said to 
Chanena ben Teradion: ‘“‘ Happy be thou, O Chanena, for thou hast been 
seized on one charge, but woe to me that I have been seized for five offences,” 
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But Rabbi Chanena answered: “ Happy be thou, O Eliezer, thou hast been 
seized on five charges and hast escaped [from Christian influence] ; but woe 
to me that I have been charged with one offence and have not escaped. 
Thou hast been engaged in the study of the Law and charity, whilst I en- 
gaged only in the study of the Law—therefore hath punishment overtaken 
me.” (Avoda Zara, 16. B.) 


[The compiler of the Gemara, commenting on this incident, remarks: 
‘‘ As Rav Huna said, ‘ He who engageth in study alone, is likened unto one 
who denies the existence of the Deity.’ ”] 


5. Aima-Salome, the wife of Rabbi Eliezer and sister of Rabban Gamaliel 
II., desired to expose the corruption of a Christian judge who enjoyed 
a reputation for integrity and impartiality. She conveyed to him secretly 
a golden lamp and asked him to order her brother (the Patriarch) to divide 
with her the inheritance left by their father Simon [who was slain at the 
destruction of Jerusalem]. But Gamaliel pleaded: ‘‘ According to the law 
of Moses a daughter cannot inherit where there is a son.’”’ The judge re- 
plied: ‘“‘ Now that you have no country, the Law of Moses is abolished, and 
the Evangel is substituted, which makes no distinction between son and 
daughter.” 

The next day Rabban Gamaliel bribed the judge with a Libyan ass. 
When the case came on for further hearing, the judge said to the litigants: 
“The Evangel is given, which is the fulfilment of the Law of Moses, 
and it is written therein, ‘I have not come to destroy, but to fulfil.’” 
(Sabbath, 116. B.) 


6. At the death of Rabbi Joshua ben Chananyah, the Rabbis cried out : 
“Who will now defend our cause against the Minim?” (Chagigah, 5. A.) 


[Rashi, the commentator, adds after Minim, “the disciples of Jesus, who 
reject the ordinances of the wise.’’] 


7. The Post-Mishnaic Rabbis have taught: An animal if slaughtered, 
even according to the Jewish rites, by a Min [Jewish-Christian] is like an 
animal offered to idols. His [the Min’s] bread is like the bread of a Cuthite 
[Samaritan] and his wine like that offered to idols. The books of the Law, 
the Prophets and Hagiographa which have been written by him, are like 
the books of magicians. (Chwullin, 13. A.) 


8. The books of the Minim [the Gospels of the Christians] are not to 
be kept from the fire on the Sabbath, but must be consumed on the spot 
with the names of God contained therein. 

Rabbi Joses said: On a week day let the names of God be cut out and 
hidden away, and the remainder burnt. Rabbi Tarphon declared: May I 
be deprived of my children, if I do not burn them with the names of God! 

Ifa man be pursued to death by a robber, or by a serpent, let him fly 
for refuge into a heathen temple rather than into the house of a Min; for 
idolaters sin unwittingly, but the Minim do so deliberately. 
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Rabbi Ismael said: If in order to make peace between husband and 
wife, the Law allows the name of God to be “ blotted out” [to be placed in 
the bitter waters], how much more shall the books of these men be destroyed 
who stir up enmity and angry feeling between Israel and their Father who 
is in Heaven. To them the words of David may be applied: “Do I not hate 
them, O Lord, that hate thee? Am I not grieved with those who rise up 
against thee? I hate them with perfect hatred, I reckon them my enemies.” 
(Sabbath, 116. A.) 


g. Rav Nachman said: We hold that a roll of the Law that has been 
written by a Min, shall be committed to the flames; if by a Gentile, let it be 
concealed ; if found in possession of a Min, and it cannot be ascertained 
whether he has transcribed it, let it be concealed; if found in the possession 
of a Gentile, some say let it likewise be concealed; others, that it may be 
used for reading. (Gittin, 45. B.) 


1o. A man must not carry or take from the Minim, he must not inter- 
marry with them, and must not accept their cures for diseases. 

Ben Dama, the nephew of Rabbi Ismael, was bitten by a snake. There 
came to him Jacob of the village of Scheniah, and offered to cure him [in 
the name of Jesus of Nazareth, his master (Tosephoth)|. But his uncle would 
not permit it, although Ben Dama offered to prove its legality from the Law 
of Moses, so he died without procuring help from Jacob the Christian. 

“ Blessed art thou, Ben Dama,” cried his uncle, “ for thy soul has de- 
parted in purity, and has not transgressed the ordinances of the wise.” 
(Avoda Zara, 27. B.) 


11. Rabban Gamaliel, whilst presiding at the academical Sanhedrim, 
said to the sages: Is there anyone present who is able to compose a blessing 
for Minim? Then Samuel the Little came forward and composed it [as 
follows] : 

To the apostates let there be no hope; then shall all the wickedness 
perish in a moment, and all thine enemies speedily shall be cut off, and the 
kingdom of pride Thou shalt uproot speedily, and break and cast down and 
humble it speedily in our day. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, breaker of the 
enemy, and humbler of the proud. (Beracoth, 29. A.) 


12. Mark Ukvah said: The voice of two daughters who cry from 
Gehenna, are they who exclaim, ‘“ Give, Give!” in this world, namely, 
Roman tax-collectors and Christians. [The former shout, “ Give taxes” ; 
the latter, ‘Give converts.”] None that go unto her return again, neither 
take they hold of the path of life. A speedy death awaits those who return 
to Judaism from Christianity, for they expire from remorse. 


13. Rabbi Abuhu [who lived in the third century and was a violent 
opponent of Christianity] said: The Shema was commanded to be repeated 
in a loud voice on account of the troubles caused by the Minim [Christians] 
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but at Neherdae in Babylon, where there are no Minim, they repeat the 
Shema to this day in a low voice. (Pesachim, 56. A.) 


14. Rav Saiseth, who was totally blind, ordered his servant to place him 
in any other but the Eastward direction when he wished to pray, because 
the Christians did so. (Bava Bathra, 25. A.) 


15. Accertain Christian asked Rabbi Chanena: Now that your Temple 
is burnt, you cannot cleanse yourselves from your ceremonial defilement, 
you are therefore unclean, for itis written [Lam., i. 9] “ Her filthiness abides 
in her skirts.” But Rabbi Chanena answered: Come and see what is 
written concerning them [the Jews] : “ Who remaineth among them in the 
midst of defilement” [Lam., xvi. 16]. [That is to say, even when Israelis 
defiled, the Shekinah dwells among them.] (Yoma, 57. A.) 

At the first appearance, these passages which I have extracted 
from the Talmud seem to be a medley of absurdities, uninteresting 
and valueless; butin truth they contain a vast store of historical 
and controversial information regarding a period of great histor- 
ical uncertainty. They are concealed in a cloak of obscurity, 
which, however, requires but a gentle touch to uncover them. 

Let us first consider extract 1, and try to discover the mean- 
ing of the assertion that Jesus flourished in the days of Joshua 
ben Perachyah, exactly a century prior to his birth. A thorough 
investigation of the passage reveals its inconsistency, and it may 
easily be conceived that it has a feigned meaning. 

The latter part, which tells usthat Rome became converted to 
Christianity, betrays the unhistorical nature of the former, which 
asserts that Jesus was a desciple of Joshua ben Perachyah. For 
if Jesus had really lived in Ben Perachyah’s time, the kingdom 
could not have become converted to Christianity. For in Joshua 
ben Perachyah’s time the Romans were just beginning their 
conquests in the East, and were as yet absolute strangers to 
Judea and the Jews. It was only after the death of Alexander 
Janneus, when civil war broke out between his sons, Hyrcanos 
and Aristobulus, that Pompey and his legions entered Jerusalem. 
Therefore by the inconsistency of the passage, and by historical 
demonstration, we arrive at the conclusion that Jesus really 
flourished in Herod’s and Hillel’s time. 

But why was Jesus thought to have existed in Ben Perach- 
 yah’s age when he flourished a century later? What was the 
reason for this historical blunder ? 
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The unknown scribe who wrote this passage must have been 
well versed in the Gospels, for he exhibits a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the Evangelists’ traditions. The writer’s intention 
was to suppress the fact of Jesus’ existence in Hillel’s time, 
because the Minim or Christians boasted themselves over the 
realisation of the supposed prophecy of Jesus, viz., the destruction 
of Jerusalem. We ascertain this from extract 15, where a Chris- 
tian brings forward the destruction of the Temple as the cause of 
Israel’s defilement. 

The writer then fixed upon the age of Joshua ben Perachyah 
for two reasons: in the first place in order that the Christians 
might not think the destruction of Jerusalem a consequence of its 
rejection of Jesus; and secondly, because the time of Herod 
coincided in events with that of Joshua ben Perachyah. 

King Alexander Janneus slew all the Rabbis with the excep- 
tion of Judah Tabbai, Simeon ben Setach, and Joshua ben 
Perachyah. Herod, in like manner, slew all the members of the 
Sanhedrim, with the exception of Shammai and Hillel. 

The New Testament narrates the flight of Jesus to Egypt 
under the protection of his adopted father Joseph, which 
occurred in Herod’s time. The writer of the Talmudic passage 
relates a similar story of Josuha’s flight to Egypt, accompanied 
by his disciple Jesus. 

Yet another coincidence! We are told in the Gospels that 
an angel appeared to Joseph and requested him to return with 
Jesus, “‘for they are dead who sought the young child’s life.” 
A corresponding message is forwarded by Simeon ben Setach to 
Joshua ben Perachyah, who returns with his disciple Jesus. 

As far as I am able to judge, this tradition must have been 
created in the second century, at a time when polemical con- 
troversies were the order of the day between Jews and Jewish- 
Christians. 

There is not the faintest doubt that the passage is a feigned 
one; but if any doubt remain on the subject I can still further 
strengthen my position by further evidence drawn from Jewish 
tradition and literature. 


Moses LEVENE. 
(0 BE CONCLUDED) . 
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[The subject treated of in Mr. Levene’s paper, though of 
the utmost obscurity, is of very great interest to students of the 
origins of Christianity. I am, therefore, very pleased to offer 
the hospitality of our pages to one who can look at the matter 
from the Jewish standpoint. The matter, however, is not to be 
disposed of without further consideration, for the passages 
quoted have formed the ground of most bitter controversy, and 
the most contradictory propositions have been argued from them. 
When Mr. Levene’s paper, therefore, is concluded I propose to 
write a series of articles on all the Jewish Jesus passages and 
stories, not, however, from a Christian standpoint as opposed to 
a Jewish standpoint, but asa contribution to an independent 
investigation of the Talmud statements and their medizval deve- 
lopments, to discover whether there may possibly be any historical 
traces left in this strange legendary chaos.—G. R. S. M.] 


THE ERA OF THE PRIMEVAL ZOROGASTER 


THERE is no more intricate and controversial subject among 
scholars of Zoroastrianism than the question of the era of Zoro- 
aster, though perhaps to a student of Theosophy it is compara- 
tively of less importance. The scholars of Zoroastrianism differ 
so widely with regard to the period at which Zoroaster existed, 
that if we were to take all the statements adduced by them as 
true of a single person they would lead us to believe that the 
person about whom such statements have been made was a purely 
mythical entity. One party relies on the Greek authorities, 
while the other on the Pahlavi. The discussions are all based 
on the assumption that Zoroaster is a single individual, to whom 
alone all the records found in the Avesta literature are referred. 
H. P. Blavatsky long ago treated the question far otherwise (The 
Theosophist, vol. iv., June, July, 1883), stating boldly that there 
was not one Initiate only named Zoroaster, but several, and that 
the name was a generic term or title rather than a proper noun, 
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“Between Zoroaster, the primeval institutor of ‘sun- 
worship,” she says, ‘‘and Zarathushtra, the principal expounder 
of the occult properties and transcendental powers of the divine 
(Promethean) Fire, there lies the abyss of ages. The latter was 
one of the earliest hierophants, one of the first Athravans (priests 
or teachers of ‘ fire’), while the Zoroaster of ‘Gustasp’ was 
living some 4000 years B.c. Indeed Bunsen places Zoroaster in 
Baktria and the emigration of the Baktrians to the Indus at 
3784 B.c. And this Zoroaster taught, not what he had learned 
‘from,’ but with the Brahmans, 7.¢., at Airyanam Vaego, since 
what is identical with Brahmanical symbolism is found but in 
the earlier Vedas, not in any of the later Commentaries ; so that 
it may be even said of the Vedas themselves, that though com- 
piled in the land of the Seven Rivers, they existed ages before in 
the North.” 

Orthodox P&rsi? opinion is also gradually approaching to- 
wards the above view. In the course of a conversazione held in 
honour of Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, of the Columbia 
University, Ervad Jivanji Jamshedji Modi is reported to have 
expressed the same view, that there was not one person named 
Zoroaster, but several. 

The question then is: Which of the Zoroasters is it whose 
era we require to establish? Clearly it is the ‘“‘son of Pouru- 
shaspa,”’ mentioned in the Avesta. 

In taking the Avesta authorities we find two native-places 
assigned to him; one account placing him in Rae, another in 
Atropatene. ‘‘ To decide which of the two places,’’ says the 
writer of the Introduction to the Vendiddd (Sacred Books of the 
East, vol. iv.), ‘“‘ had the better claim to be called the native- 
place of Zoroaster is of course impossible. The conflict of the 
two traditions must be interpreted as an indication that both 
places were important seats of the Magian worship. That both 
traditions may rely on the Avesta is, perhaps, a sign that the 
Avesta contains two series of documents, the one emanating from 
the Magi of Raghi [Rae], and the other from the Magi of Atro- 
patene. Which of the two places had the older claim is alsoa 
question hardly to be settled in the present state of our know- 
ledge. Whether Magism came from Ragha to Atropatene, or 
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from Atropatene to Ragha, in either case it had its origin in 
Media.” 

Traditionally it is believed that Zoroaster was the son of 
Pourushaspa, who existed in the reign of Gustaspa. Gustaspa is 
said to have lived, as we have seen above, about 4000 B.c. We 
do not know definitely whether this date is reliable, or whether 
Pourushaspa and Gustaspa existed at two entirely different 
epochs, or whether the Avesta records mix up all the Zoroasters 
into one. Zoroaster, the son of Pourushaspa, as described in 
the oth Ha of the Yasna, may even have existed at an epoch pre- 
historical, as we shall presently see, for we may take him to bea 
person existing at a time contemporaneous with the submergence 
of Poseidonis ; or even earlier, in mid-Atlantean times. 

In the gth HA of the Yasna we read : ‘‘ Who was the fourth 
man who prepared thee, O Haoma! for the corporeal world? 
What blessedness was given him? What gain did he acquire ? 
Thereupon gave Haoma answer: He the holy, and driving death 
afar, Pourushaspa was the fourth man who prepared me for the 
corporeal world. This blessedness was given him, this gain did he 
acquire, that thou, O Zarathustra! wast born to him, the just, in 
Pourushaspa’s house, the Daeva’s foe, the friend of Mazda’s lore, 
famed in Airyena Vaegah ; and thou, O Zarathustra ! didst recite 
the first the Ahunavairya, four times intoning it, and with verses 
kept apart [(Pazand) each time with louder and still louder voice] . 

“And thou didst cause, O Zarathustra! all the demon gods 
to vanish in the ground who aforetime flew about this earth in 
human shape (and power. This hast thou done), thou who hast 
been the strongest, and the staunchest, the most active, and the 
swiftest, and (in every deed) the most victorious in the two spirits’ 
world. 

“Yea, I make my claim on thee that I may overwhelm the 
angry hate of haters, of the Daevas and of mortals, of the 
sorcerers and sirens, of the tyrants, and the Kavis, of the Kar- 
pans, murderous bipeds, of the sanctity-destroyers, the profane 
apostate bipeds, of the wolves four-footed monsters, of the 
invading host, wide-fronted, which with stratagems advance.” 

In the above HA various monsters are hinted at, such as the 
ashmogh, mairya bizangra and others, but as these do not now 
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exist, they are considered as myths, and the translators have 
tried to change the meaning of some of the original words. 
For example, the word ashmogh is applied at present to a man 
who purposely misrepresents or misinterprets religious doctrines, 
while its original meaning seems to be different. ‘A ‘ flying 
camel,’” says H. P. B., ‘‘is indeed too much for the most liberal- 
minded F.R.S. Nevertheless, the Zohar, which can hardly be 
expected to use the language of a Cuvier, was right in its descrip- 
tion, for we find it called in the old Zoroastrian MSS. aschmogh, 
which in the Avesta is represented as having lost after the Fall 
‘its nature and its name,’ and is described as a huge serpent with 
a camel’s neck. ‘ There are no winged serpents, nor veritable 
dragons,’ asserts Salverte. . . . ‘Grasshoppers are called by 
the Greeks winged serpents, and this metaphor may have created 
narratives on the existence of winged serpents.’ There are none 
now ; but there is no reason why they should not have existed 
during the Mesozoic age; and Cuvier, who has reconstructed 
their skeletons, is a witness to ‘flying camels.’ Already, after 
finding simple fossils of certain saurians, the great naturalist has 
written, that ‘if anything can justify the Hydra and other 
monsters, whose figures were so often repeated by medieval 
historians, it is incontestably the Plesiosaurus.’’’* 

Mairya bizangra is translated now as a “‘ man of the nature 
of a serpent,” or ‘‘ murderous biped,” but if mairya can be taken 
as a serpent, the phrase would mean a two-legged serpent or a 
dragon. 

The reference to the existence of monsters hinted at above 
can be supplemented from the Bundahish (ch. xv.) also, wherein 
it is stated that, ‘“‘as there were ten varieties of man, and fifteen 
races from Fravak, there were twenty-five races all from the seed 
of Gayomard ; the varieties are such as those of the earth, of 
the water, the breast-eared, the breast-eyed, the one-legged, 
those also who have wings like a bat, those of the forest, with 
tails, and who have hair on the body.” This account, occurring 
as it does immediately after the description of the progeny of 
the hermaphrodite Mashya-Mashyoi, may belong to a remoter 
period; but as it gives us some clue to imagine the monsters 
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of the Third and Fourth Races, it is considered advisable to add 
it here. 

Now let us open The Secret Doctrine and glance at the Stanzas 
of Dzyan. 

“31, . . . THEY (the animals) BEGAN TO BREED. THE 
TWO-FOLD MAN (then) SEPARATED ALSO. HE (man) SAID, ‘LET 
US AS THEY; LET US UNITE AND MAKE CREATURES.’ THEY 
DID. 4 68) 

‘*32. . . . AND THOSE WHICH HAD NO SPARK, THE 
‘NARROW-BRAINED,' TOOK HUGE SHE-ANIMALS UNTO THEM. 
THEY BEGAT UPON THEM DUMB RACES. DUMB THEY WERE (the 
‘ narrow-brained’) THEMSELVES. BUT THEIR TONGUES UNTIED. 
THE TONGUES OF THEIR PROGENY REMAINED STILL. MONSTERS 
THEY BRED. A RACE OF CROOKED, RED-HAIR-COVERED MON- 
STERS, GOING ON ALL FOURS. A DUMB RACE, TO KEEP THE 
SHAME UNTOLD.” 

Commenting on the above, H. P. B. says: “‘ The animals 
‘separated the first,’ says Stanza 31. Bear in mind that at 
that period men were different, even physiologically, from what 
they are now having passed the middle point of the Fifth 
Race. Weare not told what the ‘huge she-animals’ were; but 
they certainly were as different from any we know now, as were 
the men.” 

The Daevas and the monsters of the Avesta can thus be very 
easily compared with those of The Secret Doctrine. They cannot 
be taken as myths, simply because they do not exist now, but 
can be taken as facts in nature, as has already been proved as 
far as the geological and archeological branches of modern 
advanced science are concerned. Skeletons belonging to gigantic 
men and curious animals have been found, the like of which no 
longer exist on earth. If such men and animals once existed— 
a fact which cannot be denied—then the Avesta records cannot 
be pure myths, but hints of archaic facts. 

The above condition of affairs is considered as corresponding 
to the Miocene period of modern science; and we are allowed 
to have a peep into the Mesozoic period also. ‘‘ Deinosaurs,” 
says A. R. Proctor, ‘‘ which may be regarded as a connecting 
link between birds and reptiles, appeared and disappeared during 
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the Mesozoic era—becoming extinct, like other transitional types, 
within a comparatively short time, though the absolute duration 
of their existence on the earth may probably be measured by 
millions of years. The footprints of some of these creatures, 
which walked on their hind legs, were mistaken by the earlier 
geologists for the traces of gigantic birds; but although birds, 
and gigantic ones, appeared during the Mesozoic ages, the 
deinosaurs were not flying creatures. When we consider the 
enormous size of some of them, as the Brontosaur, whose feet left 
imprints a square yard in area; the Stegosaur, whose bony back 
plates were three feet across; and the Aflantosaur, the most 
massive of all known creatures, probably of all creatures which 
have ever existed (it seems to have been about Ioo feet long and 
30 feet high), we may regard the power of flying as not one which 
deinosaurs needed or were likely to possess.”* Not only so; in 
Tertiary ages, i.¢., in a comparatively recent or later period, also, 
gigantic cetacean sea mammals, the ancestors of the whales, 
dolphins and kindred races of our own times, are said to have 
gradually taken the place of the monstrous sea-saurians of pre- 
ceding ages. Why, then, should we dub the sacred records of 
nations myths? 

Analogically we may say the human constitution must have 
been in proportion to the size of the other animals, as well as 
his power and capacity, holy or nefarious, and hence those who 
were holy were called the Pahilvas, and the nefarious, the Daevas. 

“The Iranians have a reference,” says The Secret Doctrine, 
‘to the later Atlanteans in Yasna, ix. 15. Tradition maintains 
that the ‘Sons of God,’ or the great Initiates of the Sacred 
Island, took advantage of the Deluge to rid the earth of all the 
Sorcerers among the Atlanteans. The said verse addresses 
Zoroaster as one of the ‘Sons of God.’ Itsays: ‘ Thou O 
Zarathushtra, didst make all demons (7.e., Sorcerers), who before 
roamed the world in human forms, conceal themselves in the 
earth’ (i.¢., helped them to get submerged).” 

It is clear enough now that Zoroaster, the son of Pourushaspa, 
may have existed during the period of the Atlanteans, and that 
the reference in the gth Ha of the Yasna may be to the later 


*'The Stream of Life,’; an article in Knowledge, January 2nd, 1888. 
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Atlanteans. It remains to be seen, then, at what period the 
Atlanteans rose, fell and vanished. If we can find out at least 
an approximation we may place the holy son of Pourushaspa 
in that period. The maps given in the Story of Atlantis 
may prove very useful here, as they give us some idea about the 
rise, fall and submergence of the race of the giant-sorcerers. 


From years. Up to years. 
Map 1. Atlantis at its Prime te I,000,000 800,000 
,, 2. Atlantis in its decadence ftir the main 
catastrophe Sas “Fe 800,000 200,000 
» 3- Ruta and Daitya [Ratus and fee of 
the Avesta] “Ss ae 200,000 80,000 
» 4. Poseidonis ... ee ae ance 80,000 9564 B.C. 


We can thus place one Zarathushtra even as early as between 
the period of 800,000 and 200,000 years, as elsewhere we are told 
that ‘‘most of the later islander Atlanteans perished in the 
interval between 850,000 and 700,000 years ago, and that the 
Aryans were 200,000 years old when the first great ‘island’ or 
continent was submerged.’’* It is said that the main continent 
perished in the Miocene period. 

We cannot assign him any period nearer than the above, as 
we shall see from other evidence. In the gth Ha of the Yasna 
quoted above Pourushaspa is said to have ‘‘ prepared’? Haoma 
before Zoroaster was “‘ born ”—born of Dugdure, which is said 
to mean Fish, and the symbolical Fish called Kara, which he 
invokes in the 19th Fargard of the Vendiddd, “ that lives beneath 
waters in the bottom of the deep sea,’’ which preserves the 
White Haoma, the Tree of Life and Immortality,t round which 
the Fish circles. As to the esoteric interpretation of Pou- 
rushaspa, his father, we have not come across any scriptural 
explanation. 

“We have no right,” says H. P. B., in The Theosophist (vol. 
vi.), ‘to give out in this journal the correct number of years or 
rather of ages upon ages, since—according to the doctrines of 
the Secret Science—the first seeds of Magianism were sown by 
the hand of the Being to whose duty it falls to rear, nurse and 
guide the tottering steps of the renascent human races, that 


* The Secret Doctrine, ii. 395, 0.€. 


+ The word Haoma means various things; it means the Tree of Life, it is also 
the name of an Intelligence, as well as that of a person. 
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awake anew to life on every planet in its turn, after its periodical 
‘obscuration.’ It goes as far back as the days of our local 
Manvantara, so that seeds sown among the first ‘ Root-Race’ 
began sprouting in its infant brain, grew up and, commencing to 
bear fruit towards the latter part of the Second Race, developed 
fully during the Third into what is known among Occultists as the 
‘Tree of Knowledge’ and the ‘ Tree of Life’—the real meaning of 
both having been, later on, so sadly disfigured and misinterpreted 
by both Zoroastrians and Christians.” 

H. P. B. may not have thought it advisable to give any 
figures in the earlier days of the Society, but subsequent asser- 
tions found in The Secret Doctrine lead us to come to certain 
conclusions. We suggest then, that Zarathushtra, the Son of 
Pourushaspa, belongs to the Third Root Race, and could not 
have lived later than 200,000 years ago. Of course this will 
appear as an audacious leap in the dark to many, but it has 
been taken in a natural way. Other Zoroasters may have 
existed subsequently; but the Son of Pourushaspa was the 
primeval ancestor of Pre-Aryan ‘‘ Zoroastrianism.” 


N. F. BILtmoria. 


Tuoucnt that great hearts once broke for, we 
Breathe cheaply in the common air.—LoweELt. 


Ir there is such a thing as demonstration people must condescend 
to investigate.x—CLEMENT oF ALEXANDRIA. 
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THE MYSTIC ELEMENTS IN THEsS pie 
OF ST. PATRICK AND ST. BRIpgS 


LET me now put forward my tentative theory with regard to 
these two Irish saints. I do not think, as some have thought, 
that they had no existence. It seems to me that this is ex- 
tremely unlikely to have been the case. It is, however, a very 
extraordinary circumstance that it is impossible to obtain more 
definite evidence of the existence of Patrick ; it is very strange 
that Bede is silent concerning him, while he mentions Palladius, 
whose mission failed. 

Now my reason for laying stress upon this point is as fol- 
lows. The Culdees, the British Church as a whole, was thought 
to be heretical by Rome.t It is mot a fact, so far as I can see, 
that the Culdees were lax; though they, like the Essenes, had 
different orders in their ranks, some were married, some celibate. 
There are indications that some, at least, were considered to be 
of superior sanctity, and the lives of the whole body were com- 
mended even by their opponents. The fact that a presbyter of 
the Culdees had authority over men in the Church who did not 
follow the Culdee Rule, seems to denote the superior holiness of 
some among the body. The learning of the Culdees has been 
admitted ; it is said that the monks of Iona were replaced by 
men of “less learning” and ‘‘more orthodoxy.” Now the 
Gnostic communities, as Mr. Mead has frequently pointed out, 
were men of learning, differing in doctrine and practice from the 
less instructed communities of Christians; he has also shown 
that there was among these early Gnostic Christians a greater holi- 
ness of life, and a greater freedom of doctrine, than among their 


* See the last number, ‘‘ The ‘ Lives’ of St. Patrick and St. Bride.” 


+ Since it is not known when Christianity was introduced into these Isles, I 

_cannot see why the British Church is not justified in claiming an equal antiquity, 

and possibly a purer and more mystical doctrine, than that of Reme, together with 
a greater freedom of belief. 
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successors. The Gospel of John, it has been said, is a Gnostic 
Scripture teaching the doctrine of the mystic Christ ;* it was an 
attempt to build the teaching of the Gnosis into a framework of 
the legends of a mighty life which was lived here upon earth; to 
wit, the human life and incarnation of a great Teacher. It has, 
we know, been doubted whether He, the great Founder of the 
Christian Faith, ever lived and taught on earth. Contemporary 
historians are strangely silent respecting Him. We are told 
that the traditions concerning the life of the historical Jesus were 
used by certain pious writers as a background, or as a centre 
round which to write the story of the ‘‘ Christ of the Mysteries,” 
the Christ principle in the human soul. The same thing has 
been done in the Pistis Sophia. 

In view of this practice of the Gnostics, it is to mean in- 
teresting and suggestive fact to find indications of what seems 
to me to be a like practice in Ireland. It does not make the 
figure of Saint Patrick less real because his life, the life of a great 
saint and evangelist, has been taken as a ground-work on which 
to build a mystic allegory of the soul. 

I suggest then that Patrick’s history is in the main true; 
that he did exercise a strong moulding force upon the early 
British Church in Ireland; that he received training where 
Gildas was trained, in the same mystical school, if not at the 
same place geographically.+ I suggest it is also true that he 
was trained in Gaul and in Italy, that he there received that 
initiation or illumination symbolised as the vision of God ona 
mountain, or the receiving of the “little staff’ of Christ.t He 
probably came, as other great souls came, to an already existent 
Irish Church of which Kiaran was a member; he was received 
by the learned Irish Christians as a man of knowledge, versed in 
the mysteries of the soul and the inner planes.§ He was also 


* The unorthodox monks of Iona referred the origin of their heretical doctrines 
to John. 


+ I think there may have been an actual centre of learning at Nemthor ; at the 
same time I believe the statements may also refer to that ‘‘ Holy Tower” in which 
the soul of every mystic is ‘‘ born.” 


{ See in connection with this symbol Fragments of a Faith Forgotten, p. 222. 

§ The Irish MSS. show a certain complexity of conception with regard to the 
nature of the soul. For example, in some Irish notes to the Calendar of Oengus 
the Culdee these words occur: ‘God and man are a decad, i.e., the threeness of 


the Trinity, and the fourness of the body, air and earth, fire and water, and the 
three senses of the mind." 
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received by such of the Fili and Magi as had sufficient know- 
ledge to perceive that the Wisdom which lay behind pure 
Christianity and pure Druidism was the same; that is to say, by 
such learned men of the old Faith as had at once real know- 
ledge and pure and unselfish purpose in acquiring and applying 
it. 

I believe, however, that when we are dealing with the 
written records of St. Patrick’s life, we are dealing largely with 
allegory. 

It is true the mark of St. Patrick’s work endures, and therefore 
I believe he lives ; but his ‘‘ Lives” are strangely unreal considered 
as the record of events which took place on the physical plane 
in comparatively recent days. The birth and childhood of the 
Christian Church in Britain was cast in stormy and unsettled 
times ; those were days of wars and tumults, of violent raids and 
depredations. It is very likely that a boy should have been torn 
from his parents in Britain and sold as aslavein Ireland. Never- 
theless the account of his bondage in “‘ four houses ” sounds very 
much like an allegory. Take for example the already quoted 
statement respecting the ‘‘ zeal of his service.” If this be not 
allegorical, if it was not known to be so by the readers for whom 
it was intended, is it conceivable that it could, in any age,-be set 
down as a fact to be believed ? 

Mark! it is not stated that a miracle was wrought; that 
Patrick, by illusion, appeared in four places simultaneously. 
Could any owner of a slave be absolutely unaware that his 
property belonged to, and zealously served, three other families ? 
But if the statement be an allegorical and figurative method of 
stating a fact, the case is altered. What if the bondage be the 
binding of the real man, the Christ within the soul, within the 
limitations of the bodies or of the planes of matter? If it beso, 
we shall find less difficulty in accepting the statement as to the 
perfect service in four households. ‘‘ Yoga is skill in action” ; 
the truly spiritual man should serve fully, freely, perfectly in any 
‘“ household”? wherein his service lies; nor should any service 
suffer, because another is performed accurately and thoroughly. 
The four houses suggest the same idea as that which we speak of 
as “the lower quaternary’; bondage in the house of a magician 
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suggests the thraldom of the soul in the world—méAyA;; it is the 
bondage of illusion, of illusory knowledge, of the lower psychism, 
of the lower mind; call it by what phrase we will we all feel the 
bondage in one form or another, even though some of us do not 
as yet realise that we feel it. 

If we take point for point in the recorded lives of Patrick 
and Bridget I think we shall find accumulating proofs of their 
allegorical character. Both saints are enslaved by a magician. 
Bride converts her owner ; Patrick converts the son and daughters 
of his master, who sees them consumed with heavenly fire. This 
seems to me to hint at the transmutation of the powers of the 
mind and of the emotional nature; it seems to symbolise the 
binding of them to the service of the spiritual man. Milcho con- 
sumes himself and his house with fire at the approach of his 
former slave, who returns gloriously after his vision of God “on 
the mountain.” Is it not said that there is indeed a divine fire 
which burns that which is impure in the personality ; is it not 
also said that the ‘‘ house ”’ of the individuality, the causal body, 
is “consumed” at a certain stage in the evolution of the soul ?* 
Patrick.is represented as having been made a swineherd ;t Bride 
is a herder of cows, a ‘milk maid,”{ she is sickened by the 
magician’s food (the knowledge of the world) and he, in remorse, 
feeds the enslaved maiden on the milk of a white cow.§ Bride 
converts her master; in other words purifies the personality.|| 
In the life of Bride there are many indications that the allusions 
to Christ are intended to imply a mystic spiritual principle in the 
soul, and not the great Christian Master. For example, take 
such a passage as the following: ‘‘ This is the father of that holy 

* It is said that the ‘‘ causal body’ vanishes when the ego gains its first experi- 
ence of buddhic consciousness, at the first Initiation. It is after Patrick’s vision 


“on the mountain” that Milcho consumes his house at the approach ot his freed 
slave. 


t+ I have commented already in previous papers on thissymbolism of the swine 
and the swineherd. 


¢~ Ina Gaelic Herding Chant she is called ‘the milk maid of the smooth white 
palms.” In Mr. Whitley Stokes’ translation of the Amra (Revue Celtique, vol. xx.) 
he notes the figurative use of language in these old MSS. For example, he says 
‘* milking in "’ is used to denote “‘ instruction.” 


§ Compare also the old Irish symbol of the white '' cow of wisdom ’’ (Wilde). 


|| Bride is illegitimate. It will be remembered how this symbolism is used in 
the Grecian myths. The Gods are often born of the amours of Zeus with another 
than Hera (matter). 
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virgin, the Heavenly Father; this is her son, Jesus Christ; this 
is her fosterer, the Holy Ghost”; she is spoken of as “f the Mary 
of the Gael,” ‘‘the branch with blossoms, the Mother of Christ.” 

To return to the Life of Saint Patrick. If the Confession 
was written by him, I do not believe he intends to imply that he 
was twice enslaved. When he speaks of his second captivity I 
believe he intends to denote that more or less intolerable bond- 
age from which we all suffer. It presses hardly or lightly 
according to the phase of consciousness through which we are 
passing at the time. Sometimes we forget the fetters, sometimes 
we feel and think of nothing else; but they are always there 
and, I suppose, always will be, till we reach the service that is 
perfect freedom. So again he writes a universal autobiography 
when he speaks of his “ buffetings by Satan,” from which he is 
delivered by the “‘ power of the sun,” the power of the Life of the 
Logos within his heart. 

Patrick’s miracles are told of many holy men; in them there 
are lacking the distinctive touches, such as appear in the stories of 
the wonder-working of Columba. For this reason, and for others, 
I think that Columba’s Life is chiefly biography pure and simple. 
And in mentioning Columba I would remark, in support of my 
view of the allegorical aspect* of the history of Saint Patrick, 
that there is a most curious linking into a trinity of these fol- 
lowers of ‘‘ Christ, the Head ’’—Patrick, Bride, and Columba. It 
is said that : ‘‘ Between St. Patrick of the Irish, and Bridget and 
Columba, a friendship of love took place.” + Now, the date of 
Patrick’s birth is given as 372, and he died in 493, according to 
the Four Masters ; Columba was born in 521. If these dates are 
correct they preclude the possibility of ‘‘a friendship of love” 
between Patrick and Columba on the physical plane, unless it be 
assumed that Patrick reincarnated in Columba’s lifetime. 

I do not, as aforesaid, deny the reality of the personality of 
Patrick, and I think it is quite possible that St. Bride also was 
a real personage ;{ nevertheless, I think their lives have been 


* When I use the phrase ‘‘ allegorical aspect, I do not imply that the Lives 
have no foundation in fact. 


+ Book of Armagh. Soin the Gospel story are Peter, fone and Mary Magda- 
lene specially honoured as immediate followers of the Lor 


t I feel less certain of this ; the more so, because I think that Bride seems to be 
identical with a pre-Christian fire-goddess of the Irish, 
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used as a platform on which to erect another structure, to tell 
of a life no less true because it is universal—the common history 
of the mysterious inner unfolding of the Divine in man. 


I. Hooper. 


FORGOTTEN ENGLISH MYSTICS—NO. II.» 


‘‘ THe CLoup or UNKNOWING”’ 


In the Revelations of Mother Juliana we had a very beautiful 
specimen of what are known in the Catholic Church as ‘“ private 
revelations.” There are many good souls, within and without our 
own Society, to whom it is a matter often of daily experience 
that such revelations have not ceased in our own day; souls 
who are consoled and comforted, as was Mother Juliana, by 
the visions of the Higher Truth shown them by Those who take 
an interest in their spiritual development. It must not, however, 
be supposed that these visions are, in themselves, to be anxiously 
desired by those wishful to enter upon the Path. They rather 
belong to the category of ‘‘ milk for babes”’ than of the ‘strong 
meat” needed by serious fighters. As the Master said to the 
highly favoured Thomas, who was permitted to satisfy his doubts 
by laying his finger into the wounds shown on the risen Body: 
** Blessed are they who have mot seen and yet have believed.” 
And we are assured that when an aspirant succeeds in gaining 
entrance to the Path, the first test which lies before him is the 
blank darkness in which all these pass away, that he may learn to 
conquer by the strength of his own soul, without help and (as it 
seems to him in the darkness) without hope from without. 
When this conquest is completely achieved, he will no 
longer receive revelations, but open his eyes and see for himself 
whatever he desires. This is another thing altogether. The 
“* Prophet ” of the Old Testament was but a man ‘‘ to whom the 
Word of the Lord came”; his vision strictly limited to what 


* See the September number, 19090 
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the Lord pleased to show him, unable to speak a word but those 
which the Lord might put into his mouth. But when (in the 
language of our books) a man has learned to stand, to hear, to 
speak in the presence of the Masters, he has become, like the 
Christ, one who ‘‘ needeth not that anyone should tell him, for 
he knows their thoughts, and what is in man.” But there is no 
way to this but through the darkness; and the main object of 
all writers on the spiritual life, to whatever form of religion they 
may happen to belong, is to give such guidance and comfort as 
is possible to souls struggling through this deepest of human 
tribulation to the daylight beyond. 

I say, ‘‘ to whatever form of religion they may happen to be- 
long,” for it cannot be too often repeated that in dealing with the 
ascetic life we are on a plane far above and beyond, not only sec- 
tarian differences, the differences between one and another form of 
Christianity, but even the differences between Christianity and all 
other forms of faith. In the presence of these fundamental verities 
of human and divine natute, Hindu, Buddhist and Christian speak 
identically the same language, teach thesame, the oneand only Path. 
The great Christian Saints of the sixteenth century (St. Teresa, 
St. John of the Cross, St. Peter of Alcantara, and many more) 
write with full knowledge and deep insight of the Dark Night of 
the Soul; but this teaching goes back in an unbroken chain 
through the Benedictines and the Greek mystics, to the anchorites 
of the Egyptian Desert ; and they received it, in their turn, from 
the Buddhist ascetics who were their predecessors in the caves of 
the Thebaid and their masters inthe spiritual life. I venture this 
positive assertion on my own authority ; no one who knows any- 
thing of the Buddhist teaching can fail to recognise it in reading 
the Lives of the Fathers of the Desert, and he will observe how 
little change Christianity made. St. Paul, St. Hilarion, and all the 
great Saints of the Desert, were ‘‘ Buddhist”? monks who had 
learned to say God and Jesus instead of Nirvana and the Buddha; 
and when you find them ever complaining of the degeneration of 
their own companions from the glory of their Fathers, it is not to 
even nominally Christian Fathers that they are looking back with 
regret. In all time the official Church authorities have had the 
instinct of this, and have distrusted and done their best to dis- 
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courage the ascetic life, and many true Saints of God have ended 
their lives in the prison or on the scaffold, martyrs for the truth 
which all mystics know, that in the highest contemplation—the 
complete Union with the Higher Self—there vanishes away, not 
only the thought of the lower self, but every dogma of faith; nay, 
all remembrance of the Passion of Christ and the Atonement by 
His blood, all hope or dream of Heaven; ali mere matters of 
the lower life, left behind in rising to God. It is the same in 
India and in Tibet: the Upanishads, Shankaracharya, Arya- 
sangha, all teach the same doctrine. Nor could it be otherwise, 
for there never has been and never can be more than this 
one way upwards. 

In pursuance of my attempt to interest my readers in the old 
English religious writers, our far too much neglected spiritual 
ancestors—I have this time chosen a little book, well known by 
name to those who take an interest in such matters, but seldom 
(I fancy) by more than its name: the Divine Cloud of Unknowing. 
Of course the title refers to the interior darkness which makes 
the neophyte’s trial, the ‘‘ Dark Night of the Soul” upon which 
St. John of the Cross has written so fully and so wonderfully ; 
but I cannot help feeling also in the words a suggestion of the 
‘*Mr. Smith, Unlearner ” of that (to me) most striking of modern 
mystic writings, ‘‘An Unfinished Communication,” which forms 
one of C. H. Hinton’s Scientific Romances. I don’t know 
anything, in our times, of professedly religious or philosophical 
tendency which gives the feeling of so firm a grip of the Eternal 
Verities as this little story of Hinton’s; it has been passed over 
by reviewers as simply unintelligible, as it doubtless is to 
many besides reviewers; but it is full of the highest truths to 
those who have eyes to see. For the ‘‘ Divine Cloud of Un- 
knowing ’’—the darkness which we make for ourselves inten- 
tionally, that the light may shine on us, is indeed to a large 
extent one of “‘ Unlearning’’; not a mere blank ignorance, but 
an active crushing down of all the lower soul thinks it knows. 

The writer and the date of the book are both unknown to 
me. The Carthusians, indeed, claim it as the work of Maurice 
Chauncey (1513-1581), the sole survivor and historian of the 


Charterhouse monks of London, the first martyrs to Henry 
4 
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VIII.’s passion for Anne Boleyn. It is a sorrowful and shame- 
ful history, how the saintly and well-beloved Carthusians were 
harried and worried to gain from them an opinion favourable to 
the divorce, and failing this were some of them put to death as 
traitors and the rest tortured and starved to death in prison; 
and this with the assistance and approval of some of the bishops 
and clergy who had already made their peace with the King by 
the sacrifice of their conscience. I should be glad to connect 
the book with these holy men, but cannot bring it down to so 
latea date. The language is that of at least a century earlier 
than Maurice Chauncey’s time, though he may have revised or 
re-edited it. It was republished with exceedingly valuable notes 
by the same F. Augustine Baker to whom we owe the preserva- 
tion of Mother Juliana, and whose own work, Sancta Sophia, may 
perhaps form the subject of another paper; but this edition has 
been inaccessible for many years, and my own copy is of a reprint 
in 1871, by the Rev. Henry Collins. 

Many hundreds of books have been written on this sub- 
ject since the Divine Cloud ; but as being one of the earliest, it has 
the advantage that its language is fresh and its way of treating 
things original. Without a trace of the artistic beauty of some of 
Mother Juliana’s writing, it is a simple, straightforward, English 
instruction of the reader in the method of concentration and 
meditation, as it might have been in the way to plough the fields 
or lop the trees. Not a bit of sentiment or fine writing—a sort 
of materialistic, Saxon speech which might hide from a careless 
reader the deep spirituality which lies below. The ‘‘ work” of 
which our author speaks is, in modern language, the practice of 
Contemplation instead of Meditation. For us, a few words from 
the third volume of The Secret Doctrine (p. 581) will perhaps best 
put us on the track of his thought. 

‘Tn answer to a question on the seven stages of perception, 
H. P. B. said that thought should be centred on the highest, the 
seventh, and then an attempt to transcend this will prove that 
it is impossible to go beyond it on this plane. There is nothing 
in the brain to carry the thinker on, and if thought is to rise yet 
further, it must be thought without a brain. Let the eyes be 
closed, the will set not to let the brain work, and then the point 
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may be transcended, and the student will pass to the next 
plane.” 

Remembering, then, that all thought, strictly so-called, is of 
the lower brain mind, and. has to be transcended, as a hindrance 
and a drawing down and back from that Higher Ego to which 
we aspire to raise our consciousness, we shall find no strangeness 
in the opening of our five hundred year old treatise. It begins 
thus : 

“Ghostly Friend, 

“ That that I shall write concerning the inward work of thy 
soul towards thy God in prayer, is such as I conceive proper 
only to thyself, and to any others alike disposed with thyself in 
soul, My advice to thee therefore is as followeth : 

*y, When thou retirest thyself for prayer think not before- 
hand what thou wilt after do, but lay aside all thoughts, as well 
good as bad. 

**2, Choose rather to pray in the silence of pure spirit than 
in the pronouncing of any words, unless it be that thou find some 
special relish in the pronouncing of the words of thy prayer. 
And in such case regard not how many nor how few the words 
be, or of what nature they be, whether prayer properly so-called, 
or hymn, or antiphone.* 

“3. In the raising up of thy mind to God, which is prayer, 
do not conceive of God after this or that manner . . . think 
not of His particular perfections, or of His works, but only of 
this, that He is as He is. Let Him be so, I pray thee, and make 
Him no otherwise. 

**4. In the like manner, being to consider. thyself, look not 
into any quality of thy being, but only conceive that thou art as 
thou art, without anything more; as if indeed thou saidst thus 
to God, ‘That which I am, O Lord, I offer unto Thee, who art 
That Thou art. That that 1am, Il amin Thee. Thou only art 
being, both to Thyself and all!’ Thus shalt thou be one with 
God, joined to Him in spirit, without any separation or scatter- 
ing of mind. Thou shalt be one with Him in thy understanding, 

. For in such case the words are recited as a Mantra, as the Hindus call it, 
or as the Hail Mary of a Catholic rosary, which are often used by a devout soul 


in the same way—as far as possible from the ‘ vain repetition '' wherein the words 
are said indeed, but do not raise up the heart to God, 
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by a blind naked faith wherein there can be no danger, and 
specially in thy will, by a feeling desire and love.” 

Let us note in passing that we have, as it seems to me, in 
this last line the point wherein the Christian dispensation has 
that advance beyond the Buddhist position, which by the laws 
of spiritual evolution it should have. It is true that the personal 
devotion and love which the bodily presence of the Buddha 
called forth in his disciples was not inferior (to say the least of 
it) to that of the somewhat thick-headed and hard-hearted Jewish 
fishermen towards Jesus; but whilst the devout modern Chris- 
tian knows and loves the Logos better than the ignorant Galilean 
disciples ever did or could have done, the Buddhist of the later 
generations has made but a stone idol of his Teacher. He is 
satisfied with being ‘‘ one with God in his understanding, by a 
blind naked faith’”’; but the being made one with Him “ specially 
in the Will, by a feeling desire and love’ is owvs. That the 
uninstructed Christian calls it devotion to a Personal God and 
thus hopelessly confuses his theology does not prevent this from 
forming, as he dimly feels, the very essence of his religion. It is 
for us, who know better, to reverence his devotion, mistaken 
though it may be; and to fear lest words of ours should take from 
him what he has instead of leading him forwards to the heights 
in whose thin, clear air he could not yet breathe or live. 

The next step is to make of this abstract contemplation a 
habitual life on the higher plane. Says our author: 

“‘13. Therefore keep thyself whole and entire, unscattered 
and undivided, as far as thou canst do by grace and ghostly 
light, for continuance in this work. In this blind beholding of 
thy being, joined to God, shalt thou do all that thou doest, 
whether thou eat, drink, sleep, wake, talk or be silent, and so on, 
whatever it may be. 

“‘t4. If thou sleep in this blind beholding of God and of 
thy self in Him, thou shalt be free from all the noises and sugges- 
tions of the infernal fiend, the false world and frail flesh. The 
Enemy knoweth not how to assault thee, seeing he findeth thee 
only in spirit ; thy senses and imagination, by which alone he can 
work on thy mind, being entirely shut and, as it were, dead.” 

But we are not yet upon the heights. All this is still of the 
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personality we have to transcend. Of the passage beyond thought, 
beyond the mind, as H. P. B. puts it, our author speaks thus 
(and I repent myself of what I said of him, for his words are 
beautiful as well as true) : 

“22. Hear what our Saviour saith: ‘Whoso will come 
after me’ that is, to the Mount of Perfection, ‘let him deny or 
forsake himself.’ Now, how can a man more perfectly forsake 
himself and the world than by disdaining to think of any 
qualities of his being, so as to forget all things save the blind 
feeling of his naked being ? 

“23. Yea, this blind feeling of thy naked being thou must in 
time forget also. For though in the beginning, by reason of the 
boisterousness and grossness of thy ghostly understanding, I wish 
thee as yet to clothe and wrap the feeling of God in the feeling 
of thyself, nevertheless my meaning is that afterwards, when by 
ghostly exercise thou art become more subtle in cleanness of spirit, 
thou then wholly strip and unclothe thyself of all manner of feeling 
of thyself (the lower self, as we call it) that thou mayst be able 
to be clothed with the feeling of God Himself. Now, when thou 
attendest to thy work, and seest and feelest that it is thyself thou 
feelest, and not God, then shalt thou be right sorrowful, ever- 
more desiring to leave the woeful knowing and foul feeling of thine 
own blind being, and coveting to fly from thine own self as from 
a venomous serpent. Yet for all thy sorrow thou wilt never be 
able to escape, unless for some short time, and that but seldom, 
when it shall please God to let thee have only the feeling of 
Himself in abundance of love. And this naked feeling of thy 
blind being will ever continually press above thee and between 
thee and thy God, as in the beginning did the qualities of thy 
own being between thee and thyself. Then wilt thou think it 
full painful to bear the burden of thyself. Yea, Jesu help thee 
then, for then hast thou great need. For all other sufferings are 
as nothing compared with this.” 

Such, then, according to our author, is the sorrow which, as 
Solomon says, God has given to His chosen ones to be exercised 
therewith—the birth-throes of the new life; the suffering which 
no one who has attained to reach it would exchange for any joy, 
of flesh or spirit. I have left myself no space to enlarge on the 
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quaint practical hints with which the book is filled. |To the 
author, as to all true Christian mystics, ‘‘sin’’ is bet another 
name for the lower nature which betraysand delays us. We are 
bid to ‘‘have no special regard of any kind of sin, venial or 
deadly, this or that ; for all sin is to us alike great (I mean in the 
time of this work) for so much as the least sin hindereth our 
spiritual peace and rest. Thou must have such an estimate of 
sin that thou feelest it a lump thou wotest not what, but surely 
none other thing but only thine own (lower) self. And, feeling it so, 
cry out upon it only, and say, ‘Sin, sin, sin, out, out, out.’ 
This ghostly cry is better learned of God Himself by experience 
than of any man by word; for it is best when it is in pure 
spirit, without any special thought or pronouncing of any 
word.” 

You perhaps smile; but have I not quoted enough to enable 
you to recognise one who knows and labours, one who can 
teach? Would’ not those in whom such teaching as his has 
fructified be acknowledged by Hindu or Tibetan saints as 
aspirants who are on the right way, and who shall in time 
attain? We cannot better part with our author than with his 
own last words: ‘‘St. Augustine saith thus, ‘ All the life of a 
good Christian man is nothing else but only a holy desire.’ 
Farewell, my ghostly friend, with God’s blessing and mine. And 
I beseech Almighty God that true peace, holy counsel, and 
ghostly comfort in God, with abundance of grace, may be ever- 
more with thee, and with all true lovers of God in earth. 
Amen.” 


ARTHUR A. WELLS. 


Le déplacement du christianisme de la région historique dans la région 
psychologique est le vceu de notre époque.—H. F. Amiezt. 
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THE ISLAND SHRINE 


Tuis is the story of a strange happening that befell in modern 
days. It sounds as though it came from some long past time. 
Nevertheless it may be that the springs whence the waters of life 
flow remain unchanged, so that, in the main, human nature is 
very much the same in all ages. Besides, this thing which I, the 
scribe who record it, do not wholly understand, came to pass in 
a strange country, little populated, little esteemed by men; a 
country wherein the faeries still dance, where the gods sometimes 
still show themselves to the eyes of those who love them. 

In this land, a land of many waters, is the Secret Well, set 
about with the magic hazels of wisdom and poetry. Some say it 
is here, and some there; but in the end each man has to find it 
for himself, and can never tell the way, even to his dearest. 

The western shores of this country of waters, this land of 
mountain and moor, of mist and stream, is broken by the strong 
sweep of the ocean tides. The coast is jagged into bays and 
headlands ; little islands lie shining, green and still, like enchanted 
lands on the bosom of silver-grey waters ; and the sea, in summer 
time when the winds are asleep, seems like a land-locked lake, 
because of the bending and jutting of the shattered coast-line. 

On one of these little isles, a sacred place where the pious 
peasantry land with awe, a Saint of old time beheld the Vision of 
the Holy Grail, the Cup that heals and makes all men one. 
There is a tiny stone chapel on the isle, wherein the Saint saw 
the vision. The door thereof is shut; and a legend, still de- 
voutly believed by the people, said that no man might open and 
enter, save he who was fit to see the same vision, and be blessed 
with the same illumination as that which came to the Saint. 

The tiny grey chapel stood there waiting through the cen- 
turies for such an one to come. The peasants, when they came 
to gather samphire on the isle, murmured a prayer to the Saint, 
and ventured not so much as to climb from the sea-kissed rocks 
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to the little plateau where the thin dry grass stalks bent silently 
in the wind before the doors of the closed shrine. The village 
seer said that at night a light glowed about the isle, and shot up 
flame-wise from the chapel roof; and all day long four great 
angels watched, north, south, east, and west, about the chapel, 
guarding the place for the man who never came. 

On the other side of the mountains on the mainland there 
was a lonely and very poor village, in which village a wonder be- 
fell. A man came there, with a voice like music, speaking words 
that compel the souls of men. He would not say whence he 
came, nor who he was, nor what his history; but he went to the 
village priest and called on him and the people to hear. He 
said that, being plunged into great mental darkness on the moor 
without the village, he perceived a vision ; for he saw the Holy 
Mother, with her Babe in her arms, His Hands outstretched to 
the village, drawing all men unto Him. And then this strange 
man, speaking with authority, spake a wonderful message to all 
men, saying thus and thus shall yedo; and if yedo so, of a surety 
ye shall hasten the Day of the Lord upon this earth. 

The knowledge of his words spread; many people flocked to 
the place to hear; and they said the reason he would not tell 
them who he was, nor whence he came, must be that he was a 
messenger come down from Heaven, speaking under high in- 
spiration from above. 

At last the rich as well as the poor flocked there to hear him, 
and people from other countries came also. He had many 
followers who believed in him, and yet more who listened and 
half believed. Somesaid he was mad and his followers deluded, 
but none doubted the purity and honesty ofthe man. A wealthy 
lady from another land built, in the little poor village on the 
moorland, a hall, grey granite without, and white marble within ; 
in that still white shining place was a little marble dais, whereon 
the man stood daily and preached to the silent listening crowd. 
He lived in a little cot in the village, built of grey stone; a few 
of his closest followers built themselves cots like to it,so that they 
might be ever near to him. Thus he lived and preached during a 
whole year; then there seemed to fall upon him a great bitterness 
of soul. Only when he preached was he seen of the people. His 
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followers, listening in the stillness of the night without his door, 
could hear his voice praying like one who pleads for mercy, and 
broken with tears and groans. 

When he taught the people his face was calm, and his voice 
was full of authority. But at last he ceased to preach, and for 
seven days he was seen of none. 

Now the villages round were full of people who had 
journeyed far to hear him, and they grumbled sorely because 
they had comethere in vain. Therefore one of his followers 
went to his cot, knocked thereat, and showed him the need of 
giving some message to the people. The man listened in silence; 
his face was very pale, his eyes were troubled and full of tears. 
The drops stood on his brow, and the hand wherewith he drew 
random lines on the table beside him, shook. In a very low 
voice, faint, hollow, like the voice of one humbled, anxious and 
sorrowful, he made answer: ‘‘ Say to the people that to-morrow 
I will try to speak to them.” 

On the morrow, therefore, the white shining hall was filled 
with a throng of people, some of whom had come from over sea. 
Among them was a writer, a poet and playwright, from another 
country, who came thither rather to see the man, than to hear or 
live by his doctrine; for such men as he are tortured with an 
ever-present desire to know how souls are built, in order that 
they may expound the matter after their own fashion to the 
world at large. 

This writer stood near the dais and watched the man as he 
came in slowly through the people, who made a lane that he 
might pass. He saw that his eyes were as those of one horribly 
tortured, groping, blind and puzzled, in a great darkness. He 
saw also that on him were the signs of that terrible fear of men 
from which only the over-mastering sense of the universal Life 
of God wholly frees us. He saw this man feared somewhat ; 
feared it so much that he was sick at heart, and numbed with 
- palsy. His body shook, his mouth twitched and trembled. But 
he was held in the grip of somewhat that forced him onwards 
through the people to the dais, whereon he mounted, and faced 
all his listening world. The writer, seeing these things, was 
very glad he had come thither. He was beginning to group man- 
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kind into two orders: those who chiefly regard compulsion from 
without, and those who mainly heed compulsion from within. 
Perceiving it to be hard for the second class to understand the 
first, and impossible for the first to understand the second, he 
desired greatly to be an onlooker and understand both. This he 
believed himself to be able to do; but the problem that puzzled 
him was this: ‘“‘ What is that which compels from within ?’ 

He began to hope that this man, whose soul had the power of 
speech, was so compelled, and would tell him of the matter. 

The man stood for a long while with his eyes downcast; 
they were still fixed on the marble at his feet when he began to 
speak in a low weak voice. Hetold them it was well known to 
him that many believed him to be a messenger direct from 
Heaven ; for a while, he said, he had suffered them so to believe, 
partly because they heard him the more readily, and also because 
he feared they might not hear him at all did they know the 
truth. ‘‘ Thus,” he said, ‘‘great darkness and sorrow have 
been my portion for many days; for I knew what you believed, 
and I saw myself a sinner, desiring to do well, and fearing to do 
ill, whichsoever way I turned. In very truth, I do not know 
why my life has been such as it has been, nor why I have done 
many things which I have done.”’ 

Then he began to tell them the story of the life he had 
lived, and the people stood amazed and dismayed. He told them 
he had been a wanderer in many lands; he had been a strolling 
player, and a soldier fighting for his own vantage, and sometimes 
in an unrighteous cause; many things he told them of his life, 
making it hard to believe he should have seen a holy vision, or have 
had a great illumination of the soul. At last, he said, there fell 
on hima great darkness and woe, and in that darkness shone a 
sudden light whereof he had told them. It was, in truth, upon 
the moor without the village the light dawned upon him. “ Never- 
theless,”’ said he, ‘‘ though in the thronging visions of my mind 
I have beheld the Holy Babe drawing all men unto Him, yet with 
fleshly eyes have I never seen this vision, as it has become known 
to me that many of you believe.” 

Then his voice failed, and he bowed his head upon his breast, 
while a whisper and rustle of dismay and anger swept through 
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the crowd. The writer only watched the man on the dais. He 
saw him raise his head and look at the people. Then he said in 
a low clear voice : 

“From the Secret Well of Wisdom flow the streams of 
Truth ; he who, at any cost to himself, or to the cause he love 
better than himself, will not guard them from pollution, poisons 
the very springs of Life. Therefore I have spoken to you this 
day the truth as I know it. By the paths I have trodden I have 
learned things that may serve you in kindred needs; also, I 
believe the vision I fashioned in my mind tarries in very truth in 
the hidden land whither I would have you fare. For this is 
truth: A light shoneon me in my darkness. Though I have not 
come down from heaven, but have trodden the paths of earth, 
though no sign nor wonder was given unto me, yet in my soul 
the light shone.” 

Then he became silent, and waited as though to see what 
they would do. After a little while they began to go out. They 
went forth according to their natures ; some went in pride, some 
in derision, some in anger, and some weeping ; but all went out, 
because few, very few, are they who love to hear the naked 
truth on any matter. One by one they went away to talk of 
what the man had said to them of his life. It befell in after 
days that divers interpretations arose concerning his words. 

Some said he confessed himself to be an impostor, or at 
least a self-deluded visionary; others said: ‘‘Not so, but he 
told the steps whereby he had toiled to a belief he fashioned for 
himself, which might be either true or false—none knew!” 
Others declared he was speaking of many long-past lives lived by 
him on earth, and these began to seek him again, after he had 
gone away. A few believed he was not speaking of himself at 
all, but spoke as one who saw one Life in all things, and himself 
as a part thereof, so that all the sins and virtues of the world 
were his. These people affirmed that the light which shone on 
him, shone also on them, and continued to shine, though fitfully, 
in their souls for ever. It is likely that all these views were 
partly true and partly false ; however, they arose much later, 
after the man had gone away. 

When he ceased to speak the people left him alone, save for 
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the writer, who stayed because he had so great a desire to know 
how souls were made, and what it was that compelled them from 
within. 

At last the man stepped from the dais, but the writer dared 
not speak with him, because of a great wonder he had seen. 

For when the man came in, he was in fear, and anguish, 
and darkness of mind ; and while he spoke, the agony of his 
soul and his dread of the people seemed to torture him. But 
_ when he ceased to speak his fear was gone. His eyes were full 
of pity and power, like the eyes of a god; he stood upon the 
dais with so great a light in them, so profound a peace, so holy 
a patience, so unshakable a joy, that the writer feared to ques- 
tion him; therefore he let him go out, passing through the 
empty shining hall alone, and through the open gateway out 
of sight. When the writer came forth, he was gone. Then 
the writer was vexed with himself, and longed to speak with 
him if he could have found him; he reviled his own folly, 
because he knew that the secret of all learning and knowledge 
rests with a man himself rather than with his instructors ; 
he knew that no man can be wise unless he have learnt to 
judge the ripeness of the hour, to hearken to the chiming of 
the clock of opportunity, and to the voice of his own heart. 
He longed fiercely to know why this man first feared, and 
then ceased to fear; moreover, he was puzzled because he 
questioned whether the man knew wherefore he acted as he did, 
either in the past of which he told them, or in the present which 
they saw that day. Thus the writer was driven to marvel 
whether all men were but playthings of a blind Fate; whether 
they were swept like dry leaves by autumn wind, before the on- 
rush of a power not themselves, which made oftentimes less for 
righteousness than for unrighteousness. For it was known to 
him how a man may feel as though his sins, ay! and his virtues, 
are not his own, but powers that ebb and flow, that come and go, 
dropping from him as they list, and leaving but a slender thread 
of soul-life, shrinking and all alone, proclaiming feebly: ‘‘ This 
is I; and not these flying powers, the echo of whose feet, 
drawing near and fleeing from me, sound strange and unfamiliar.” 

-The writer, musing, roved away over the hills, in his hand 
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was a book. It held the wisdom of the wise Persian, woven into 
English verse by one who knew the magic of cadenced words 
that linger in the ear: 

But helpless Pieces in the Game He plays, 

Upon this Checker Board of Nights and Days; 

Hither and thither moves, and checks and slays; 

And one by one back in the Closet lays. 


The writer read these words aloud. He lay upon the 
summit of a hill whence he could see the broken coast, the little 
isles, and the silvery, shining sea, that looked like a land-locked 
lake. The sky was so pale there was little colour in the water, 
only greyish-blue, shimmering silver-white at the surface, and 
hiding violet shadows in its bosom. It was a violet land, for all 
the hillside where he lay was clothed not only with bog myrtle, 
but with heather, ling, and other purple flowers. Feather-soft 
clouds trailed on the higher mountains, the sky was like the cup 
of a great flower; all the horizon was shadowy purple-violet 
fading into white-blue. The air shook and shimmered over the 
heather, where the bees droned softly; below sounded the voice 
of a little river. The isles and the sea, the sky and the moun- 
tains, yea! the purple, shining blossoms and the sound of the 
droning bees and bubbling water, knew the secret the writer 
craved; but they would not give it up. Wherefore he cast his 
book from him, lay on his face on the heather and prayed, though 
he knew it not, to the gods. Then he sat on a piece of grey 
rock and looked at the sun. 

“T shall stay here,” he thought; ‘I shall sleep here 
under the sky all night, and learn such things as may be learnt 
thereby.” 

So he waited till the sun set, and the bees went home. 
The sky grew dark, the stars came out, the life of day died as 
the sun dipped below the horizon line. There came a little time 
of waiting, then the lonely land began to live with the life of 
night. The writer lay on his back and looked at the sky. He 
heard the river-water, and the far calling of the distant sea; he 
heard the cropping of some cows on the hillside. And other 
sounds he heard whereto he hearkened, and learned many things 
formerly hidden from him. 
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At last he went to sleep. In his sleep he saw a little barren 
island; on it was a small chapel, with closed doors, and some 
rusty bells hanging in the crumbling tower. On the grass before 
the closed door there stood a man, all alone, standing as one who 
waited. The writer saw this; then he woke with the plash of 
rain. A rain storm had swept in from the sea, borne on the 
wind of dawn; the mountains were like cowled monks—silent 
hermits awaiting the Day of the Lord. 

The writer rose and heeded not the rain, because he knew 
where the man was for whom he was seeking. He went down 
the hillside, listening to the rush of the water as it poured down 
every runnel, and plashed and spouted through the bog myrtle 
stems, into a dug ditch beside the road that ran by the river. 
All through the day the rain fell; at even the clouds swept 
away, so that when the writer rowed alone towards the Isle 
of the Saint, the water and the air were glowing with golden 
light, for the sun was setting in a clear pale sky. 

The writer ran his little boat ashore on the white sand of the 
sacred island, and began to climb slowly to the chapel, nothing 
doubting but that he should see the man of whom he was in 
search. 

On the smooth close turf, where the thin grass-stalks bent 
in the wind, with here and there the azure cup of a hare-bell, he 
saw him, standing quietly before the closed door of the chapel. 
When he saw the writer he smiled, and his eyes, which were 
very tired, but no longer fearful nor sorrowful, questioned him. 

The writer saw that here was a man who would understand 
his desire to know, and indeed it seemed to him that this man 
would understand all desires, whether wise or unwise, so that 
in him was fashioned a link whereby to hold the prudent and the 
foolish, the sinner and the saint, close to each other in a common 
bond. Therefore he told him, without apology, why he had 
come. 

‘“‘ For I marvel,” said he, ‘“‘ how such an one as you are to- 
day, ever strove for your own vantage. I marvel why you did 
many things whereof you spoke; chiefly I wish to know why— 
fearing the people as you did, and fearing, too, lest after your 
speech they should heed you no longer—you were yet impelled 
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to speak; and most of all I wonder why, having so spoken, and 
seeing all your work destroyed and all men leaving you, you 
feared no more, nor were troubled, but at rest? For I think 
these things were so.” 

The man was silent, and the writer did not break that silence. 
The sun dipped below the horizon, the sky glowed lurid red, the 
light faded, it grew darker, and still the man did not speak. 
At last he stretched forth his right hand, and took the book which 
the writer still carried, away from him. 

** For much that I have done,” said he, ‘‘ I could have given 
you, as I thought, good reason even while I acted; but now I 
see that none of these reasons would have been the truth, for it 
was only when I stood before the people I knew why I had acted 
throughout the long-faded past. When I came into the hall, 
truly I was in some fear. It is also true that when all men left 
me I feared nomore. But wherefore, O courteous stranger, ask 
me this, when the answer is here ?”’ 

So saying, he turned to the printed page, and handed the 
book back to its owner. 

“Blind Fate!’ said the writer. ‘‘ Should it bring a man 
peace to know himself held in the grip of an unseen Power, even 
though he call it divine ?”’ 

The man smiled. 

*O friend,’ he answered, ‘J am the Player. I bade this 
shadow do that which it thought it loved, and it obeyed in joy. 
I bade it do the thing it feared, and it obeyed in sorrow. The 
darkness and the light to me are both alike. Yonder there came 
a moment when I—the helpless pawn—knew myself the Player ; 
though but for one moment, I, the Player, drew myself, the toiling 
pilgrim, tome. That moment passed, but the memory lingers; 
though the memory be blotted out in darkness, the truth lies 
hidden, waiting to be re-known of me, in that eternal Patience 
that endures. Therefore am I at peace.” 

Now as he spoke the writer became aware of his shadow 
stretching from his feet on the turf. The isle had been very dark, 
and there was nomoon that night. Evenas the writer wondered 
at the sudden light, he heard a sound echo over the quiet sea to 
the dusky mountains—the bells of the chapel were ringing 
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softly in the darkness. The writer turned to see what this might 
mean; then he saw the long closed doors were open, and the 
light which lit the isle was shining thence. The light was pale 
as moonlight, but within the chapel he thought the heart of it 
was rosy. Then he with whom the writer talked, turned from 
him smiling, and paced up the steps into the open door. The 
light shone about him as he turned, then the doors swung to. 
The isle was dark, but the bellsrang on. The writer heard their 
tender calling as he rowed alone to the silent mainland. And 
there are some who say he heard their calling ever after, even 
unto the end of his life. 
MICHAEL Woop. 


THE REAL FRANCIS BACON 


VERY few, if any, personalities associated with the history of this 
country, or of Europe generally, are so well worth study as that 
of the great genius—the intellectual giant—known to the world, 
or rather we should say very imperfectly known, under the name 
of Francis Bacon. For reasons which this article will set forth, 
students of Theosophical literature may be expected to take a 
peculiar interest in all that concerns Bacon, not merely because 
he must have been an abnormal personage, judging from the 
character of his genius and the channels in which it flowed, but 
also for the sake of the many hints that seem toconnect him with 
the loftiest kind of occultism afloat in the world at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. Many books have been written to 
support the contention that Bacon was the founder of what may 
be called modern Rosicrucianism. Profoundly erudite students 
whose work and conclusions must be treated with respect, believe 
that he was the author of the best known Rosicrucian tracts of 
the time, the Fama Fraternitatis and the Chemical Marriage of 
Christian Rosencreutz. It will be impossible in the course of this 
paper to go deeply into the evidence on which that idea rests, as 
there is so much matter of more immediate interest to be dis- 
cussed, but as we get the whole array of problems connected with 
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Bacon arranged before the mind in order, we shall be forced to 
recognise that it is useless to ignore any one of them if we want to 
appreciate the general position intelligently. The study of Bacon’s 
life and achievements will throw light that cannot be derived 
from any other source, on the origins of modern intellectual 
Civilisation. Even those writers who most grotesquely traduce 
Bacon’s character, describe him in exalted language as the author 
of the modern scientific method—the father of experimental 
research. But the conventional conception of him is altogether 
incomplete. He was assuredly an enormously greater genius 
than the conventional idea leads us to suppose, but, beyond this, 
he was so maryellously isolated in an age of such manifold 
** deficiencies,” to use one of his own favourite words, that the 
Theosophic student will be driven-to ask for some account of his 
appearance on the scene that shall account for this more satis- 
factorily than the hard-ridden theory embodied in the phrase the 
*‘ accident of birth.” 

Before we can properly understand the personality of Bacon, 
a very large volume of information concerning him, that has only 
lately been brought to light, has to be assimilated, then we have 
to clear away a great mass of misapprehension concerning his 
moral character, and as a preparation for either undertaking we 
have first to deal with the proved but as yet unrecognised title 
which Bacon possesses to all the homage hitherto misdirected 
towards the memory of Shakespeare. For half a century the 
evidence that shows us Bacon as the real author of the Plays 
commonly attributed to Shakespeare, has been accumulating on 
our hands, and the world presents no more ludicrous illustration 
of the inertia of orthodoxy, than the dogged prejudice which 
still restrains the world at large in this matter, from rendering 
honour where honour is due. All earnest students of the subject 
feel certain that the Shakespeare myth must be dispelled event- 
ually, but for multitudes of those who do not study it the 
Baconian “theory ”’ is still regarded as a kind of literary blas- 
phemy. Those who would transfer to the shrine of the real author 
the worship exhaled hitherto before that set up by mistake in 
honour of a merely respectable man of business, who had nothing 


to do with the creation of the great works issued in his name, 
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are treated as though they were desecrating a sacred tomb and 
robbing the dead. Those on the contrary who for three hundred 
years have been idealising Shakespeare as the author of the 
Plays still bearing his name, are the real robbers of the dead. 
They are the people who are denying his heritage to the rightful 
heir of the world’s reverence. 

The evidence establishing Bacon’s authorship of the Plays 
could hardly be compressed into a dozen numbers of this REVIEW. 
A brief survey of its main headings may suffice, however, to guide 
those who grow interested, into the right channels of research. 
Orthodox biographers admit that all we know about Shakespeare 
could be written on half a sheet ofnotepaper. Born in anilliterate 
country town where a small minority only of the aldermen could 
write, of a father who did not belong to that minority, apprenticed 
to one of his father’s trades at fourteen (no evidence that he ever 
went to school at all), he ran away from his native place at nine- 
teen to avoid the consequences of a poaching scrape. So much 
is ascertained fact. On that is erected the edifice of superstition. 
It is supposed that he began at once on his arrival in London to 
write the Plays which have been regarded by common consent 
since, as the grandest achievements in literature. Love’s Labour 
Lost, The Taming of the Shrew, and some others, appear to have 
been acted just about the time the Stratford apprentice of nineteen 
first reached town. Within a few years some of the grandest of 
the tragedies made their appearance. Of all silly delusions that 
have ever possessed the public mind, the notion that Shakespeare 
could have written them, is one of the silliest. Why did it arise? 
Solely because in some of the later editions his name is put on 
their title-pages. At first they were published anonymously. 
It was only after he had knocked about the theatres for a few 
years and become known as a second-rate actor, that Ben Jonson 
seems to have arranged with him, on behalf of his revered friend 
Bacon, for the use of his name. 

Why did Bacon wish to conceal his authorship? The ques- 
tion was easily answered, even before the most recent revelations 
have given enormously enhanced weight to the answer. Any 
connection with the theatre and stage players in those days was 
looked upon as degrading to a gentleman. Bacon was an aristo- 
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crat by birth though poor. He was aiming at legal preferment, at 
court favour, at political office. For him to have been known as 
a dramatic author would have been tantamount to social ruin. 
This is the clue to the habit he adopted of sheltering himself not 
merely behind a nom de plume, which would have left people in- 
quiring who was the actual author, but behind the names of actual 
living men ready to assume the responsibility of authorship. 

He knew well that there was no real degradation in such 
authorship, and that his literary work—‘‘ in a despised weed” 
(or disguise) to use one of his own phrases, would ultimately be 
appreciated, but appreciation could not be claimed in his own 
time. 

The intrinsic evidence, as the Plays are minutely examined, 
which proves Bacon to have been the author is of enormous 
range. He kept a commonplace book (the Promus) in which 
he set down happy phrases, quotations, foreign proverbs in six 
languages! (Imagine the Stratford apprentice having acquired 
six foreign languages, including Latin and Greek, in a few years, 
in the intervals of picking up his living in the lower Bohemia of 
his period.) Practically all these entries re-appear in the Plays. 
Did Bacon copy them from the Plays? Itis a feeble suggestion, 
for they served no purpose in his other literary work, but, anyhow, 
the date of the Promus is long anterior to that of many of the 
Plays. Eleven of them were first produced (apparently never 
acted) in the folio of 1623; published when Shakespeare had been 
dead seven years, but thatis a trifling difficulty for Shakespeareans. 
They must have been collected after his death by friends! But 
Shakespeare Plays had a considerable money value. Why did 
not the ‘‘ author”? mention them in his will? Hewasa keen man 
of business and never hesitated to sue people who owed him a 
few shillings. He must have made away with the copyrights 
before he left London! Then he did not write them during the 
leisure of his retirement ? And the people who bought the copy- 
rights never turned them to account, never brought them out at 
the theatre, which was the way to make them pay, and only pub- 
lished them in a book fourteen or fifteen years after they must 
have bought them. 

Identities of thought, opinion, style, expression, connecting 
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Bacon’s avowed writings with the Plays, are innumerable. Ig- 
natius Donnelly in his big book, The Great Cryptogram, gives 
hundreds of pages of them. The first volume of that book is a 
masterly epitome of the literary and intrinsic evidence of Bacon’s 
authorship. Mrs. Henry Pott’s edition of the Promus minutely 
justifies what was said above on that score. 

Once the Baconian authorship of the Plays was firmly es- 
tablished as a fact in the minds of students, the question arose, 
did he himself tell the truth about them in any concealed cipher ? 
Bacon, we all know, took a deep interest in ciphers. He writes 
about various kinds of cipher in his Advancement of Learning. 
Donnelly was convinced that he had discovered a cipher, and 
wrote his book mainly to disclose his idea. Perhaps he was 
right, but the cipher he describes is very elaborate and difficult 
to verify, and it does not tell any story of especial interest, 
beyond, of course, revealing the authorship of the Plays. But 
later on Dr. Owen, of Detroit, in America, discovered another 
cipher which told a wonderful story, but he did not explain clearly 
how he got at his results. Now at last we have a really satis- 
factory discovery by a lady who helped Dr. Owen at his work, 
and thus dropped upon an entirely new idea. This lady, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Wells Gallup, has published her discoveries in a book 
entitled The Bi-literal Cipher of Francis Bacon (Gay and Bird), 
and this time we have the whole system plainly set forth. Great 
discoveries are sometimes the simplest. The Bi-literal cipher is 
identically the same as the one Bacon himself describes minutely 
in his principal essay on the subject of secret writing. The 
device is as follows: Every five letters in the overt text of what- 
ever you may be writing or printing, represents one letter of the 
cipher. The place in the group of five of some unusual letter 
determines its value. Thus take any word of five letters for an 
example, say the word ‘write.’ As written that way, all the 
letters being of the usual kind it represents the letter @ in cipher. 
If it is written thus, ‘‘ write’’ with the last letter in italics, it 
would spell 6. Thus, ‘‘ write,’’ it would spell c ; thus, “‘ write,” it 
means d, and so on all through the alphabet. Of course if the 
difference between the two kinds of type is too glaring the cipher 
would betray itself, but Bacon has used it pretty well all through 
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the early editions of the plays, and through his avowed writings, 
in application to italics alone. The Roman letters convey no 
cipher, but wherever an italic word occurs, the cipher story is 
woven in. The differences between the letters that represent 
one signal and those which stand for the other are very slight but 
discernible to painstaking care. Mrs. Gallup, well known to 
Baconians in this country, worked at her task with magnifying 
glasses till she nearly blinded herself, but the wonder and interest 
of the story told (which by the way, it is only fair to remember, 
confirms Dr. Owen’s story) is a grand reward for the labour 
spent. 

The limits of this article will only allow of a very brief 
epitome. Bacon it seems was really the son of Queen Elizabeth, 
who married Robert Dudley, afterwards by her favour the Earl 
of Leicester. The child was given to her devoted subjects Sir 
Nicholas and Lady Bacon, to be brought up as their child, for 
she never would acknowledge the marriage, being unwilling to 
share her power with a publicly recognised husband. She hada 
second son who was given to another family and grew up to be 
the Earl of Essex. (Re-read the history of the period with this 
clue and all that is mysterious in the relations of Essex and the 
Queen becomes luminous.) Bacon was hoping, as long as the 
Queen lived, that he would eventually be recognised as the heir 
to the throne, for he came to know about his real parentage at the 
age of sixteen, but as we all know he was disappointed. The 
disappointment was probably due in a large measure to Leicester’s 
misbehaviour, but for the full story readers must consult the book. 

With the dazzling hope of being recognised as Prince of 
Wales always before him, one can readily understand that there 
was additional reason for Bacon’s secresy in regard to his dra- 
matic authorship, but the cipher story tells us all about the pro- 
duction of the Plays, and here we float out into new realms of 
amazement. It tells us that he was also the author of practically 
all the literature of his period—of the Faery Queene attributed to 
Spenser, of Green’s, Marlow’s, and Peele’s plays, of the Anatomy 
of Melancholy attributed to Burton (who, by the way, was only 
ten years old when the first edition was published), and even of 
more besides. This stupendous claim makes us gasp, but the 
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evidence is too overwhelming. The cipher runs through these 
works—or so Mrs. Gallup tells us, and if—or shall we say by the 
time—other people have had the patience to follow in her foot- 
steps and verify her work, for which she affords us all possible 
facility, it will be useless to treat the matter as any longer the 
subject of controversy. People who then hold out against it, if 
there may be any such, will be bracketted with those who still 
disbelieve that the earth is round. 

But having got so far, a new kind of study concerning Bacon 
has to be undertaken. His memory has not only been denied the 
honour due to it all these three hundred years. It has been the 
subject of the grossest calumnies that have ever been piled up 
against a manof noble character. The noblest will have enemies 
and so had he. The attack upon him in the latter end of his life 
which led, as careless readers of history suppose, to his convic- 
tion as a corrupt judge, was the outcome of a base and elaborate 
plot by men of infamous character, all of whom came to signal 
grief later on. It is carelessly supposed that Bacon confessed his 
guilt. In reality he strenuously denied that he had ever taken 
any ‘‘bribe”’ to affect any judgment he ever gave as Lord Chan- 
cellor. He declares emphatically that he believes himself to 
have been the justest judge that ever sat upon that bench; but 
he took fees from suitors undoubtedly, as every other judge of the 
time did—in the same way that every officer of state lived upon 
fees. The ministers of the Crown lived on fees. The first Earl 
of Salisbury, James’s Prime Minister, had, it appears, eighty odd 
pounds a year for salary, on which he lived like a prince and built 
Hatfield. The whole public system of the age rested on what we 
should regard as unholy extortion and bribery. And Bacon’s 
“confession” was a frank admission that the system was an 
atrociously bad one. The inquiry into the actual facts of the plot 
against him would be as long a task as the complete examina- 
tion of the evidence about his authorship. A very good review of 
the case and of Bacon’s manifold claims to admiration and re- 
spect all round, will be found in Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s Personal 
History of Lord Bacon, and in still greater amplitude in Spedding’s 
enormous work, The Letters and Life of Lord Bacon, in seven 
volumes. But the commonplace gibes directed against him first 
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by Pope, in the often-quoted line about ‘‘ the wisest, brightest, 
meanest of mankind,” and later on by Macaulay, whose essay on 
Bacon is utterly misleading, or by Lord Cambell, who in his 
Lives of the Chancellors has carelessly repeated all manner of cur- 
rent slanders, as Hepworth Dixon conclusively shows—all these 
writings merely echo one another. They do not deal with the 
subject critically at all. 

Finally the student of the great Bacon mystery must turn 
to Mrs. Henry Pott’s painstaking work, Francis Bacon and his 
Secret Society, where we get striking arguments to show that the 
Rosicrucian movement in the early part of the seventeenth 
century was Bacon’s doings. To go here into the evidence for 
that part of the new conception we are gradually forming of the 
real Francis Bacon, would be impossible. Each branch of the 
inquiry is a study in itself, but no one will do wisely to laugh at 
any of the uprising claims in regard to Bacon merely because 
their total magnitude is so startling. In each case we have got 
to deal with serious evidence, and if Mrs. Gallup’s story is to be 
accepted, where are we to stop? How about its acceptance? 
One of two things. It is either true or a literary fraud of unex- 
ampled magnitude. But in presence of the many people who 
know her, and knew her during the prosecution of her work, the 
fraud idea becomes ridiculous. Already various enthusiasts are 
reporting that they have partially verified the cipher, and at all 
events there is no room for any theory of mistake. The cipher 
is there or it is not, and if it is, then indeed the real Francis 
Bacon becomes the personality, as was said at the outset of this 
article, of all others in history most profoundly worthy of our 


reverential study. 
A. P. SINNETT. 


Reap not to contradict and to confute, 
Nor to believe and take for granted, 
Nor to find talk and discourse, 

But to weigh and consider. 


Bacon’s Essay of Study. 
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OCCIDENT AND ORIENT 


“ Without Distinction of Race ” 


DurinG the last few months several articles have appeared in 
this REvIEw discussing the pros and cons of a number of opinions 
summed up under the heading of ‘‘ Eastern and Western 
Ideals.” So far the only outcome of the discussion seems to be 
that we are generally agreed that it would be unwise to seek to 
impose the ‘‘ideals” of the East on the West, or the ‘‘ ideals” of 
the West on the East. There is to be no forcing ; whatever is 
to be effected is to be brought about by assent to superior reason- 
ableness, or by arousing the love of that which gives higher satis- 
faction. In all of this there is to be no begging of the question 
by the Occidental that his views are unqualifiedly the best, or by 
the Oriental that his ideas are absolutely the highest ; both are to 
meet on the common ground of freedom to hold that the “‘ideals ” 
of each are best—/for im. 

Now be it remarked in the first place that these expressions 
of opinions are addressed, for the most part, to members of the 
Theosophical Society. We are not addressing Orientals as 
Orientals, or Occidentals as Occidentals, but both Easterns and 
Westerns as members of a common body; and we must recollect 
that so far we have had no expression of opinion from any of our 
Eastern brethren. We have, as yet, had only Western views on 
this important subject. Personally, I feel that we are all as yet 
too ignorant to deal with such gigantic problems as the relation- 
ship of East to West in any but a most superficial fashion; as 
yet we are all of us far from being knowers of humanity to this 
extent. Indeed, in the papers which have so far been written 
there has been really no question of East and West in the full 
meaning of the terms; there has been no question even of India 
and the West generally. There has simply been question of 
some of the ideas of Brahmanism, as presented by a great Wes- 
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tern lover of that ancient religious polity—Whether or not these 
can help in solving our Western difficulties ; for the West as West 
(in this differing vastly from the East as East) bases itself upon 
the ideas of one religion, is in this a unit, as it were. The East 
is not based on the ideas of one religion ; it has various root-faiths. 

Now the writers in this REVIEW address themselves for the 
most part to members of the Theosophical Society; we do not 
appeal to Mohammedans as Mohammedans, to Confucians as 
Confucians, to Brahmans as Brahmans, to Buddhists as Bud- 
dhists, or to Christians as Christians. But we write for those of 
all these creeds who have chosen for their motto ‘‘ There is no 
Religion higher than Truth,” and who profess that their first 
object in life is ‘‘to form a nucleus of the universal brotherhood 
of humanity, without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste or 
colour.”” To these we address ourselves, in the firm conviction 
that they are honest in their profession, and that they will verily 
and indeed with all their hearts and minds endeavour, as far as 
they are individually concerned, to do all they can to realise this 
grand ideal. We are quite aware that so far it is an ideal; it is 
the consummation devoutly to be wished, but as yet unrealised. 
But it is the main reason of our existence, and it is our bounden 
duty todo everything in our power to aid in bringing about so de- 
sirable a state of affairs. We are not feverishly and impatiently 
to dash forward to effect our object, and in the rush to tread on 
the corpses of our fellows; but we are wisely to win towards our 
goal—within our own ranks at any rate. 

Now I am not going into a philological argument in the 
endeavour to prove that ‘‘ Satyan nasti paro Dharmah ”’ does not 
precisely mean ‘‘ There is no Religion higher than Truth.” 
Dharma may mean “law of growth,” and not religion in some 
special and limited sense of the word; Satya may mean some- 
thing else besides ‘‘ truth.” But in English “religion” is as 
vague a term as “ God,” and includes our relationship to Deity 
and to each other, and “truth” is as understandable a trans- 
lation of Satyaas any other term. We members of the Society, 
whatever be the creed we have been born and bred in, and no 
matter what our fellow-religionists may think, believe in a higher 
way, and in the removing of the walls of partition between the 
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members of the different world-faiths. We do not wish to de- 
stroy those faiths, far from it; we deprecate propaganda that 
condemns them as false; but we would provide conditions for 
those who would breathe the air of a greater freedom and a wider 
love, to unite together so that they may know each other as they 
are known. 

This Society of ours, this Fraternity, this Community, 
knows theoretically no distinctions of race, creed, sex, caste or 
colour; and may it soon be that it really in actual fact will know 
none. But Rome was not built in a day, and it would be absurd 
to imagine that the world-old distinctions and inherent separate- 
ness of mortals should be broken down in a short twenty-five 
years, the age of our infant Association. The members of our 
common body have severally their own special racial and national 
difficulties to contend with. In Europe we have no caste dis- 
tinctions based on religion, and a European can little realise the 
enormous difficulties one of our Brahmanical brethren has to 
face if he would in any way carry out the first object of the 
Society. Remember, however, that our first object is an ideal ; 
it is not an enacted law. We do not say to a Brahman, if you 
don’t break your caste you will not be permitted to remain a 
member. Nor are we so foolish as to imagine that because a 
man joins the Theosophical Society, therefore he is one of the 
“nucleus.”” No; one who joins the Society simply promises to 
endeavour to do what he can to bring about the formation of that 
nucleus. If, however, he argue that caste is an inherent thing in 
human nature, that it is an essential distinction in souls; then, if 
we are generally persuaded that his reasoning is right, we must 
either change our first object as flying in the face of proved fact, or 
assert that these distinctions cease only in the spirit, and in that 
case we shall have fined away our first object to Cloud-cockoo- 
land. 

But what of distinction of colour? Some twelve years ago, 
in the United States of America, in Washington, the branch of 
the Society there elected a negro, if I recollect rightly it was a 
negress, as its vice-president. The members, or the majority 
of them, were determined on carrying out our first object at all 
risks. It split the branch, and things subsequently resumed the 
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normal state of affairs in America, where the negro is denied 
social equality in any form or fashion. The endeavour failed for 
the moment. Is our first object then in error; must we alter it? 
Is not a man a soul and not a body? Indeed we have altered 
it, for in those days it ran ‘‘to form the nucleus,” and many 
imagined that the whole membership of the Society actually 
formed that nucleus. It now runs “to form a nucleus.” We 
have already recognised our inability to realise the ideal in the 
general membership, for realisation is something vastly different 
from professing a readiness to try and bring about such a 
realisation. 

When we try actually to realise our ideal we find ourselves 
face to face with enormous difficulties which, in the first enthu- 
siasm of raising the flag of our endeavour, we hardly thought to 
exist. It is no good for enthusiasm to cry out upon what it 
regards as a weak-kneed policy, and in its excitement to strive 
to force the members all over the world to do what it does in 
its own little town or village. That sort of enthusiasm is be- 
gotten of ignorance; a ‘‘ Little Bethel’’ cannot set itself against 
the whole current of national feeling, even though it flatter itself 
that it possesses the traditional “ five righteous men” among its 
membership. There is no difficulty in a branch in England, for 
instance, or in a Mahommedan country, in electing a negro as 
office-holder, there is no difficulty in America or England inelecting 
a woman as president; but the election of a negro to office in the 
United States would still break up the branch, and the election 
of an Indian woman to office in a Hindu branch would at pre- 
sent bean utter impossibility, unless that branch consisted entirely 
of women. 

But you will say why not brave public opinion and custom, 
and come out from the people and do these things as a sacred 
duty ? Simply because we do not want to come out from among 
the people and form ourselves into a new sect. We want to 
understand all these things and help each other to understand, 
and slowly to influence public opinion by reasonable explanation. 
Supposing we as yet fail on one or more of these great points, 
what then? We have no right to come forth from among our 
fellows if we have not discharged all our obligations to them. 
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We are not to flee from them as corrupted or impure, or “ un- 
brotherly,’’ because custom is too strong on some points. We 
are to remain and leaventhe mass. Are we so foolish as to hope 
that this can occur in our time; do we not hope to return again 
and again to work towards this great consummation? Can we 
not be patient ? 

But even so, in spite of race, and caste, and colour, and sex, 
if we are to do anything here and now of a really co-operative 
nature, some few, of entirely different races, colours, and creeds, 
must begin to work together for righteousness down here. There 
must be something tangible, there must be an example set. It 
is only this absolutely genuine co-operation between a few of 
those who are as a mass separated off from each other by natural 
and religious distinctions, that can truly aid in throwing any 
real light on these obscure problems. When a few members 
from the West can look into the eyes of a few members from the 
East and be absolutely sure that there is no reserve, nothing but 
an utterly genuine desire to get at the truth, no pride of race 
to be upheld, no secret of creed to be withheld, no feeling but 
that of perfect amity, and the love which longs to clear away all 
misconceptions and let the sun of righteousness shine forth for the 
common benefit of their brethren of the Society and of the world 
—then, and not till then, shall we have the nucleole indubitably 
manifesting in the nucleus. 

But I have already written far longer than I originally in- 
tended in introduction to the notice of a book on the subject of East 
and West which has happened very opportunely to come in for 
review. Mr. Meredith Townsend’s volume, Asia and Europe (Lon- 
don: Constable & Co.; Igor, price tos. 6d. net) is a collection ot 
studies presenting his conclusions on the relations between Asia 
and Europe. These conclusions were formed by the author in a 
long life devoted to the subject, and the facts that Mr. Townsend 
spent some thirty years in India, and that all his papers are 
directed to removing general English misconceptions about the 
East, make his views on Brahmanical and Mohammedan India 
worthy of consideration. The main object of our author is “a 
description of those inherent differences between Europe and 
Asia which forbid one continent permanently to conquer the 
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other.” As he says: ‘‘ The struggle between Europe and Asia is 
the binding thread of history ; the trade between Europeand Asia 
is the foundation of commerce; the thought of Asia is the basis 
of all European religions: but the fusion of the Continents has 
never occurred, and in the Author’s best judgment will never 
occur.” It is manifest that this is just the sort of book that 
should interest us in connection with the position of affairs 
sketched above, and that it will be distinctly to our advantage 
to learn what an acute observer considers the “‘ inherent differ- 
ences” between East and West, and to see in what way we can 
best set about endeavouring to lessen these differences, and 
gaining the co-operation of our Eastern brethren in a common 
effort to remove misunderstanding; for alone we of the West 
can do little in this. 

The first thing, then, the Westerner has to grasp is the 
enormous size of Asia. Asia is the largest of the continents. 

Empires have risen, flourished, and died in comparatively small divisions 
of its mass. Persia is but a province it is possible to forget. Asiatic Turkey, 
the home alike of ancient and modern empires, is but one fringe of the conti- 
nent, the Chinese Empire is but another. The Great Mogul ruled only one 
peninsula of its far South. Thibet, which is to most white men but a name, 
is larger than France—a France hung in the sky at an average height of 
11,000 feet above sea level. Afghanistan, which the English think of as a 
turbulent little kingdom on the skirt of their dominion, is 40,000 square miles 
larger than France; while Siam, of which they hardly think at all except as 
a steamy province for which French statesmen intrigue, exceeds all Germany 
in size by more than 100,000 square miles. It would take ten armies each 
of 100,000 men merely to penetrate andin a military sense garrison Asia. 

Size, however, is not the only thing to be considered. Asia 
holds at least four times the population of Europe. 

’ We think of those masses of men as feeble folk, but one single section ot 
them never seen outside their own peninsula, the warrior races of India, out- 
number all who speak English; while a single race of formidable fighters, 
capable of discipline, in a group of islands off the coast, the Japanese, are 
more numerous than the French. 

Nor are we to suppose that these masses are only capable 
of fighting; they have carried the arts to a high degree of 
perfection. 

No doubt they have halted everywhere in their march towards mastery 
of nature. Some strange fiat of arrest, probably due to mental exhaustion, 
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has condemned the brown men and the yellow men to eternal reproduction 
ofoldideas. . . . . Asiaticshave practised all necessary arts, and ex- 
cept in machinery can make and do all that Europeans can make and do. 
They are, in fact, civilised peoples, though their civilisation has been arrested, 
perhaps by the adoption of a belief not unknown in Europe, that perfection 
has been attained and that the path of wisdom for all, whether thinker or 
artist or artisan, is incessant repetition. 


But is this true, for instance, of Japan? Supposing that it 
be true generally, that for the time Asia as a whole is in a period 
of *‘ obscuration ” as compared with the active energy of physical 
discovery in the West, is it to be so always? And can we Wes- 
terners say we have really ‘“‘discovered ” anything in philosophy 
and religion, in spite of our boasted ‘‘ Erkentnisstheorie”’ and 
our “ Higher Criticism’? We are clarifying thought, we are 
building up a respect for truth as to fact such as has never 
existed before in the known history of the world, we are discover- 
ing errors by the myriad; but are we adding to the content of 
religion or philosophy ? 

But, after all, man lives by thought, and are not the thoughts of 
Asiatics feeble? In one way, yes. The Asiatic is the slave of supersti- 
tion ; he can believe in the teeth of evidence, and he is possessed by the 
fatal idea that falsehood is an exercise of the intellect like another, to be 
judged of by its object and its success. These three defects weaken his 
mind in all its applications, but, nevertheless, he has great powers. 

We are, of course, speaking of the Europe of to-day and of 
the Asia of to-day ; but are we not here contrasting the better 
side of modern Europe with the general standard of Asia? To 
some extent, yes. But is there no truth in this observation? It 
has been said that truth is a modern virtue, and there is great 
acuteness in the remark. Believing in the teeth of evidence is 
not unknown in the West, even among the most highly educated; 
while superstition, the béte noive of the positivist, may sometimes 
contain a germ of truth that may be developed into something 
more precious than the denials of positivism. But there is, 
nevertheless, at any rate so it seems to Western eyes, even 
though they are not blinded by ineradicable prejudice, and after 
deducting many most honourable exceptions, some truth in 
these general statements. On the other hand, and in other 
ways, the answer to the question as to whether the thought of 
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Asiatics is feeble, must be decidedly, no. The Asiatic has a re- 
markable power of recognising genius, whether for war, for 
instruction, or for literature. Neither the thought, nor the will, 
of such genius is feeble. 

The great soldier rises rapidly to the top, the great teacher is followed 
by blind devotion, the great litterateur is regarded with a respect hardly 
known in Europe. Hyder Ali or Ranjeet Singh cannot among us mount a 
throne. No Europeans are capable of the devotion expressed by Mahommed’s 
“companions,” and no man’s written ‘words of wisdom” have ever had 
the moulding effect of those of Confucius, who did not even pretend to be 
inspired. 

No; but Confucius did not proclaim anything new, he 
“handed on” the words of the ‘“‘sages.’”’ And as to the out- 
come of Asiatic thought, “‘if it be the end of systems of life to 
produce contented acquiescence the Asiatic systems must be held 
to have succeeded.” 

Mark this. If there be contented acquiescence here, in 
Europe, it is called a ‘‘ Christian virtue.” If it be shown in the 
East, it is called ‘‘fatalism,’’ and ‘“‘ indifference to life.” But 
who knows what is intended? The West joys in its display of 
energy ; it knows no rest, no peace. That it puts off to a future 
state. It resents oppression; it has no idea of turning the other 
cheek. The East has some notion of quiet and content here. 
Easterns as a rule have no belief in the blessings of feverish 
activity as a permanent state of affairs; though they can become 
terribly active if they be once roused by some inner impulse. 

Asiatics have accomplished little in science, except astronomy being— 
to a degree scarcely intelligible until we remember that it marked ourselves 
for ages—wanting in enlightened curiosity. 

This refers to physical science. But have they neglected 
psychic science—in which the West does not as yet even believe ? 
And if not, is that psychic science really scientific, or merely of a 
like nature to the physical science of antiquity ; and has it to be 
all revised by our more accurate methods of observation and re- 
search, when once Westerners not only believe in its possibility 
but acquire the means of dealing with its phenomena at first 
hand ? 

Asiatics have neglected history with a carelessness which, in view of 
their reyerence for the past, it is most difficult to explain, 
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That is a sorrowful fact; the elements of sobriety and ac- 
curacy are unfindable in the legends of the nations. \Each has 
so boasted up its own origins and so glorified its achievements 
that one would imagine that each was the peculiarly favoured 
of heaven, instead of a normal member of a common family. 

Another fact to notice, and it is a most important fact, is 
that: 

Asiatics do not as a rule travel, and are little interested in travellers’ 
observations, which, indeed, they usually disbelieve. 

It is remarkable that one finds, for instance in the ancient 
literature of China or Brahmanical India, so little interest dis- 
played in other nations. For Brahmanical India the rest of the 
world was barbarian; it had no interest in it, despised it, and 
though it believed itself possessed of the fulness of wisdom, 
had not the slightest desire to share its treasure with others. 
The Buddha repudiated with scorn such particularism, and for a 
time triumphed over the forces of selfishness, but even He could 
not prevail in India itself, and the ancient conservatism of the 
priesthood emerged eventually from the struggle more powerful 
than ever. But this is hardly our concern ; exclusiveness narrows 
the sympathies of those alone who practise it, and the Buddha 
will always be the greatest of Indians to the West because of 
His sympathy for all men irrespective of race. But 

Asiatics have devoted such mental force to the consideration of the 
Whence and Whither and the relation of the visible to the invisible, that all 
the creeds accepted by civilised and semi-civilised mankind are of Asiatic 
origin. All humanity, except the negroes and the savage races of America 
and Polynesia, regulate their conduct and look for a future state as some 
Asiatic has taught them, 

“Nor is the teaching always feeble,’’ adds Mr. Townsend, in 
highly unsatisfactory fashion. For if the fact stated above is 
ungainsayable, as it is, that teaching, so far from being feeble, 
must be the most potent in the world. Our author, however, 
atones for his sentence, unless he wrote it ironically, for he adds: 

Europe having accepted with hearty confidence the views of Peter and 
Paul, both Asiatics, about the meaning of what their Divine Master said, 
regards all other systems of religious thought with contemptuous distaste, 


and sums them up in its heart as “heathen rubbish.” Yet Confucius must 
have been a wise man, or his writings could not have moulded the Chinese 
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mind; while Mahommedanism has a grip such as no other creed, not even 
Christianity, possesses except on a few individuals, Brahmanism and 
Buddhism alike rest upon deep and far-reaching philosophies. 


This ignorant separateness of Europe in things religious, this 
exclusiveness, or rather contempt, is being slowly broken down, 
not only by members of the Theosophical Society, but also by 
many enlightened minds outside its official ranks, and this we 
hold to be a truer form of Christianity, if Christianity is to be 
taken as meaning the Gospel of the Christ, than any which has 
previously existed. And on this point we can truly say that 
Europe is beginning to recognise her heresy, and is energetically 
striving to bring about a better condition of affairs; we are 
translating the Bibles of Asia, we are trying to understand. Is 
China translating and trging to understand; is India doing so? 
True, China has translated many of the Buddhist scriptures for 
her converts, and perhaps has translated the Koran for her 
Mohammedan subjects; but has China of herself translated the 
Bible, has she translated the Vaidic lore, has she translated. the 
great books of the world to discover for herself what the great 
minds of other nations have taught. Has India translated the 
Analects of Confucius, or the writings of Lao-tze ? 

But this would matter little compared to the terrible indict- 
ment which our author fulminates against Asia in the last 
paragraphs of his Introduction. 


But, finally, the morality of Asia is distinctly inferior. Let us examine 
that assertion a little more closely. That the grand Christian rule, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” is not observed in Asiaistrue, terribly true. 
It is of course open to anyone to say that it is not observed in Europe either, 
but that is only an intellectual quip. The European does care for his neigh- 
bour to a certainextent, and does to a much greater extent think he ought to 
care. The Asiatic does not. He cares for his family, his caste, his clan, 
and sometimes for his profession, but of his neighbour he is little more 
regardful than one dog’is of another. He is not affected by his misfortunes, 
and will help to inflict misfortunes on him with a serene callousness which in 
Europe is for the most part never found. The Asiatic who could not endure 
to be an executioner out of sympathy for the victim is probably non-existent. 
That want of the power of sympathy is the root of all evil in him, the 
ultimate cause of all tyrannies, the massacres and the tortures which from 
the first have disgraced Asiatic life, and which, as we see alike in Turkey and 


in China, still continue. 
6 
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Mr. Townsend, however, is fully alive to the fact that sym- 
pathy is a late development even in Europe, and does, not for- 
get that massacre has been frightfully common in European his- 
tory. But he is comparing the present East with the present 
West, and, further, the average Oriental with the average Occi- 
dental. There are of course, there must be, not only individual 
exceptions, but classes of exceptions, in Asia and in Europe, to all 
these generalisations. But bearing all of them in mind, and with 
every anxiety to be rigidly impartial, is there not truth in the 
above indictment ? And if so, what is the reason of this ‘‘ want 
of the power of sympathy”? 

The further consideration of this question must be reserved 
for another paper, in which we shall take up some of the more 
important remaining points brought forward by our author. 
Meantime we may reflect that though our newspapers would per- 
suade us that China is utterly callous and barbarous in this respect, 
we are also told that the ‘“‘scholars’’ of the Empire base them- 
selves entirely on Confucius. Now the basic principle of Confu- 
cius was charity and duty to one’s neighbour, in no half-hearted 
fashion. It was not a mere chance adage that had crept into his 
writings, but a basic principle of action, and this, too, to such an 
extent, that the misunderstanding of its spirit had some three 
centuries after Kung-the-teacher led to the same state of affairs 
as has followed, and is following, the tracks of militant Christi- 
anity. Chuang-tzu, a Taoist, argues at great length, and with 
great acumen, that all the troubles of society at that time in China 
had arisen through “‘ charity and duty to one’s neighbour,” that 
everyone was rushing about trying to set everyone else right and 
to force their supposed good services upon them, thus throwing 
all into confusion. 

Again, what of the Buddhists; have they no sympathy for 
‘‘all that lives and breathes’’? Or is it that there has been 
teaching, but to-day there is no practice? And who can answer 
that question till he has surveyed the whole state of affairs amid 
400,000,000 souls? Or is it fear of suffering and death that is 
at bottom of European “‘sympathy’”’? Who can answer such 
questions offhand ? 


G, R. S. MEAD, 
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Tue Mysteries oF JESUS 


Esoteric Christianity or the Lesser Mysteries. By Annie Besant. 
(London: The Theosophical Publishing Society; 1gor. 
Price 5s. net.) 


Our highly-gifted colleague is to be heartily congratulated on her 
most recent contribution to our literature. In the first place she has 
given us a book and not a report of lectures, though she has often 
lectured on much of the material. In the second place we have through- 
out a nomenclature familiar to the West, but used with a depth and 
comprehension that forces it to reveal new beauties of thought and 
aspiration. In the third place, and most important of all, we have 
a gracious spirit that reproduces the atmosphere of the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel, a point of view that makes clear the standpoint of 
Paul, and a mystic insight that penetrates to those light-realms in 
whose sunshine the Gnostics of the early days so loved to bask. 
Mrs. Besant writes of Christianity from within; she treats of that 
life-side of the faith which is its real compelling power, of that Gospel 
of the living Christ which is its true glad tidings. She is mystic, 
seeress, priestess. She beginsat the point where our own more humble 
labours cease ; just where our definiteness on the objective side passes 
into indefiniteness and we say ‘“‘it may be,” “ we believe,” ‘‘ must it 
not be so,” ‘‘does not the written evidence point to such conclu- 
sions,” our colleague begins to be more definite, while on the objec- 
tive side she leaves it indefinite except, and it will be a most wonder- 
compelling exception for the majority of her readers, that she states 
what she has seen or heard from within of the objective life of Jesus. 
What, then, in the first place, does Mrs. Besant mean by calling 
her volume by the alternative title: The Lesser Mysteries? She 
means that though Christianity, as all great religions, adapts its general 
teaching to the meanest intellect and the most backward moral 
development, it has instruction for those of greater intelligence 
and of higher morality, as also for the highest human development, 
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though here it passes into its source, as do all other great faiths. In 
her Foreword she writes : | 

‘“‘ Tf true knowledge, the Gnosis, is again to form a part of Chris- 
tian teachings, it can only be under the old restrictions, and the idea 
of levelling down to the capacities of the least developed must be 
definitely surrendered. Only by teaching above the grasp of the 
little evolved can the way be opened up for a restoration of arcane 
knowledge, and the study of the Lesser Mysteries must precede that 
of the Greater. The Greater will never be published through the 
printing press; they can only be given by Teacher to pupil, ‘from 
mouth to ear.’ But the Lesser Mysteries, the partial unveiling of 
great truths, can even now be restored, and such a volume as the 
present is intended to outline these, and show the ature of the 
teachings which have to be mastered.” 

After dwelling on the nature of the path of spiritual knowledge, 
Mrs. Besant continues: ‘This is the way of the Divine Wisdom, 
the true Theosophy. It is not, as some think, a diluted version of 
Hinduism, or Buddhism, or Taoism, or of any special religion. It 
is Esoteric Christianity as truly as it is Esoteric Buddhism, and 
belongs equally to all religions, exclusively to none.” 

By this time, one would have thought that the absurdity of 
calling Theosophy Buddhism would have dawned upon the in- 
telligence even of the most prejudiced outsider; but only the other 
day we read a book written by an acute thinker which’referred to 
Mrs. Besant herself as a Buddhist! This should make our Indian 
colleagues smile. Personally we regret that of late so little work 
has been done in the Society on the great Buddhist tradition. If 
only our colleagues in Buddha-lands would awake! 

But to return to the immediate subject in hand. Mrs. Besant’s 
task, then, is not concerned with outer Christianity; it deals with 
its inner side, and she has produced a work of immense value to 
those who love the inner way. She is to be specially congratulated 
on the skilful fashion in which she supports her main positions by 
texts of scripture, a most potent aid to winning acceptance for the inner 
truths among the devotional, and those who are undisturbed by 
textual doubts. Mrs. Besant can do this from the eclectic inner 
standpoint from which she writes; can do it undisturbed by the 
doubts of the critic and historian, with whose departments, as they 
understand them, she has nothing to do. She writes chiefly for the 
devotee, for the candidate aspiring to sainthood, for the mystic, for 
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the intending pupil of the Schools of the Prophets. She would also 
fain help, in the way which seems helpful to hey, the parched ex- 
cavators who believe there must be water somewhere beneath the 
ruins in the desert of history. These she tells of what she believes, 
what she sees, to be the general facts of the life of the actual historical 
Jesus; but she hardly realises how Sisyphean a task she lays on the 
shoulders of these ceaseless toilers. She declares, as has been de- 
clared before by several of our clear-seeing writers, that Jesus lived 
a century before the traditional date. How difficult a problem this is 
for a historical student to face even with the best will in the world 
we hope to show in a few months’ time; meantime, we would 
point out that, until we can “see” for ourselves, we should make the 
hundred years s.c. date no crucial point in the problem. It does 
not affect Mrs. Besant’s general treatment of the subject, or her 
statements, except that it once involves her in a _ chronological 
difficulty, when she seeks to prove that Clement of Alexandria 
through Pantznus had his tradition from Apostolic sources (Peter, 
James, John and Paul)—‘“‘his link with the Apostles themselves 
consisting thus of only one intermediary.” This is the orthodox 
tradition, but with an extra century to account for, where ave we 
to place Peter, James and John? 

It is, then, the chapter on ‘‘ The Historical Jesus” which 
will prove the greatest stumbling-block to even the most sympathetic 
reader if he be a student of the origins from an objective standpoint ; 
not that there is any external evidence to support the received view, 
but owing to the difficulty of finding anything at all satisfactory to 
support the new date. 

Personally, in the face of all such statements we endeavour to 
keep our mind quite free and unprejudiced, for we are among those 
who hold that it is in the long run a less healthy state of affairs for 
men suddenly to accept such statements and allow the rest of their 
thought to crystallise round them, than for them painfully to win to- 
wards knowledge for themselves. We do not say that our colleague 
would have done more wisely to have omitted this chapter; it may 
be that the time has come when such statements may be approaching 
a possibility of verification by evidence on this side. But we say 
that the members of the Society who may use her material in converse 
with others, will do well not to bring this statement forward as the 
essential point, but rather to insist on the nature and scope of the 
general doctrines in their inner sense, which our colleague has so 
ably set forth. 
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For the rest it will indubitably be remarked, as might have been 
expected with such a title and such a subject, that members of the 
Roman Catholic and Eastern Churches will find in our colleague’s 
work more “comfortable words” than will the members of the vast 
majority of the Protestant Churches. And here further considerations 
of great importance arise. The vast movement, of which Procestant- 
ism so-called was and is one of the manifestations, is an enormously 
potent factor in human affairs. Had it not been for the liberty of 
conscience won by the great pioneers of liberal thought in the West, 
had it not been for the sturdy independence of mind shown by the 
souls born into the West to develop the science of accurate observa- 
tion, this Society of ours could never have existed, and our colleague’s 
book could never have been written. Has the Christ not been ‘active 
with them,” as well? And if so, is there no place for them in the 
Lesser Mysteries—for those who are not, and perhaps never will be, 
mystics? What then of those who long to know things “ down here” 
as they are, as well as things ‘‘ up there”’ as they may be, and are not 
satisfied with the bliss of the spiritual world so long as this world re- 
mains without explanation? What of those, again, who cannot think 
in terms of “‘sin,’’ and “forgiveness of sins,” and the rest, or who 
cannot see the efficacy of the ‘‘sacraments”’ for them, even though 
they may be prepared to admit that there may be, nay, that there are 
psychic and magnetic, even spiritual forces, in activity in the Mass, 
and even in image and eikon-worship, in places of pilgrimage, and all 
the thousand and one other things that satisfy certain classes of pious 
souls? Those who would not harm any man, who would sacrifice their 
life to discover even a very small thing to help their fellows, but who 
are not content to accept any explanation, however beautiful, so long 
as the great problem of the “eternal conflict’ is unsolved—what of 
them? What of these men of science, these deep thinkers? What 
again of the great organisers and rulers of states? They are rarely 
mystics; yet who shall say they are not as worthy to be initiate as 
the mystic, the seer, or the priest? Take again the higher critic; 
has he not initiated himself and initiated others into many a mystery 
of human nature, as precious to know as the heaven-world even, if 
man is to “know himself’’? For what are these minds preparing ? 
It seems to us a problem pressing for answer, and not to be answered 
fully on any line that has so far, to our knowledge, been made accessible. 
Perhaps this is asking too much. Nevertheless, we hope that before 
long our colleague will be able to throw as much light on this side 
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of Christianity and of other religions as she has done on the mystic 
way. There is a Gnosticism that is for the man as well as a 
Gnosticism that is forthe monk. There is, we believe, somewhere 
hidden in Christianity the Gnosis of the Kingly Way. That Gnosis 
of the Warrior, of the Ruler, of the Kshatriya—must it not also 
have formed part of the Mysteries of Jesus—ay, of the ‘gentle 
Jesus”? For is not the Christ prophet, priest—and king? Mean- 
time we most cordially congratulate our colleague on her illuminating 
work, and most heartily thank her. 
G. R. S. M. 
ON THE NaTuRE OF THOUGHT AND ITS DISCIPLINE 


Thought Power: Its Control and Culture. By Annie Besant. 
(London: Theosophical Publishing Society; 1901. Crown 
8vo. Price 1s. 6d. net.) 


Ar last we have in crystallised form the substance of the lectures 
which Mrs. Besant delivered two summers ago at Albemarle Street. 
The lectures were exceedingly popular and the desire to have them 
in a handy form has teen widely expressed. The present volume 
comprises the articles which have appeared in the pages of this 
Review revised and with some additional matter. The subject is 
one which is attracting such universal attention at the present time 
that almost anything that is written upon it is sure of readers, and 
there are many schools of thought which are producing works that 
deal with the power of mind over matter; but it is safe to say that 
nothing more helpful to the student, or more clear and luminous for 
the novice, has hitherto appeared in this modern field of literature. 
The style is eminently popular and there is a marked absence of 
technical terms, whether psychological or theosophical, so that the 
work is calculated to appeal to an audience much larger than many 
purely theosophical books which are issued by the Theosophical 
Publishing Society. 

The book is divided into ten chapters, and a large part of it is 
devoted to practical hints as to the strengthening of thought-power 
and the culture of concentration—a necessary part of the training of 
any student who would begin to ‘“ know himself.” 

More detailed criticism would be out of place here, we have only 
to add that Mrs. Besant has increased the obligation under which 
the Theosophical Society lies, for literature of a useful and popular 
kind, and that the publishers have issued the little book, with an 
index, in the usual neat cover and well printed. E. W. 
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‘‘ CHAPTERS OF COMING ForTH’ BY Day” 


The Book of the Dead: an English Translation of the Chapters, 
Hymns, etc., of the Theban Recension, with Introduction, 
Notes, etc. By E. A. Wallis Budge, M.A., Litt.D., D.Lit. 
With four hundred and twenty Vignettes. (London: 
Tribner and Co.; 1901. Price, 3 vols., tos. 6d.) 


THERE are few more fascinating studies than the magic world of an- 
cient Egypt ; fascinating not only because we are at once plunged into 
an atmosphere of thought and belief at utter variance with the grey 
monotony of our present phase of matter-of-fact existence, but also 
because with every renewal of its study we are more and more con- 
vinced of its great importance as a factor in the study of the origins of 
the religion of the Western world. It would be an impertinence 
for any but a specialist to attempt to criticise Dr. Budge’s vast 
labours in the field of Egyptian research; we who are not specialists, 
whose access to the treasures of strange things and brilliant jewels 
hidden away in the chaos of Egypt’s ancient forms of faith, is de- 
pendent entirely;on the labours of such men as the present Keeper of 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum, can but 
acknowledge our deep debt of gratitude for their unwearied industry. 
And in this respect we owe to Dr. Budge more than to many of his 
learned colleagues, for he has perceived the need of the uninitiate in 
hieroglyphic mysteries, and has endeavoured to answer, as far as it 
is possible for him as yet to do so, the natural question of the in- 
telligent enquirer: Tell us, as far as may be, what it all means in 
plain language; we know how difficult, nay how impossible as yet, it 
is to explain the genesis, nature, and evolution of any religion, and 
most of all of so complicated and strange a faith as that of ancient 
Egypt, but surely there must be some raison d’étve for it all, some 
approximation to the discovery of the compelling forces which pro- 
duced the marvellous monuments at which the world still wonders. 
In his great work in three volumes, the first of which contained 
no less than 35,000 references, published four years ago, Dr. Budge 
gave us his text and translation of the Theban recension of the so- 
called Book of the Dead, or as the text itself calls itself, the Chapters 
of Coming Forth by Day. This expensive and scholarly work was 
necessarily inaccessible to any but the few. But our Keeper of 
Egyptian Antiquities believes that these things should be of interest 
and instruction to a far wider circle of readers, and to this end he has 
now published the results of his labours in three small volumes, at the 
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exceedingly moderate price of half a guinea. These volumes contain 
the translation with notes, but without the elaborate references, and 
a most instructive Introduction containing ‘‘ The History of the Book 
of the Dead,” “‘ Osiris, the God of Judgment, the Resurrection, Im- 
mortality, the Elysian Fields, etc.,”’ and ‘‘ The Object and Contents of 
the Book of the Dead.” 

As we have already said, no one but a specialist is competent 
to criticise such work; but this much we can say, that Dr. Budge’s 
translation compares most favourably with all the other versions and 
clears up many difficulties; many still naturally remain, for even the 
Egyptian scribes themselves in later days had forgotten the meaning. 
And if this be so, is it not marvellous that men thousands of years 
afterwards, who have never heard a syllable of that dead tongue, 
should have puzzled out the meaning of the sacred cryptic script, and 
that too with so much success. And here a thought occurs to us, Why 
should men of the twentieth century devote themselves with an en- 
thusiasm and an unwearied patience which no one unacquainted with 
them can realise, to the study of these old byegone faiths? Have 
they no natural connection with them? Why should a man 
devote his whole energies to Egyptian research, why should it 
fascinate him above all other studies, as it does in certain cases, for 
we do not speak of those who are mere copiers, of the ‘‘ bread and 
butter” men? Students of the theosophy of the nations have little 
difficulty in believing that a reason for this is to be found in the doc- 
trine of palingenesis or reincarnation. The soul ‘“‘ remembers” ; per- 
haps even it has a task laid upon it from the past. It almost seems as 
though it were intended in the schemeof things that the loreof Chaldea 
and of Egypt—the most sacred nations of Western tradition, as 
the writer of On the Mysteries declared—should not be forgotten ; that 
they have still something to teach the world. First must come the 
externals ; the deciphering of the written records so marvellously pre- 
served, and then perchance the explanation which will not only recall 
to memory many a useful lesson of the past, but also show that the 
good of that past is still present. 

The Hermetic school, Plutarch and the Gnostics knew of some 
higher lessons to be learned from Egypt than the hieroglyphics have 
yet revealed. We might suggest that if some sympathetic Egypto- 
logist, say Dr. Budge himself, would bring the experience of his 
studies to bear on such a work as The Book of the Great Logos in the 
Coptic Gnostic Codex Brucianus, there would be a rich seam of 
valuable ore to exploit. G. BR. S. M. 
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SUBJECTIVE IDEALISM REDIVIVUS 


The Adversaries of the Sceptic, or the Specious Present; a New 
“ Enquiry into Human Knowledge. By Alfred Hodder, 
Ph. D. (London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. ; 1901.) 


Dr. Hopper is an American, a pupil of Prof. Royce of Harvard, 
and aclose student of Mr. Bradley. It is to be regretted that he 
has failed to keep his style free from some Americanisms which 
render it even more uncomfortable to read than its want of clearness 
and its immense verbosity would do in themselves. The author has 
undertaken an ambitious task—no less than the re-establishment of 
that phase of philosophic thought known as Subjective Idealism. I 
do not think he has succeeded; nor does it seem to me that his 
present work contains any vital or significant contribution to the 
onward march of philosophy. This being so, it seems needless to 
weary our readers with the careful analysis of his wordy pages which 
would be necessary in order to make in any degree intelligible to 
them the exact points in which Dr. Hodder differs from his pre- 
decessors, and the precise nature of the new views which he seems 
to believe ought to cause the philosophic world to reverse the verdict 
which history has pronounced against Subjective Idealism as a 


systematic philosophy of experience. 
Bak: 


ECHOES FROM THE Past 


Evolution and its Bearing on Religions. By A.J. Dadson. (London: 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co.; 1901. Price 2s. 6d.) 


Tuts book is evidently from the pen of one who is very largely, to 
say the least, a devotee of Herbert Spencer, and it embodies in an 
amusing fashion the “‘ invincible ignorance”’ and unconscious dogma- 
tism of those spokesmen of modern science who know nothing, and 
refuse to learn, of what philosophical criticism really means. It is 
not, however, badly put together, and as an assault upon the position 
of animaginary dogmatic religionist presents certain points of interest. 
But considered in the light of a serious contribution to the study of 
the very important subject indicated by the title, it can at the best 
only raise a smile by its somewhat pretentious inadequacy. Much 
of its contents consists in the merest commonplaces of popularised 
evolutionism, much is inaccurate or wholly erroneous—as for instance 
the view of what the Buddha really taught, which is taken over en 
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bloc from Professor Rhys Davids in his most materialistic mood, while 
Draper, Carpenter and Herbert Spencer are held up as the mouth- 
pieces of the ultimate scientific truth of things. Such a book might 
conceivably have been in place ten or fifteen years ago, at the present 
moment it is at least as much out of date as the Dodo, and is 
certainly not much more useful. 


iS Se 


A Mesmeric MANUAL 


Your Mesmeric Forces, and how to develope them. By Frank R. 
Randall. (London: L. N. Fowler and Co.) 


Mr. RANDALL is a professional teacher of mesmerism, and his book is 
essentially an advertisement of the classes he conducts. For this 
very reason it is worth our notice. What Mr. Randall personally 
thinks about the matter is not of much consequence to our readers ; 
what his experience finds attractive to our English public is of con- 
siderable interest. If we take up Mr. Randall’s book from this point 
of view, I think we find it very satisfactory. The fare which he has 
gathered together to tempt his public is not only negatively harmless 
—without a trace of any appeal to the lower passions—but positively 
good. The larger part of the work is occupied with the question of 
the moral training which should precede all attempts to develope 
force; and though there is nothing new for a Theosophist, the 
material is well chosen and put together, and no one could try to 
follow it without profit. It may be objected that all this is only a 
concession to our English cant, and has no practical meaning; but I 
prefer to think otherwise. It seems to me a testimony, and one not 
to be despised, that the things which are sober, chaste, and of good 
report (in Scripture phrase) really are those which have most influence 
on our average English public. It may be foolish, it certainly is 
ignorant and prejudiced in a high degree; but, take it altogether, it 
is an influence in the right direction, that of the stern self-restraint 
and high and noble aims which are the only way to the true Liberty— 
that of the Sons of God. 
W. 
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MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


The Theosophist, October. In ‘‘Old Diary Leaves,” Colonel Olcott 
details the signing of his fourteen Articles of the Buddhist Faith by 
the Heads of the Religion in Japan, his meeting with Mrs. Higgins at 
Colombo and return to Madras. Hisaddress at the Convention dealt 
with the relations of the Society to our Christian brethren, laying down 
the general principle that ‘‘ our Society will not have fully proven its 
capacity for usefulness until it has kindly and patiently helped earnest 
and willing followers of each and every religion to find the key, the one 
only master-key, by which their own scriptures can be understood and 
appreciated.” The main point of interest, however, was the death of 
H. P. B. and the disposal of the portion of her ashes which had been 
sent to the Headquarters at Adyar. It seems somewhat curious that 
the Colonel should have had at that time so little knowledge of Indian 
feeling on the matter, as to be astonished at, and feel as ‘cold ingrati- 
tude,” the objections raised to having human remains about the house, 
and I fancy most of us would agree with the Hindoos that the best 
way of disposing of ouv remains would be “ to cast them into a running 
stream, or into thesea.” §. Stuart discourses on ‘* The Astral Body,” 
and though somewhat confused in his definitions, gives many curious 
particulars from ancient sources relating to the projection of the 
Double. W. A. Mayers opens a series entitled ‘‘ The Pastorals of 
Israel,’ hoping to be able to show “that these incomparable narra- 
tives and parables can be brought into line with, that they thoroughly 
harmonise with some of the most valued and highly prized teaching of 
Theosophy.” Colonel Olcott’s ‘Theosophy; an Outline of its 
Teachings,” is reprinted from the Theosophic Messenger ; and from the 
Adyar Lodge we have the ‘‘ Forgiveness of Sins” treated in four short 
papers purporting to give the Christian, Buddhist, Zoroastrian and 
Hindu views on the subject, and a brief report of the discussion there- 
on. The continuation of the Rama Gita closes an interesting number. 

Prasnottava, October, announces that Mrs. Besant has returned to 
Headquarters from her Punjab tour, and that ‘‘her presence makes 
our quarters lively and peaceful.” It is, perhaps, rude to remark how 
much it must have been missed! Short notes are given on “ Evil.” 
‘‘'Who is Miserable ?”’ and a correspondence as to the recent articles 
upon Shri Krishna, a very suggestive expression in which is worth 
quoting. ‘The writer intentionally avoided the argument of Mrs. 
Besant (as to Krishna’s play with the Gopis) as it was not only non- 
convincing but was considered harmful ; for if the physical impossi- 
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bility be once admitted as a reason for explaining away any intricate 
question, it may as well be usedin negating other events such as... 
a thousand other superhuman acts told of Shri Krishna.” 

Central Hindu College Magazine, October, deals with the Educa- 
tional Conference at Simla, and Lord Curzon’s admirable address. 
Mrs, Besant contributes an account of a ‘“ Pilgrimage to Amarnath,” 
and H, Banbery ‘ How Arjuna fought with Mahadeva,” to an inter- 
esting number. 

The Theosophic Gleaner, October. Inthis number N., D. K. takes up 
the question of the help we can give our dead, and reminds us that this 
is better done by our own loving thoughts than by giving money for 
meaningless ceremonies. Other papers are “* Alberuni on the Persian 
Calendar,” Mr, Sinnett’s ‘‘ Nature’s Mysteries” from the Sun, and 
Mr. Leadbeater’s Chicago Lecture on the ‘* Unseen World.” 

The Dawn, for October, reprints a paper of Mrs. Besant’s from 
the World newspaper of 1894 under the heading ‘‘ Hindu Women the 
Incarnation of Spiritual Beauty,” 

Also received from India: The Avya, for August—a very good 
number; Awakener of India; Siddhanta Deepika ; Indian Review. 

The Vahan for November contains the particulars of the activities 
of the coming winter season. The ‘‘ Correspondence” continues the 
discussion of the question of the lawfulness of suicide, etc., witha reply 
from A. P. S. to a previous letter, and an important and valuable 
statement of the other side of the argument from A. H. W. The 
limited space remaining is filled up by two answers from A. A. W. 
dealing with the too common case of one who “ finds all his efforts at 
leading the higher life made vain (as he mistakenly supposes) by an 
evil habit contracted many years ago, and from which, do what he 
will, he cannot free himself.” It is to be hoped that any who have 
had practical dealing with such cases will add their own experience 
to that of the writer of the answers in this number; there must be 
much more which might be useful and valuable to the sufferers. 

Bulletin Théosophique, October, gives a favourable picture of the 
progress of the French Section, and reproduces a vigorous defence of 
H, P. B. published by the Lodges in a Geneva paper. 

Revue Théosophique, October, concludes Mrs. Besant’s ‘“* Problems 
of Religion,” and L. Revel’s ‘“‘ Mysticism and the Mystics,” whilst 
Dr. Pascal furnishes ‘The Beyond, and its Unknown Forces,” and 
* Uari ” a “ Hindu Legend.” 

Théosophie, November, gives its readers translations from Mrs, 
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Besant’s Croydon Lecture on “ Spirituality’ and her ‘Some 
Problems of Morals,” concluding with an extract from Five Years of 
Theosophy. 

Dev Vahan, November, contains an interesting account of the 
proceedings at the opening of the new Headquarters at Amsterdam, 
from Herr B. Hubo. The remainder of the number comprises the 
usual analysis of our October Review, the translation of the November 
Vahan, and the Memorials of H. P. B. 

Theosophia, October, is full of Mr. Leadbeater’s visit. The only 
original matter besides this is a lecture given to the Amsterdam Lodge 
by S. A. Cramer, entitled ‘“‘ The Missing Link.” 

Teosofisk Tidskvift for October has an original article by Pekka 
Ervast on the relations of Theosophy to Christianity, and transla- 
tions of portions of Mrs. Besant’s Path of Discipleship. 

Philadelphia for July and August is only expecting the arrival of 
Col. Olcott in South America, and promises a full account in its next 
number. Of its long and varied list of articles we need only mention 
the conclusion of Carlos M. Collet’s paper on ‘‘ Toleration”’ and 
a short story by F. F. Galindo. 

Teosofia, October, is still confined to translations into Italian 
with a few Editorial Notes. 

Theosophy in Austvalasia, September ; The New Zealand Theosophical 
Magazine; and Theosophic Messenger; may be dismissed with the 
simple statement that they are all very good reading; we have also 
received the first three numbers of the Theosofisch Maandblad from 
Semarang, Java, which our friend J. van Manen has already reviewed 
most favourably. 

Of other magazines we have the May number of Il Nuovo 
Risorgimento, continuing Bilia’s criticism of Mrs. Besant from the 
Catholic point of view; Mind; The Metaphysical Magazine; Modern 
Astrology; Notes and Queries; Humanity; Monthly Record; Coming 
Events ; New York Magazine of Mysteries; Review of Reviews. 

Of pamphlets, we have Realisation, a Course of Lessons on the 
Inner Nature of the Self. 

Art and Life, a reprint of a lecture given to the South Place 
Ethical Society by our colleague, Mr. Herbert Burrows. A very 
pleasant and stirring lecture this is, notwithstanding that some 
curious old superstitions seem to linger in his mind, as that ‘‘ Gothic 
Architecture is inseparably connected with Christianity,” and that 
‘the idea of the pointed Gothic arches and the long drawn nave and 
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aisle was taken from the uplifting branches and the solemn avenues of 
wood and forest.” He and Mr. Somers Clarke (from whom he 
quotes) are terribly shocked at the profanation of Westminster Abbey 
by red-baize covered benches at Coronations. It does not seem to 
have struck either of them how entirely modeyn this antiquarian rever- 
ence is; the men who built Westminster Abbey would have had no 
feeling of the kind. We see in old pictures that for a ceremony the 
great Gothic buildings were benched as remorselessly in the Middle 
Ages as any modern upholsterers could do it, nor would red baize 
have been refused if attainable. It is a matter for much consideration 
whether our modern artistic prudery is a sign of higher Art; I much 
doubt it myself. As (contrary to the Statute in that case made and 
provided !) there is neither printer nor publisher’s name on the little 
pamphlet, I can only say that whoever succeeds in obtaining it will 
have a very good pennyworth. 

The Holy Catholic Church, by Elizabeth W. Bell (price 2d. 
Theosophical Publishing Committee, 7, James Street, Harrogate) isa 
very attractive specimen of the good work which is spent by the mem- 
bers of our Society on the papers read at our meetings, and would 
be even more attractive had Mrs. Bell filled with her own writing 


-the two pages occupied by Lowell’s lumbering verses. Her conclu- 


sion gives the main idea of the paper. “One by one, as we are 
ready,” she says, ‘are we called out from the unrealities to the 
Reality, from darkness to Light, from dwelling in the forms of religion 


_ to Religion itself, from the different antagonistic outward churches to 


the Church Universal, the Holy Catholic Church, elect from every 
nation, yet one over all the earth.” 


W. 


Ecstasy is lifting of the curtain, and witnessing of the Watcher, and 
presence of understanding, and observation of the unseen, and 
converse with the secret, and intercourse with that which is missing ; 


it consists in the passing away and coming to an end in respect of 
what thou art.—Ap6 Sa‘tp B. aL-‘AraBi, 
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TWO HYMNS FROM AN ARABIC MS. 


I. 


Tuou thoughtest, a-thinking, that thou wast thou, 

And thou art not thou and never wast thou. 

For if thou wert thou, then wert thou a Lord 

And a Second of Two. Leave what thou art thinking. 
There is no difference between the beings of Him and Thee 
He is not distinct from thee nor Thou from Him. 

For if thou say, in ignorance, that thou art Another, 


Thou art stubborn, and if thine ignorance cease, thou art docile. 


Thy union is flight and thy flight is union, 

And thy far is near. In this thou art blessed. 

Leave intellect and understand through intuition, 

Lest that pass thee by against which thou art guarding. 
And make no partner to God of anything at all, 

In order that it may be well with thee. 


II. 


I know the Lord by the Lord, without doubt or wavering. 
My essence is His essence in truth, without defect or flaw. 


There is no becoming between these two, and my soul it is which 


manifests that secret. 
And since I knew myself without blending or mixture, 
I attained to union with my Beloved, without far or near. 


I obtained gifts of the Lord of Affluence without upbraiding and 


without recrimination. 


I did not lose to Him my soul, nor does it remain to the lord of 


dissolution. 


From the ‘ Translation of an Arabic Manuscript in the Hun- 
terian Collection, Glasgow University,” by T. H. Weir, B.D., in the 


October number of The Journal of the Royal A static Society. 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


Upwarbs of a decade of years has run its course since the passing 
of Helena Petrovna Blavatsky. As the years roll on the propor- 
tion of the members of the Society who knew 

a. her in the flesh, to those who have not enjoyed 
that privilege, becomes an ever decreasing 

quantity. Nevertheless, not only the whole membership of the 
Society which she founded and to which she gave her life, but 
also many outside its ranks, for whom she lives in her works, 
recognise her as the greatest personality which has yet appeared 
on the modern Theosophical horizon. Anything concerning her 
is read with interest; anything that can bring her more vividly 
before the mind’s eye is perused with avidity. Even her bitterest 
foes are fascinated with her many-sided nature. To those of us 
who knew her and loved her, and who love her memory with 
ever-deepening affection, it is most pleasant to have her pour- 
trayed as we knew her in the old days. It is a cheap and easy 
thing to criticise, but it is more precious to be admitted to 
intimacy with a great person through the loving memory of a 
friend, A friend’s appreciation of a friend is good to read, and 
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so we rescue the following extracts from the comparative obscurity 
of a review and place them in the most prominent pages of the 
Review which H. P. Blavatsky founded. 


*% 
* * 


MADAME S——,, the authoress of the work Wie ich mein Selbst fand 
which is elsewhere noticed by B. K. in our pages, thus describes 


the beginning of her friendship with H. P. B. 


A Word-Picture of in New York: 
her Appearance “sie 
‘We were instantly, as she (H. P. B.) ex- 


pressed it, quite crazy for one another. She declared that I 
impressed her as if a bit of sunshine had got loose and were 
shining straight into her heart; while I found myself at once 
entirely under the spell of this marvellous woman. Outwardly 
she was quite unusually corpulent and indeed never spoke of her- 
self otherwise than as ‘an old hippopotamus.’ But that made 
not the smallest unpleasant impression; she always wore loose 
flowing garments of a sort of Indian cut—a kind of flowing robe, 
which concealed the entire figure, leaving only the really ideally 
beautiful hands free; hands uncommonly full of meaning for a 
student of palmistry—narrow, long, with fine pointed ends bent 
upwards, each finger embellished with those tiny projections 
known in palmistry as the ‘ dew drops of idealism,’ delicate hands 
telling of the loftiest endeavour, the most ideal aims, of great 
power over men and women and the subtler powers, and with it 
all of a stormy, even untameable, character. 

‘‘Her head, standing out from the usually dark-coloured 
woollen garments, was equally full of character, even though far 
sooner to be called ugly than beautiful. A genuinely Russian 
type: broad forehead, short, thick nose, prominent cheek bones, 
thin, clever, ever mobile mouth with beautiful, small teeth, brown, 
quite curly hair, almost like a negro’s, then still without a single 
silver thread in it, yellowish complexion, and—a pair of eyes, such 
as I have never elsewhere seen—light blue, almost water-grey, 
but with a look so deep, so piercing, so compelling, as if they 
gazed into the inmost being of things, and at times with an ex- 
pression asif directed far, far above and beyond all earthly things 
large, long, wonderful eyes, that lit up the whole of that most 
singular face, 
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‘ALL this made up Helena Petrovna’s outer appearance; but 
his with her was so absolutely the merest external, that I have 
given the picture simply because owing to our 
physical-sense habit of mind we are only able to 
think a personality when we can picture to 
ourselves its outer characteristics. To give this bodily picture is 
sasy—but how shall I begin to describe the wonderful woman 
1erself, how give an idea of her nature, her power, her character 
—of what she could do! 

‘* She was a mixture of the most heterogeneous qualities. . . 
[n conversation she possessed a charm which none could with- 
stand, and which probably lay for the most part in her keen and 
iving appreciation of everything great and noble, and in her bub- 
bling enthusiasm, mated with an original, often somewhat pungent 
humour, and a way of expressing herself which often drove into 
the most comical despair her Anglo-Saxon friends, who as all the 
world knows are rather given to prudery in the use of words. 

‘Her contempt, nay rebellion, against all society forms and 
formalities made her sometimes of purpose put on a coarseness 
not usual with her; and she hated and battled against the con- 
ventional lie with the heroic courage of a true Don Quixote. Yet 
whoever came to her poor and ragged, hungry and needing com- 
fort, could be certain of finding a heart so warm and hand so freely 
and generously open as could be found with no other cultured 
human being however ‘ good-mannered’ he might be.” 

The picture our friend gives of her first visit to H. P. B. in 
her flat at New York reminds us of a series of re-incarnations of 
that flat. 


An Appreciation of 
her Character 


x * % 


‘ACCOMPANIED by my husband,I pulled the bell of Madame 
Blavatsky’s flat. The door was opened by a neat little negress, 
-who, showing all her teeth in a broad grin, 
pointed with her hand to a door closed by dark 
Indian curtains, through which the sound of 
lively conversation reached us. We went in unannounced and 
were greeted with a loud joyous shout of welcome by H. P. B.— 
as Madame Blavatsky always liked best to be called, 


H. P. B. in New 
York 
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‘“‘She sat at her writing table in a large, comfortable arm- 
chair, which seemed as much a part of her as the flowing gar- 
ments already described. A samovar stood beside her, from 
which she continually supplied her guests with the fragrant 
Russian national beverage, while just as perpetually her beautiful 
hands never ceased for a moment to roll between their graceful 
fingers delicate cigarettes for herself and all present, for H. P. B. 
was almost more inseparable from her box of finely-cut Turkish 
tobacco than from her Indian garments, and whenever she 
changed her seat, which seldom happened, the little negress had 
to carry it after her. Around her sat or reclined eight or ten 
people, men and women of all ages and apparently belonging to 
every possible class of society. 

‘‘ Among them was an old, old gentleman, who was a Judge 
of the Supreme Court at Albany and one of the most famous 
lawyers in the country; alongside of him a lively young English 
architect, as well as a very clever but very ugly Englishwoman, 
who earned her bread by teaching in New York and was very 
poorly dressed ; while a couple of pretty young artistes in elegant 
toilettes listened reverentially to the words of the ‘ Russian 
Sphinx ’—as H. P. B. was often called. 

‘““As we entered, a man of very distinguished appearance 
was just relating to a small group his latest experiences from the 
‘ spirit-world.’ He was a former Ambassador of the United 
States, well known for his personal charm, who was then living 
wholly for the occult sciences. All these people, as well as 
several other scaffolding-folk, whom I have forgotten, sat or 
reclined in comfortable, careless attitudes on the low divans and 
cushions or on small seats, made up of boxes and chests, covered 
with Indian cloths and rugs. 

“These, with a variety of idols and oriental bric-a-brac, 
formed the furnishing of the room. . . In it there reigned a 
hum and buzz of conversation in various languages, and clouds 
of incense and tobacco smoke, streaming from oriental incense 
sticks and the Russian cigarettes which everyone present was 
smoking, so that it needed a few moments of becoming accus- 
tomed to it, before eye and ear could clearly make out what was 
going on,” 
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WE have before us in the shape of a number of cuttings the 
evidence of the striking contrast between East and West in 
Christendom. At Athens most serious riots 
Fate in have taken place because of the attempt to 
translate the Gospels into modern Greek, 
while at Chicago the quarterly lesson book issued for the use of 
the Congregational Sunday Schools of that city, boldly attempt 
to familiarise the children with the general results of the Higher 
Criticism. The riots at Athens were not caused by the ignorant 
populace, but by the students of the University. Greece has 
been convulsed with the struggle. We need not go into details, 
and indeed it is difficult to be quite sure of them owing to the 
strict censorship of all telegrams; but the main fact stands out 
in terrible prominence, that in the twentieth century religious 
fanaticism can so carry away the educated youth of a nation 
which once led the liberal thought of the Western world, that 
riots attended with the most lamentable loss of honoured lives 
can burst forth, because the attempt at translating the New 
Testament into the common tongue was not drastically enough 
condemned by the ecclesiastical authority. It is almost in- 
credible. Apparently politics are mixed up with the matter, but 
nothing can excuse such tyranny of conscience. How vastly 
different is the freedom of the Western city. Some four years 
ago we reviewed a book called The Bible and the Child, consisting 
of eight papers—by four D.D.’s (two of them Deans of the 
Established Church) and four Professors of Theology, recom- 
mending the same courageous policy in this country. No atten- 
tion was paid to this plea for honesty; but it must inevitably 
come in time. Meantime it will be interesting to watch the 
pioneer experiment in the West of Christendom. 
* * x 
Most of our readers are so familiar with the phenomena of 
psychometry, even if they have not read Mrs. Denton’s instruc- 
tive three volumes on The Soul of Things, and 
Nature’s Biograph are so familiarised with ideas of the hidden 
possibilities of Nature, and the latent power 
of man to discover her secrets, that they will appreciate more 
than the general reader the vast significance of a private utter- 
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ance of Berthelot, the famous French chemist, recorded by De 
Goncourt in his diary. De Goncourt reports Berthelot to have 
declared as follows : 

All bodies, all movements exercising a chemical action on the organic 
bodies with which they are a second in contact, all—since the world began 
—exist and sleep, conserved, photographed in milliards of natural clichés, 
and, perhaps, this is the sole mark of our passage here below. Who knows 
if some day, science, with its progress, will not find the portrait of Alexander 
on a rock where his shadow had fallen for a moment! 

It is to be doubted whether physical science will ever be 
able to invent instruments sensitive enough to sort out the 
shadow of an Alexander from the countless millions of millions 
of shadows of all kinds that have fallen upon the rock since it 
came into existence. But the Maker of the most subtle scientific 
instrument on earth, man’s subtle nature, with its infinite powers 
of adjustment, has already provided us with all we need, if we 


would only believe it. 


* 
* * 


From The Morning Post, of date November 13th, we take an 

interesting paragraph on the obscure subject of ‘‘amok.” Our 

own opinion is that ‘‘ possession”? and “ ob- 

“ Amok” session’? have more to do with it than 

anything else, and that the “casting out of 

devils” is an art that deserves something more than the sneers 

of an incompetent generation which finds itself helpless before 

such cases. The series of papers on ‘“‘ Black Magic in Ceylon” 

which is appearing in our pages, contributes a portion of the 
back-ground. 


Is the Malay who runs amuck to be regarded as an homicidal lunatic or 
as a criminal responsible for a murderous outrage on society? A long ac- 
count of a recent case of “amok,” which lately appeared in the Pahang 
Official Gazette, touches this obscure point of medical jurisprudence with a 
finger of light. A certain Mohammedan named Man, aged twenty-three 
years, who had served in the Perak Police Force, came to Pahang and 
worked as a carter. He was a sober, hard-working fellow and thoroughly 
honest. He never disputed with his fellow workers, but once or twice he 
confessed that he was “ sakat hati” with Chinamen. A direct translation of 
that phrase would be unconvincing, but we might say, making use of the 
Master of Ballantrae’s words, that “his belly moved” when he saw their 
hairless yellow faces. In the June of last year his master noticed a change 
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in him; he became listless and obstinately taciturn, and on one ‘occasion he 
insisted that he saw a monkey in a tree, which was obviously vacant. Shortly 
afterwards he left his work, and, as was subsequently ascertained, spent two 
days and nights without food in the jungle. When he came out he walked 
sword in hand, into a house where certain Chinamen were smoking opium , 
and had killed three and wounded a fourth when he was caught and held by’ 
a plucky Javanese. At the inquest he could not be persuaded to speak, but 
almost the whole time he was whining. A day or two later his mental and 
physical health was renewed, and it then became evident that he had no 
memory of the murders he had committed. But he cheerfully accepted the 
statements of the police and expressed his opinion that the death of a few 
“orang kapir” (aon-Mohammedans) was no loss to the world. The plea of 
insanity was sustained at his trial, and he is now confined—under the 
microscope as it were—in an asylum. The writer of the account in the 
Gazette points out that this is the first case of ‘‘amok” in which we have 
definite evidence as to the mental state of the patient—impatient of his dis- 
eased self—both before and after the crisis. He proceeds to compare the 
mental upheaval of amok—a species of heart-quake—with some of the clinical 
features of epileptic mania. The “red vision”—the field of blood in which 
the Malay’s soul wanders at such times—is a kind of epileptic aura, and the 
silent, mechanical running of the slayer very closely resembles the automatic 
condition of the patient after a fit of “ procursive” epilepsy. But many 
think that the scientific explanation of amok and other abnormal states of the 
human mind lies deeper still. To say that this unfortunate Malay suffered 
from a form of epilepsy is but a pseudo-scientific explanation; for the term 
‘ epilepsy ” is loosely used even by the most accurate thinkers in the medical 
profession. It may be that the seeing of the “red vision” is the key to this 
particular mystery, and that the brain of the Malay who sees it is in the 
same state as that of the bull who perceives a red flag. For our own part we 
think the “red vision” theory hardly less pseudo-scientific than the epilepsy 
hypothesis. 


* 
* * 


ProFessor A. H. Keane, Vice-President of the Anthropologi- 

cal Institute, has contributed four instructive papers to the 

weekly Rhodesia (Aug. 31st—Sept. 2Ist) on 

The Gold of Ophir ‘‘The Gold of Ophir—Whence brought and 

by whom?” That the subject is exhausted 

is by no means the case, but Professor Keane’s conclusions 
deserve careful attention. They are as follows: 

1. Ophir was not the source, but the distributor of the goldand the other 


costly merchandise brought from abroad to the Courts of Davidand Solomon. 
z. Ophir was the emporium on the south coast of Arabia which has been 
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identified with the Moscha or Portus Nobilis of the Greek and Roman geo- 
graphers. 

3. Havilah was the auriferous land whence came the “ gold of Ophir,” 
and Havilah is here identified with Rhodesia, the mineralised region between 
the Lower Zambesi and the Limpopo—Mashona, Matabili, and Manicalands. 
4. The ancient gold workings of this region were first opened and the 
associated monuments erected by the South Arabian Himyarites, who were 
followed, not before the time of Solomon, by the Pheenicians, and these very 
much later by the Moslem Arabs and Christian Portuguese. 

5. Tharshish was the outlet for the precious metals and precious stones 
of Havilah, and stood probably on the site of the present Sofala. 

6. The Himyaritic and Phenician treasure-seekers reached Havilah 
through Madagascar, where they had settlements and maintained protracted 
commercial and social intercourse with the Malagasy natives. With them 
were associated the Jews, by whom the fleets of Hiram and Solomon were 
partly manned. 

7. The Queen of Sheba came by the land route, and not from over the 
seas, to the Court of Solomon. Her kingdom was Yemen, the Arabia Felix 
of the ancients, the capital of which was Maraiaba Bahramalakum. Her 
treasures were partly imported (the precious metals and precious stones) from 
Havilah and its port of Tharshish to Ophir, and partly (frankincense and 
myrrh) shipped at Ophir from the neighbouring district of Mount Sephar. 

8. Sephar was confused by the Alexandrian authors of the Septuagint 
with Ophir, which was the chief emporium of the Sabzan empire. 

g. Inaword the “ Gold of Ophir ” came from Havilah (Rhodesia), and 
was worked and brought thence first by the Himyarites (Sabeans and 
Minzans), later by the Pheenicians, the chief ports engaged in the traffic 
being Ezion-geber in the Red Sea, Tharshish in Havilah, and, midway be- 
tween these two, Ophir in South Arabia. 

to. This central position of Ophir explains how it became the interme- 
diate emporium whither the fleets of Hiram and Solomon sailed every three 
years from Ezion-geber for the gold imported from Havilah, and for the spices 
grown on the slopes of the neighbouring Mount Sephar, not far from the deep 
inlet of Moscha, round which are thickly strewn the ruins of Ophir. 

11. These and the other Himyaritic ruins of Yemen show striking analo- 
gies with those of Rhodesia, while the numerous objects of Semitic worship, 
and the fragments of the Himyaritic script found at Zimbabye and elsewhere 
south of the Zambesi, leave no reasonable doubt that the old gold workings 
and associated monuments of this region are to be ascribed to the ancient 
Sabzans of South Arabia and their Phcenician successors. 


Readers interested in the subject may be referred for further 


information to Professor Keane’s just published work The Gold of 
Ophir. (London: Stanford, 1go1, price 5s. net.) 
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THE ANCIENT SLAVONIC MYSTERIES AND 
BeCERINES OF THE. SOUL* 


THE people, in whose popular traditions are preserved so much 
of the old lore, still believe that the soul of man is complex, a 
complexity which seems to indicate a belief by no means at 
variance with the conception of ‘‘ principles” and “‘ bodies”’ set 
forth in modern theosophic literature. _ 

There is still a belief in the ‘‘ shadow of the body,” in the 
“egg” containing the germ of life which “‘ follows’’ the body, and 
its shadow. 

In the apocryph, Three Holy Men, it is said: ‘‘ Man is acity; 
the King is mind, the Queen is soul; Love and Thoughts are 
their friends ; its enemy is Intoxication” (desire). The Book of the 
Depth describes “‘ our blood”’ as from the ‘‘ Black Sea.” (? Kama, 
the desire plane.) 

Nestor, some Arabian writers, and the Kraledvor MSS. are 
the authorities for the following Slav beliefs. Man has a soul, and 
also a separate being, donchicha (little soul) residing in the throat. 
At death the “‘ pearl soul” rises ‘‘ up the tree,” and Morena or 
Mara, goddess of death, guides it through the ‘‘ black night”’ ; 
yet this night is not annihilation, for in the spring was held the 
Slav Feast for the Dead, the feast of renewed life. It was be- 
lieved that the soul could leave the body. during sleep; the 
Servians, Dalmatians and Montenegrans call the sleep-parted 
soul vedogon ; apparently the maydvi-riipa is meant. 

In the green darkness of the holy gai, or sacred woods, the 
Slavs loved to bury their dead. They also would bring the body 
up to the high mountains and lay it in the earth before the sun- 
set. Firm in the belief that the soul was immortal, they made 
the burial service a feast of joy. The Horutan Slavs even now 


* See ‘‘A Martyred Nation” in the September number, and ‘‘ Among the 
Ruins of the Faith of the Ancient Slavs” in the October number. 
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sing and feast at the side of a grave.* Still, in Ukrania, when a 
girl dies in her youth she is put into her coffin dressed as a 
bride, and for her, as also for a young boy, the burial ceremonies 
are the same as they would be for a marriage. 

The statue of Marana (Death) represented a woman with a 
calm face; a veil, thrown back from the head, hung down to her 
girdle, leaving her face bare. She was the goddess of the fading 
summer; but gradually she was worshipped as goddess of 
spring. 

Two mysterious beings, akin to the Greek Charon, called 
Wuodzy and Plauzy, the ‘‘ guides ” and ‘‘ they who pass over the 
water,’’ were servitors of the dead to bring them safely to the 
other side.t The Poles had a deity of destroying fire, Niy, whom 
they prayed for ‘‘good places’’ in hell (!) ; but at first the idea of 
hell was not at all that of a place of torment, as we shall see. 

With the dead chief, in later times, died his horse, and some- 
times his servants ; arms and treasures were placed on his funeral 
pile. Most of the Slavs burnt the bodies of their dead. 

Ibn-Fotzlan, an Arab chronicler, gives an account of the 
burial of a rich merchant in Bulgary, a town on the Volga; he 
relates that a Russian (whether Norman or Slav) laughed at him, 
saying: ‘‘ You Arabs are stupid; you give your dead into the 
earth to worms; we burn the body, and the soul goes quicker to 
heaven.’ 

The same writer speaks of the custom of voluntary death 
witha chief; voluntary sacrifice on the part of strangers. When 
a man of high birth died, his relatives asked girls and boys who 
wished to go with him. Those who said ‘I,’ were chiefly girls, 
for it was the custom to burn posthumous wives with the corpse 
of a married man. Mashoudy, a Moslem, thinks it was because 
woman could enter paradise only through man. Generally it was 
believed that those who died thus bought heaven for themselves, 
and purified the dead whom they followed by their sacrifice. 
The custom seems to link the Slavonic with the Indian rite. 

Life on the other side was by no means equal for all. The 

* Sreznevsky, Researches on the Pagan Divine Service of the Slavs. St. Peters- 
burg ; 1848. 
+ Those who were drowned, especially girls and children, joined the Russalki. 
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unworthy fell into hell (peklo, the word still exists) ; it was under- 
ground, filled with fire, and inhabited by evil spirits of flame. 
But this belief was of later growth; the older teachings told of a 
division into three regions: Navié, Paradise and Peklo. Navié 
was a country far off; the dead had toreachit by crossing a stream, 
passing over an airy bridge (the Milky Way) or by climbing a 
high mountain. Thisseems to show varying degrees of advance- 
ment in the higher world. At Easter some still throw an egg-shell 
into water, believing that it will reach the Navié and its dead. 
Hell, as we have seen, had also different stages and ‘‘ good ” places ; 
these were apportioned by Niy. The kingdom of Niy (destroying 
or purifying fire) seems to represent Kama-loka, with its lowest 
“‘dark”’ region, and the Navié or Summer-land Paradise was a 
state not easy of access, a garden of unearthly beauty, near to the 
God of Light, eternally blooming, and sending to earth the germs 
of life. It was the dwelling of divinity and peace. 

Unfortunately this is almost all that can be gathered respect- 
ing the Slav beliefs as to the after-death condition of the soul; 
there are, however, some very interesting fragments of tradition 
testifying to their belief in the doctrines of reincarnation and 
karma. Two significant facts, hinting at the knowledge of these 
two great laws which existed among the Slavs, are the Slovak 
word for commemoration of the dead (karmine), and a form of 
conjuration, still used in Servia, which runs: ‘‘ May thou lose 
the thread of thy soul.” 

Kostomanoff says: ‘‘ The Slavs had belief in a new life, 
return and regeneration. They believed that the good principle 
will one day conquer death and evil; that the dead return to this 
life, and in this next life it was that reward or punishment 
came.”* Yet they did not believe in Kismet; in an Ukranian 
song a man is represented as complaining of his trials to his 
“Fate” (Dolia). Fate answers: ‘‘ The fault lies with Will 
(Volia), not with me.” 

This was a fundamental dogma with the Slavs; they tried 
to change their fate after death by means of the law of sacrifice 
and by the action of the ‘‘ purifying fire.” It is true that they 
tried to foretell the future, but that was in order to know the 


* Op. cit, p. 68. 
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Will of God before engaging in some new course of action; 
therefore the jreby, or casting one’s lot, was held in high honour 
as indicating that Will. 

Prince Igor, in his oath of loyalty, says, if the pledge be not 
kept: ‘‘ May they become slaves in this life and in the next.” 
This shows the horror of the Slavs for the breaking of a pledge ; 
to disregard a sacred word once uttered was sufficient to lower 
the prince to the condition of a slave. 

The Horutan Slavs believe that every man at his birth re- 
ceives a star in heaven, and on earth a vojenitza (or “‘ virgin of 
life’) who foretells his future.* 

An old Russian bookt+t says: ‘‘ They adore Rod and the 
Rojenitzi.” Now Rod, as we have seen, is ‘‘ spirit”; there is 
also a tradition of a Book of Life (Rojenik) in which everyone 
can read the “ fate’’ of his existence to come, which fate needs 
must have been written by someone who “ existed” before that 
existence. All Slavs had an absolute confidence in the watchful 
Will of God, guiding life by Law and Wisdom. 

Bayan, the Seer, sang to his race: ‘‘ Neither the cunning 


nor the wise can escape the judgment of God .... . 
Even the soul of one who knows has to suffer in another 
body. 


Before we leave the question of the ancient beliefs of the 
Slavs, we must refer to the traces which exist of an inner doc- 
trine and of mysteries. In the chronicles of Saxo Grammaticus 
we learn that the High Priest of Arcona was supreme chief over 
all other temples consecrated to Sviatovit and directed by minor 
priests. The power of these priests surpassed that of the king ; on 
the isle of Ruyana, prince and people were subject to them, they 
were called Bai and Incantatores. The intense love of the Slavs 
for their creed seems to indicate that those who inspired that 
love and ruled them, had an exceptional secret knowledge. Let 
us try to discover who these men were, and what was the nature 
of their power and knowledge. 

The Slavs above all things respected the power of the Word. It 


* S. Vraz, Glasi iz dubvave, etc. (Yagreb; 1841), pp. 118-119. 
t+ Memorable Words (XIIth cent.). 
$ Tale of Igov's War. 
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was a thing of magic,a mystery. The Word could make men happy 
or destroy them, heal the sick, arrest evil spirits, rule the physical 
world of phenomena, and do miracles. Those who knew it were 
never in danger, either in battle, on the sea, or among secret foes. 
This Word was the reason of the power of song with the Slavs; 
the poet was vetchy, a seer, the knower of secret truth. Poetry 
was called knowledge (vetchba). This was the reason of the re- 
spect shown by the Slavs for proverbs and sayings which were 
garbs of the hidden Word. The songs speak ever of Bayan as 
knowing the “‘old words’’; in his time the Volga realm was the 
abode of Volhvi, 7.¢., of Magi who ‘‘ worked miracles.” The 
Arab chronclers say the Slav religion was ‘‘ magism.” 

Women could serve the temples as priestesses, especially 
virgins and older women who had given up the family life. In 
the legendary tale, the Judgment of Lubucha, the wise princess, 
herself a magician, is helped by a Virgin of Judgment. The 
Horutan girls still hold on Peroun’s Day (a Thursday) a feast of 
fire, whereat the youngest and fairest kindles the sacred flame, 
when the song is chanted: Sveti ogenj sveti se (Light thyself, 
holy fire); the girl who has this office is called Deva Ogni, or 
Virgin of the Fire. 

Helmold says the priests wore white sacred dresses, and 
had their own terminology and passwords; they carried sacred 
rods, which they struck on the earth at certain points in the 
religious ceremonies. 

Kostomanoff says the old rites must have been very exactly 
regulated to have come down unchanged to our days; the noble 
religion of the Slavs, says our author, wise and humane as it was, 
has been accused of fetishism. 

The priests did not cut their beards, and those held by 
special vows did not cut their hair. They remained seated 
during the ceremonies, at which others stood; only a priest 
could enter the holy of holies; and their chief alone drank of 
the cup of Sviatovit, before filling it anew for a year; on that 
occasion he named the deity by his ‘many names.” We 
cannot but think that he who was thus permitted to enter the 
shrine where the air was too pure for man to breathe, who might 
stand in the presence of the ‘‘ Lord of the four faces,” of the four 
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manifested planes of cosmos; who might drink the wine of 
the cup of the God, must have been one who could reach these 
four planes and consciously know himself there. 

While the exoteric rites proceeded the priests uttered the 
‘silent prayers, inaudible words.” We shall only touch upon 
those feasts which seem to indicate the existence of an inner 
teaching, though all the rites are plainly symbolical. 

There was the great rite of the filling of the cup of Sviatovit, 
and there was also the “ solar myth”’ worship of Lado, the Sun 
as Son of Lada; the feast of his ‘‘ resurrection’ was from May 
25th to June 23rd; his feast as the ‘‘ new god”’ was at Christmas.* 
There was the winter feast of peace, the feast of gathered fruit, the 
feast of roses, and the great feast of the living fire, King Fire, 
ignited by friction, which was held on the day which is now St. 
John’s feast. 

At the feast of Lada (one with that of the resurrection of 
Sviatovit or Lado) there was a sacred ‘“‘ mystery” dance. In 
the games, dances and songs which still exist we can trace the 
old tale of the growth of the soul, and of its initiation into the 
mysteries. Everywhere we find the tale of the Fiery Stone, or 
White Stone, Alatyr, which gives power and strength. It is 
described as being ‘‘ at the bottom of the sea,” and to gain it isa 
heroic feat. A game is still played wherein girls walk step by 
step, hand in hand, as though they carried a heavy burden; as 
they go they sing: 

I will light the Light. 
Go slowly 
The water is on the stone, 


The water is on the white stone 
Go slowly 


There is yet another game, played by women, in honour of 
Lada; the song has an ancient refrain calling on her by her name 
of Didde (Dundje): ‘‘ Goya, Dundje, Goya.” 

Lada is supposed to send the girls to fetch stones to build a 
golden bridge to her temple; but the chain of players cannot 
pass the bridge till one of their number is given into Lada’s 


* With these sun-feasts is connected the name of Trajan, a legendary king. 
In the Tale of Igor's Way Russia is called “‘ Land of Trajan,” 
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power. What is her fate the song does not tell; but the refrain, 
“‘ Goya, Dundje, Goya,” is very impressive, and the whole game 
gives a sensation of awe; ‘‘ they served Lada in trembling.” 

The people believed that God could manifest to man in a 
human form and wearing a shining white garment symbolised 
by the priestly robes. We hear of heroes who became gods; 
of ‘‘ Serpents,” sons of Serpents, who dwell upon the Mount of 
Serpents ; the multiplicity of these, and kindred statements, and 
mystic sayings as to the attributes of the gods, cause Kotliarev- 
sky to remark: ‘‘They must have come from a single school, 
from a single teacher.” 

The ancient MS. of Hypate counts a succession of rulers 
(hierophants ?) since the Flood. Kostomaroff speaks of some 
beings whom he cannot locate as either gods or men. These 
are: Radibug (who is joyous in God); Holdbug (who seeks 
God); Lubobug (who loves only God); Jadobug (who thirsts 
only for God). We should not be surprised if these were the 
names of high devotees or priest-initiates. When we link to- 
gether Oleg’s mention of ‘‘ the princes of light, who are under the 
hand of the High One,”’ with the alleged alliances between the 
High Priest of Arcona with his subjects the Baltic Slavs, and 
Russia, and the Lithuans, the facts seem to point to the existence 
of a common centre of teaching whence rays of learning fell on 
the cradle of the Slavonic race, and on their brethren, the 
Lithuans, who followed Krive-Kriveito. 

The Slavonic worship had three centres: Retra, for personal 
worship, sacrifices, offerings, prayers and divination; the magnifi- 
cent temple of Triglav in the metropolis, for official worship; 
and Arcona, shrine of the inner ‘‘ doctrine of the heart.” 
Arcona, simple and silent, isolated on its white cliffs by the lonely 
grandeur of the sea, shrouded in its never-lifted purple veils, 
owed its mighty sway to the power of wisdom. 

Bloody rites and human sacrifices were of later growth. No 
blood, save that of its defenders and their foes, ever stained 
Arcona. Its influence was as a white flower of peace, of harmony 
amidst strife. Among the ranks of its servants we can see four 
grades leading to the final wielding of the Secret of Peace. (1) 
The three hundred of the sacred guard, chosen men who went to 
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battle and death at the bidding of the High Priest. (2) Minor 
priests who were permitted to cut their hair (?). (3) Those under 
special vows, who ‘‘let it grow.” (4) The few who “entered 
the Shrine.” 

But the temple and ritual of Arcona was not the first form 
taken by the Slav worship. Some descendants of the Baltic Slavs 
testified that there have been, in their ancestral land, temples built 
of enormous stones brought thither by “‘spirits.”’ In the sixteenth 
century there still stood in the Slav town, Yutribog, a singular 
temple. It was made of stone, and it had a very low door, and an 
opening towards the rising sun.* Mashoudy, the Arab observer, 
says in his Golden Lanes: There were (evidently in very ancient 
days, for they did not exist in the time when Arcona flourished) in 
the land of the Slavs holy temples. One of them was on a high 
mount; this building was celebrated for the art with which its 
stones are joined, stones of various kinds and colours. It had 
openings in its roof, and elevations on which to observe the 
rising of the sun. Many precious stones were kept there, with 
‘signs ” drawn on them, showing the deeds of future times. It 
was famous also for the sounds that proceed from its heights, 
and for the effect which is produced upon those who can hear 
them.t Two other temples of great splendour are described by 
Mashoudy. If these unknown cults, with their magic and won- 
drous traditions, really existed, they seem to be linked with the 
tradition of Atlantean religion. The Slavs, in their broad- 
minded tolerance of other religions, probably respected the elder 
faiths—strange, mysterious cults, like that of the Goddess 
Nerthus, worshipped on an island of the Slavs. 

Unfortunately, the Christian conquerors did not show a 
like tolerance. The cruelty and oppression of the Teutonic con- 
querors made between Christendom and the Baltic Slavs an im- 
passable barrier of hatred and mistrust. A race full of the 
highest moral power, and endowed with rare intellectual gifts, 
gave way at last under oppression, and after centuries of despair- 

* The Deacon Hammeman quoted in Wagner's Die Tempel und Pyvamiden auf 
dem rechten Elbufer. Leipzig; 1828. 


+ See Charnevy, ‘‘ Relation de Mashoudy,” etc. Mém, de l’Acad. Impér. des 
Sctences de St. Petersburg, vi. Série, i., 1. (St. Petersburg ; 1834), Pp. 320, 
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ing struggle, it was swept from this earth. Ruja, the White 
Island, has forgotten the ‘‘old words,’”’ and the harps of the 


infinite sea alone sound on the grave of Arcona. 
A RUSSIAN. 


JESUS AND CHRISTIANITY IN THE TALMUD 


From A JEw’s STANDPOINT 


(CONCLUDED FROM Pp. 321) 


LzT us examine the history of ethics in the Talmud more 
closely, and we instantly perceive the sources whence Jesus 
derived his inspiration. Had Jesus existed in Joshua ben 
Perachyah’s time, he could not have been the author of the 
gentle sayings recorded of him in the Gospels, for they belong 
not to Joshua ben Perachyah but to Hillel. The latter was the 
first sage to give utterance to them, and he alone stands out as 
the originator of the sublime truths which Jesus taught. 

Hillel, who had been president of the Sanhedrim and chief 
teacher in the land ten years prior to Jesus’ birth, had cast 
ethical and moral seeds over the whole land. Indeed, so popular 
were his teachings, that his sayings had become a matter of 
familiar conversation in the household. Ethical and moral 
precepts abounded, and Hillel gave the greatest impetus to their 
development. Hillel’s maxims have been preserved, and from 
them we may ascertain in what relationship he stands to Jesus. 
Here are some of them. 

He who strives after fame will only lose his name. 

He who does not increase in learning will decrease. 

He who tries to make gain of the Law will perish: 

If I am not for myself, who will be? If I am for myself, who am I? 
If not now, then when ? 

Separate not thyself from the community ; and put not too much con- 
fidence in thyself till the day of thy death. 

Judge not thy neighbour until thou hast been placed in his position. 

Say not: When I have jleisure I will study; for perhaps thou mayst 


never have that leisure. 
2 
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An ignorant man cannot abhor sin, nor can he be pious. A bashful man 
cannot become learned. Where there are no pious men, see that thou be 
one. \ 

He who multiplieth flesh, multiplieth worms; he who multiplieth women, 
multiplieth witchcraft ; he who multiplieth maid-servants, multiplieth forni- 
fication; he who multiplieth man-servants, multiplieth theft. But he who 
multiplieth the Law, multiplieth life; he who multiplieth alms, multiplieth 
peace. If he has attained a good name, it is for himself; if he has attained 
the Law, he has attained the life in the world to come. 

Be of the disciples of Aaron; love peace, pursue after it, love thy neigh- 
bour, and lead mankind to the knowledge of the Law. 

When a proselyte asked to be initiated into the covenant of 
Judaism on the condition that he should be taught the whole Law 
whilst standing on one leg, Hillel replied: ‘‘ What thou despisest 
do not to thy fellow; this is the whole Law, the rest is mere 
commentary.” 

This was then the atmosphere which Jesus first breathed, 
and it is clear as the light of the day that this particular epoch was 
not so black as it has been painted. Jesus thus developed as one 
of the many scholars who abounded in those days, and who 
joined the academy of either Shammai or of Hillel. 

The Founder of Christianity, however, is one of those great 
figures whose life and character remain historically obscure for 
us; owing to the lack of authentic historical information and the 
contradictory accounts which the evangelists have given con- 
cerning him, we cannot form a definite opinion as to his personal 
character. Nevertheless, from the general teachings which have 
been preserved, we conceive him as an individual filled with 
loving-kindness, and a pursuer of peace. To this we may adda 
little obstinacy, a spirit which deems itself ever in the right, and 
that truth is an essential part of its existence. An individuality 
which does not possess this characteristic will never attain to 
leadership; nor will disciples ever attach themselves to it. 

Jesus at an early age became an ‘admirer of Hillel’s school 
and was fascinated by its excellent moral tone and high ethical 
system. His mind, however, was restless; in the face of such 
sublimity he perceived more clearly the general corruption and 
hypocrisy, and this stung him to the quick. His imaginative 
mind, ever filled with enthusiastic plans, revolted against certain 
sections of the people, and he gave vent to his feelings in the 
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“ Sermon onthe Mount.” Jesus could not comprehend why these 
high ethics could not be carried into practical effect. 

He was carried away by this enthusiastic idea, and added to 
the others his only original but too immoderate saying: ‘‘ Who- 
soever shall smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other 
also.” 

Jesus then resolved to lead all men to the knowledge of the 
Law, for according to Hillel’s teaching, its genuine definition 
was: “‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself.” Yet Jesus had no inten- 
tion of abolishing the ordinances or the rites of the Law, for his 
own testimony is: ‘‘I have not come to destroy but to fulfil.” 

If we, then, carefully examine the ‘‘ Sermon on the Mount,” 
we find it to be non-original, the whole being a compendium 
of the Talmudic ethics which prevailed in Hillel’s time. In order, 
however, to remove any doubt on this most important point, we 
present some of these Talmudic ethical sayings side by side with 


those of the ‘‘ Sermon on the Mount.” 


SERMON ON THE MounT 


Blessed are the poor in spirit ; 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 


Blessed are the merciful; for 
they shall obtain mercy. 


Blessed are the poor in heart; 
for they shall see God. 


Whosoever shallsay : Thou fool, 
shall be in danger of hell fire. 


Be first reconciled to thy neigh- 
bour; then come and offer thy gifts. 


Whosoever looks upon a woman 
to lust after her, hath committed 


adultery with her already in his heart. 


Whosoever shall put away his 


TALMUD 


They who are poor, will never 
see hell fire (Gehenna); for they 
endure it in this life. (Evivin, 41. B.) 

He that is merciful; to him 
Heaven shall show mercy. (Sab- 
bath, 151. A.) 


He that purifies himself below ; 
shall be purified from above. (Yoma, 
39: A.) 

He who abuses his fellow, even 
lightly, will not inherit Paradise 
(Jer. Meg., 28. A.) 

The Day of Atonement forgives 
sin; but God is powerless to pardon 
an affront, unless the abuser be- 
comes reconciled to the abused. 
(Yoma, 85. B.) 

He who gazes upon a woman, 
is called an adulterer. (Avoth, iii.) 


A man shall not denounce his 
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wife, saving for the cause of fornifi- 
cation, causeth her to commit adul- 
tery. 


Swear not at all. 


Let your communication be: 
Yea, yea; nay, nay; for whatsoever 
is more than these, cometh of evil. 


Give to him that asketh thee, 
and from him that would borrow 
of thee, turn not thou away. 


Love your enemies; bless them 
that curse you; do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them 
who persecute you. 


Take heed that you do not your 
alms before men, to be seen of them, 
otherwise ye have no reward of your 
Father who is in heaven. 


Lay not up treasures for your- 
selves upon earth where moth and 
dust doth corrupt. 


Lay up treasures for yourselves 
in heaven. 


Ye cannot serve God and Mam- 
mone 


Take no thought for your life, ~ 


what ye shall eat or drink, or what 
ye shall put on. Is not life more 
than meat, and the body than 
raiment ? 
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wife, even if he has found a matter 
of nakedness or indecency in her. 
(Gitten, g. A.) \ 


The meaning of the third com- 
mandment is, “‘ Swear not at all.” 


Let thy “yea” be righteous, 
and thy “nay” be righteous; for he 
who multiplieth talk, multiplieth 
folly. (Kidd., 49. A., and Avoth.) 


Give the poor man what God 
hath given thee; for thou and thine 
are God’s. (Avoth, iii.) 

The abused who reply not to 
the abusers; those who are among 
the persecuted rather than among 
the persecutors ; upon them the sun 
will shine forth in all its splendour. 
(Yoma, 23. A.) 

He who gives alms in public, is 
guilty of shedding blood; hence he 
will inherit Gehenna. (San., 92. A.) 


He that multiplieth flesh, mul- 
tiplieth worms; but he who multi- 
plieth the Law, multiplieth true life. 
(A voth, ii.) 

The book is open; he who de- 
sires to borrow, let him come and 
do so. (Avoth, iv.) 


Be not like slaves who serve 
their master for the sake of reward ; 
but like slaves who labour out of 
love. (Antigonus [200 B.c.] in 


Avoth.) 


Dry bread with salt, shalt thou 
eat; water with measure shalt thou 
drink; upon the earth shalt thou 
sleep; a wretched life shalt thou 
lead; and on the Law shalt thou 
meditate. If thou doest so, thou 
shalt be happy in this world and in 
the world to come, (Avoth, vi.) 
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Take no thought for the mor- 
row; the morrow shall take thought 
for the things of itself. 


Judge not that ye may not be 
judged. 


Cast out the beam of thy own 
eye first; then wilt thou see clearly 
to cast the mote out of thy brother’s 
eye. 

Ask and it shall be given you; 
seek and ye shall find; knock and 
it shall be opened. 


Not everyone who saith unto 
me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven; but he that 
doeth the will of my Father who is 


Repent to-day, for thou knowest 
not whether thou wilt havea morrow. 
(Ber., 28. B.) 


He who judgeth his fellow 
charitably, will be so judged him- 
self. (Sabbath, 127. A.) 

Rebuke thyself first ; 
(Bava-Metzia, 85. B.) 


then 
others. 


Everyone who prays devoutly, 
his prayers are heard and accepted. 


He who studies the Torah and 
does not practise it, is likened unto 
a porter who possesses the keys to 
the courtyard, but not those which 


in heaven. lead to the palace. (Sabbath, 31. A.) 


These Gospel and Talmudic ethical sayings are identical ; 
they breathe the same inspiration. Although the language is 
somewhat different in every case, they have, nevertheless, been 
derived from one common source. Many of the Talmudic sayings 
which I have quoted were extant acentury or more prior to Jesus’ 
birth, but the most important were the contemporary sayings of 
Hillel and his colleagues. 

That Jesus, further, taught nothing revolutionary or original 
may be proved from his own testimony :—‘‘ Think not that I 
have come to destroy the Law or the Prophets, I am not come 
to destroy but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you, till heaven 
and earth pass one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass until all 
be fulfilled. Whosoever, therefore, shall break one of the least 
commandments shall be called least in the kingdom of heaven ; 
but whosoever shall do and teach them, the same shall be called 
great in the kingdom of heaven.” 

Ifanything at all may be believed of the Evangelists’ writings 
the above utterances ofJesus take preference over all others which 
we find concerning his attitude towards Judaism, for they con- 
firm the Talmudic view on this particular. 

We may, therefore, unhesitatingly reject the opinion that 
Jesus profaned the Sabbath and violated the laws and ordinances 
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of Judaism. If Jesus had at all been guilty of such doings, and 
had assumed a so hostile attitude as the Gospels ascribe to him, 
the Talmud would have given us some further information con- 
cerning his teachings and peculiarities. 

On the contrary, extract 1 is the only direct reference to 
Jesus in the Talmud, and although it wears on the surface an 
unhistorical dress, we can extract from it some information of 
importance, as may be seen from the conclusions we have drawn. 

With regard to extract 2, which tells us about the stoning 
and crucifixion of Jesus on the eve of Passover, we may dismiss 
it as a mere story prevalent among the Jews of the second and 
third centuries, which was included in the bulk of Jewish tradi- 
tions from hearsay, perhaps from some Ebionite source. 

A great question therefore confronts us. Why does the 
Talmud lack information on a matter which wrought so great an 
evolution in Judaism ? One answer alone can be made, and it is 
this: 

Jesus was not a revolutionary character, nor did he transgress 
the ordinances of the Men of the Great Assembly. The contem- 
porary traditionalists, therefore, had no sufficient reason to take 
his teachings into account. Philo and Josephus, contemporary 
writers, have also omitted to record anything concerning him for 
the same reason. 

Jesus did not play a significant réle in contemporary Judean 
affairs, political or religious. He was one of the many teachers 
who gathered round him a small circle of disciples and taught 
them independently. 

The Tanaim of that time (20-70), the first originators of 
Jewish tradition, were very diligent in recording every event, 
observing every political or religious movement with accuracy. 
Why then did they neglect to record anything about Jesus? 

Because Jesus, though an independent teacher, held to the 
letter of the Law, and cared not a jot about worldly matters; he 
was an Essenic teacher. In order to substantiate my statement 
and prove that my theory is correct, let us again glance back at 
our extracts and examine them carefully. What do we find? 

We find them to be the outcome of fear and danger. As 
soon as Jesus’ disciples began to invent original theories and 
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conclusions, and gradually began to abolish the Jewish Law, they 
entered into conflict with Judaism and its representatives; it is 
only then that Christianity is conceived as an opponent of 
Judaism, and becomes branded as an heretical sect. 

From the silence concerning him, the Talmudic Jesus ap- 
pears to have been a teacher of peace, the very opposite of the 
Jesus of the Gospels, who is supposed to have said: ‘‘ Think not 
that I come to send peace on earth. I come not to send peace, 
but a sword. For I come to set at variance the son against his 
father; and the daughter against her mother; and the daughter- 
in-law against her mother-in-law.” (Matt., x. 34-5.) 

The Jesus of the Gospels is defiant, obstinate and restless. 
He is revolutionary; he overturns the tables of the money- 
changers, and speaks threateningly of the Temple. The Tal- 
mud disproves all this; for had it really occurred the Rabbis 
would not have neglected to record such blasphemy. This dis- 
cussion on Jesus’ existence and the Talmudic silence concerning 
him, based on extract 1, may therefore be summed up and con- 
cluded by the statement : Jesus created no discord or disunion, 
nor did he play any revolutionary part in his life. 

Let us now return to the extracts concerning Christianity, 
which are no less important than those we have already discussed. 
One and all picture to us the terrible struggle which ensued be- 
tween Judaism and Christianity, and show us how bitter was 
Rabbinical resentment against the pioneers of the primitive 
Church. Let us, then, take the extracts and trace how and why 
they came into existence. 

When Jesus died he left five disciples, according to the 
Talmud (extract 2), and undoubtedly some sympathisers. What 
effect could such a following create in Jerusalem, when at the 
Passover festival its population amounted to almost a million 
souls? And even when Peter and his colleagues began to propa- 
gate their master’s teachings, what effect could it produce among 
the Jews of various lands, who came on pilgrimage or who were 
concerned at the political troubles of their fatherland? Besides, 
Jesus’ disciples conformed to Judaism, and gave no occasion for 
creating a tumult for teaching strange doctrines. 

Christianity, at its founder’s demise, was dogmaless; it was 
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a sublime but purely Jewish ethic. It was unable to assume 
a controversial attitude because it had no peculiar or strange 
ideas to advance. | 

This was reserved for an original thinker to assume. Paul 
stands in relation to Judaism as the founder of Christianity, and 
to Christianity as its destructor. It is, indeed, a paradoxical 
position, nevertheless it is true; pure Christianity existed but 
a few years, and rapidly gave way to a spurious Christianity 
which supplanted it entirely. Ebionism (lit., ‘‘ poor [men] -ism,”) 
was the true designation of primitive Christianity, which, as I 
have stated, was without form or dogma. There were no signs 
or symbols except that of a pure heart and the notion that poverty 
was a virtue, ensuring the poor a prominent position in the king- 
dom of heaven. In all other respects its cult was that of Judaism; 
its inspiration was Jewish, its cradle Judea. 

When Paul arose, he transformed this tranquil aspect into 
one of agitation and strife. At first Peter opposed the intruder ; 
he could not sanction the abolition of the Jewish rites, nor toler- 
ate their transgression; for it would have set at variance the 
teachings of Jesus, who had said: ‘‘ He who breaketh the least 
commandment will be called least in the kingdom of heaven.” 
Paul appeared to Peter as one of those individuals who will 
approach Jesus, saying, ‘‘ Lord! Lord! have we not prophesied 
in thy name? and in thy name cast out devils? and in thy 
name done wonderful things? Then will I profess unto them, 
I never knew you, depart from me ye that do the works of 
iniquity.” (Matt., vii. 22-3.) 

It is only when this conflict begins between the mother and 
daughter, that Christianity finds mention in the Talmud as a 
renegade sect endeavouring to destroy the Law of Moses. 

It is then that decrees are promulgated and ordinances 
enacted by the Rabbis to arrest the progress of Christianity 
among the Jews. Intercourse with them is prohibited and 
suppressed, a fact which tends to show the amicable relations 
which existed between Ebionite and Jew. One was quite un- 
recognisable from the other; there was no distinction between 
believer and unbeliever. Both were equal and possessed the 
same privileges in the Synagogue. But as soon as the Rabbis 
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perceived the danger of further familiarity with the Jewish- 
Christians, they published a solemn warning to the people, for- 
bidding them to indulge in such friendly intercourse. 

One fact must be borne in mind, namely, that the Rabbis 
were not the aggressors, but those Christians who had declared 
the uselessness of the Jewish Law. As long as Judaism was not 
assailed, the Rabbis ignored the new religion; but as soon as it 
was attacked, they awoke to the responsibility which rested upon 
them. In order to protect themselves they laid the basis of the 
lasting barrier between Jew and Christian which has separated 
them ever since. The more the Ebionites assumed Pagan habits 
and customs the more contemptible did they become in the eyes 
of the Jews. 

It is quite evident from the Talmud that many eminent sages 
not only mingled with Minean or Christian teachers, but were 
actually suspected of adopting their opinions (as may be seen 
from extracts 3 and 4), whilst a certain teacher, called Elisha 
ben Abuyah, apostasised to Gnosticism. Moreover, extracts 3 
and 4 are valuable in that they throw light upon the historical 
relationship between the opposing religions. They tend to prove 
the existence of a sort of inquisitorial tribunal for the detection 
of suspected heretics that were found even among the Rabbinate. 
A judge or inquisitor seems to have been appointed in charge of 
this specific tribunal, and suspected individuals were seized by 
minor officials and brought before the judge. He had a right to 
examine into the religious convictions of the accused, to discharge 
or condemn him. The guilty were most probably reprimanded, 
scourged, and interdicted for thirty days. 

In spite of such ordinances, however, the Rabbis were un- 
able to check the familiar intercourse between Jews and 
Christians, nor could they reduce the people to obedience. 

How great Christian influence must have been among the 
Jews of the third century may be realised from extract 12, where 
a solemn warning is uttered not to be allured by the cry “ Give, 
give,” for in the end it leads to Gehenna. 

Further enactments were published against the Christians; 
their cures were interdicted, their food forbidden, their Gospels 
were to be burnt, and a Jew ought rather to fly for refuge to a 
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Heathen temple than to a Christian house; and finally, a pro- 
clamation was published against them and appointed to be read 
in the Synagogues. 

This naturally created fierce animosity between Jews and 
Christians, and the great separation hurried on and on, till at 
length the moment arrived when the last spark of Ebionism was 
consumed by Pagan Christianity. Immediately all hostile enact- 
ments were revoked, and the Talmud again relapses into silence. 

One further point, however, must be noticed before we con- 
clude, and it is this. We are told ‘“‘ that at Nehardea there are 
no Christians.” This extract is important for the historical refer- 
ence it gives concerning the non-existence of Christianity among 
the Jews of Babylon, or at least its non-penetration to the Jewish 
centres in the land of the Magi. It was only in Palestine that 
the terrible conflict raged, and Palestinian teachers alone entered 
the arena of controversy. Had there been no teachers in Pales- 
tine during the second and third centuries, Christianity would 
not have possessed a single reference in the Talmud. 

I have endeavoured to show from the Talmud: firstly, that 
Jesus existed in Hillel’s and not in Joshua ben Perachyah’s time ; 
secondly, why the Talmud lacks information concerning him ; 
and thirdly, why, on the contrary, Christianity obtained notice 
in the Talmud. Above all, I have attempted to prove from the 
Talmud the non-revolutionary character of Jesus. I can only 
hope that I have succeeded. 


Moses LBVENE. 


My secret is for me, and for those that are mine are the things which 
eye saw not, and ear heard not, which entered not into the heart of 


man, whatsoever things God prepared for them that love him.—From 
the ‘“ AGRAPHA.” ; 
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BLACK MAGIC IN CEYLON 


IgG 


DeEMoN worship in Ceylon is divided into two distinct kinds: 
one to inflict injury, death or disease, the charms in connection 
with which are known by the names hooniyan, angam and pills ; 
the other to avert calamities, the charms of the latter being 
bandana, dehena, and a few of minor importance. 

The worship and propitiation of demons is a remnant of 
“Hinduism,” and was originally imported from India. It still 
retains a strong and deep hold of the Sinhalese mind, and to a 
considerable extent is sanctioned and even indulged in by the 
Buddhist priests. Natives of high caste and education when so 
“jll-starred ” as to be ‘‘ made solitary ” (possessed by a demon) 
—it may be owing to merely having trod the ground where one 
of the aforementioned charms lay concealed and pisdchas (evil 
demons) lurked on guard—will, or rather their relatives will, 
commission the services of a Buddhist priest to the perit cere- 
mony in order to cast out the evil spirit. This proving non- 
efficacious, it is considered to be something more serious than the 
overlooking of a pretayo (a sort of vampire), and a kattadtya or 
devil charmer is requisitioned and a jeewama held in a cocoa-nut 
wood by the seashore some new moon, half-moon or full-moon 
night, or as the Sinhalese say “ poya night.’’ They believe that 
there are certain hours of the day and night when these evil 
demons are abroad and on the look out for human victims. 
These times are termed yama, and it is difficult to get one’s 
servants to turn out alone during such hours. Here is an 
instance of this. 

With the intention of taking a trip to England we had 
broken up our home in Colombo and temporarily taken a small 
bungalow at Mount Lavinia, making one Indian serve the double 
purpose of cook-appoo, a common practice there. Now, not being 
well informed concerning yama, it happened that I frequently 
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insisted on Miguel going some errand during these unpropitious 
hours. His reluctance was ill-concealed, but this I attributed to 
Oriental laziness, and proved my authority by insisting. The 
first time he returned late and the worse for drink; the second 
later and still worse for it; the third too late and too drunk, 
alas ! to cook the dinner. When reprimanded next day this was 
his apology and excuse: 

‘‘Lady send me out yama time; demon get hold, make 
drunk. I not help this, lady make go; lady not know yama. 
Yama very bad time for native go out.” After this I made 
myself acquainted with yama, and avoided sending him at such 
times. Nevertheless Miguel was late sometimes and his environ- 
ment suggestive of arrack. 

The incantations of the kattadiya are made up of mantras, or 
charms. These charms are strings of letters, each the initial of 
a Sanscrit word, signifying something horribly blood-curdling. 
At certain intervals occur the names of certain demons, also of 
the Hindu gods; and seeing that one complete incantation con- 
tains 240,000 charms one can imagine the kattadiya must have a 
somewhat retentive memory. The preliminary is always the 
same, an invocation in Sanscrit to the Hindu trinity, beginning 
“‘ Ohng hreeng,” then follows a strange polyglot of Tamil, Sin- 
halese, Sanscrit, Pali, Elu, and Paisdchi, the last ‘‘ demon lan- 
guage ” worthy of its name, for a more awful, barbaric gibberish 
’twere difficult to conceive. 

The origin of these 240,000 mantras is said to be this. 
Once upon a time—long before the invasion of King Wijeyo 
from India, a certain King of Sinhala (Ceylon) journeyed to 
Ayodhyapura (Oude, in India) with the object of marrying one of 
the seven daughters of the ruler of that province. 

Each of the seven sisters in turn stated her accomplishments 
by way of qualification for the coveted position. The first de- 
clared her skill in hoontyan charms, whereby she could at will 
inflict injury, disease, loss or death on an individual. The second 
laid claim to a knowledge of angam charms; the third to pro- 
ficiency in pillt, and so on; all six in short being adepts in the 
Black Art... The seventh, however, admitted her ignorance of all 
such cleverness; all she could do was to mitigate suffering and 
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restore to health. The heart of the King of Sinhala went out to 
her; his choice was forthwith made. Nowthe elder sisters were 
incensed, and resolved on revenge. Time, brains and energies 
they devoted to collecting all the evil mantras extant. These 
they enclosed in a pumpkin, duly prepared by magical rites, and 
forwarded to their sister, by this time Queen of Sinhala. The 
offering had been dedicated to Bodrina, a female demon powerful 
in evil, particularly against her own sex. At touch of the person 
for whom it was intended, the pumpkin was to explode, and de- 
stroy everyone within a radius of 2,000 miles. The bearer, how- 
ever, prompted by curiosity and cupidity—dominating attributes 
of the Oriental—opened the packet and, beholding the contents, 
thought he would work a little mischief on his own account. A 
demon was invoked and a contest ’twixt the powers of evil ensued. 
The pumpkin exploded and fell into the sea. Many hundred 
years later, according to tradition, the damaged pumpkin was 
fished up, the 240,000 mantras found and presented to the reigning 
King of Ceylon. But the mantras were deemed impotent owing 
to their lengthy disuse, and consequently had to be re-vivified 
as it were, hence the jeewama rites, which literally signify 
“* endowing with life.” 

Now a jeewama may have its origin in a good or an evil cause: 
to heal sickness, or to inflict harm, seduce the affections of a 
young girl, or it may be entice a man into matrimony. Per- 
sonally I had experience of such a case. A man of good social 
standing, and a respected member of one of the learned profes- 
sions, became the victim—so it was said and believed—of jeewama, 
and afterwards entered the ‘‘ holy bonds” with alow caste native 
woman of bad reputation, to the disgust of his relatives and friends. 
Not content with this, she had recourse a second time to jeewama 
in order to seduce her husband’s brother from his wife and home. 
Whether the way and means be accredited or not, both ends were 
attained. This was the plan of procedure. The demons specially 
invoked for a jeewama of this nature are female—seven sisters. 
Collectively they are called madana yakseniya, although each owns 
an individuality and a name. A kattadiya is commissioned to 
preside, and as the motive of the ceremony is evil, great personal 
danger to the magician (kattadiya) is involved, and therefore his 
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remuneration is proportionate. An important item isa certain 
oil called pas tel or madana tayiley, a mixture of cocoa-nut, gingelli, 
cohomba mee and castor oils, during the preparation of which. 
yakseyo (demons) employ their energies in frustrating'the kattadsya’s 
efforts. Should they succeed his failure reacts on himself with 
tenfold malignity, even to the extent sometimes of causing his 
death. It is not every demon priest who will enter on sucha 
task; it is said some have been driven mad in consequence of 
doing so and failing. In my rambles, mostly on horseback, and 
out of the beaten track, I discovered a man erstwhile a kattidtya 
of great repute but now a poor emaciated creature, a victim of 
taincama or obsession, living a solitary life in the jungle, subsisting 
on roots, toads, leeches, etc.,and wending his way at night tothe 
graveyard (sohona) to seekrepose amongst decaying human bones.* 
Without a shred of clothing save a few garulla leaves around his 
loins, this miserable man was dragging out the remaining years 
of his human existence. He had failed; the demons had over- 
powered and taken possession of him. He was fully aware of it, 
and accepted hisfate. It had onlyoccasioned a nine days’ wonder 
in the village. Then another had taken his place; he was for- 
gotten. The mere existence he was leading, alone in the jungle, 
kept alive on such revolting sustenance, would of itself suffice to 
unhinge a human mind, apart surely from any assistance of malig- 
nant demons! 

Should, however, the jeewama’s end and aim be obtained, 
the kattadiya’s reputation is exalted and ensured. 

The midnight yama is the most favoured time for such rites 
and the place the centre of a sohona amidst mouldering bones. 
Here the kattadiya prepares the madana oil with his own hands, 
and in solitude. The following night he repairs to the same spot 
and erects a mal bulat tatuwa, or altar, adorned with flowers, betel 
leaves, etc., very tasteful, very pretty; this is to attract the seven 
demon-sisters, his adjutants in the mischievous object desired. 
On this altar a white cloth is spread, then a large plantain leaf 
with nine different sorts of flowers, conspicuous being the blood- 
red blossoms of the rat mal and the golden blossoms of the areca. 


* It is only comparatively of late that the natives of Ceylon have desisted, under 
compulsion of British rule, from leaving their aged to die in some sequestered spot, 
this former fact accounting for the human bones that so abundantly bestrew certain 
parts of the jungle, called sohona. 
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Upon the flowers is the kanya-nool, or ‘‘ virgin’s thread,” 
spun by a virgin at sunset from native cotton and dyed a rich 
yellow with saffron; chetties (clay pots) containing fresh well- 
water, also coloured and perfumed with saffron and cinnamon, 
stand at each corner, the entire ground being powdered over with 
grated sandal-wood. 

Near by is another altar called pidayin tatuwa, or altar of 
offerings, this is constructed of the green sticks of garulla, the pith 
of the plantain tree serving as cloth, and the leaf of the habwin,* 
or wild potato, as dish, on which every kind of food known to the 
native of Ceylon is offered as dolla to the demons. A fire made 
of the sticks of trees that bear the sourest fruits is lighted in front 
of these altars, and braziers of red-hot embers placed around. 
Upon mentioning the name of each demon in the incantation, 
the kattadiya throws a handful of powdered resin into one of 
these braziers. At the end of each mantra a knot is tied in the 
‘‘virgin’s thread.”” The smoke and fumes arising from the fire and 
the embers pungent with aromatic and narcotic odours are almost 
overpowering. Nevertheless the brawny, brown magician con- 
tinues, all alone in the sohowa at the midnight hour. He dare 
not be dishonest and fail to carry out any minutia; his reason 
he firmly believes, depends on it if not his life. Should he 
attempt to play false he becomes the sport of the pisdchas for 
ever. 

I have listened to the monotonous intoning of the mantras 
in the dead of night, but nobody is permitted to be present at 
such a jeewama. Europeans hear and awake, and think what a 
nuisance it is, but scarcely one in the land knows the ratson d’étre ; 
the native is so reticent, and the European so wrapped up in his 
own superiority | 

But the pivot on which the whole ceremony turns is the 
charming of the “ virgin’s thread.” When with the first faint 
streak of dawn the jeewama terminates, the “ thread’’ is a succes- 
sion of knots, each knot holding fast a mantra potent to influ- 
ence, perhaps to possess the heart and mind and soul of the one 
for whom the ceremony is held. This kanya-nool, or ‘‘ thread,” 


* These leaves are four to five feet in length and heart-shaped ; the root is the 
sweet potato, ; 
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must for a time rest on that individual person, and in accom- 
plishing this the cunning and skill of the kattadiya is required. 
Not only opposition from those in the flesh has to be overcome, 
but the adverse forces of the dewayo, or lower gods, the yakseyo, 
or demons, whose delight is opposition and strife in any cause, 
good or bad, and of the pisdchas, the worst demons, who have de- 
signs on the kattadiya as well as on those on whom it is his pur- 
pose and intent to inflict evil or injury. 

Should these last—the fisdchas—get the upper hand, the 
jeewama’s object is frustrated, the kattadiya defeated, and destined 
to ‘run amuck”’ or become a “‘ melancholia’’ in some sohona; a 
rapport is established between the conquering demons and those 
for whom the rites were initiated, so that they are doomed to a 
fate for evil of one sort or another ; a victory is gained by the 
pisachas, and for all in the flesh concerned disaster. A jeewama in 
Ceylon is almost the same as the Obiah practices in the West 
Indies. 


CAROLINE CORNER-OHLMUS. 


FROM THE PAULICIAN RITE OF ELECTION 


Now therefore, forasmuch as this man, who hath been baptised in thy holy name, 
and hath been elected by the Holy Spirit of thy Father, doth now earnestly await 
thy faithful promise [which said]: ‘ Ye shall abide in the city of Jerusalem, until ye 
be clothed with power from on high.’ Now therefore, falling on our faces at thy 
feet with ardent love, with bitter tears, we beseech, entreat, and beg of thee, send 
into him the grace of thy Father, that it may come and adorn his spirit, mind, and 
body, and make him resplendently pure from allevil thoughts. And bestow on him 
thy Spirit, which thou didst receive from the Father in the river Jordan. 
Strengthen him and open his mind to understand the scriptures and to take up the 
cross in love; that he may follow after thee now and ever and unto eternity of 
eternities. Amen.—From ConyBEarE's Key of Truth. 
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A LODGE OF THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


NOTHING is commoner in these days than for a number of men 
and women, who are interested in a common object, to unite to- 
gether to form a Society for the furtherance of that object. There 
are Societies for action; such as the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, to which members subscribe in order to 
support agents who keep watch against cruelty, and to prosecute 
offenders. There are Societies for study; such as the Asiatic, 
the Geographical, the Chemical, Societies to which members 
belong in order that they may hear papers and get Transactions 
bearing on the subject which the Society is constituted to further. 
Such Societies have their regular meetings, their discussions, 
their lectures, and subserve very useful purposes. 

Looked at from one standpoint, the Theosophical Society 
seems to be even as one of these latter. It is a Society composed 
of students, with Branch Societies, or Lodges, all over the world, 
in which its members gather to study religion in its broadest 
sense, to examine and compare the various religions of the past 
and present, to investigate the obscurer problems of human and 
general life in all its departments, to iearn from the experiences 
of the more advanced, and to exchange opinions with each other. 
Thus considered, it is one Society among many, remarkable only 
for the profound and perennial interest of the problems with 
which it concerns itself, and it is subject to all the conditions 
which affect other Societies—increase and diminution of members, 
growth and decay of their enthusiasm, attractiveness or non- 
attractiveness of its exponents, interest or dullness of its meetings. 

A good many of the members of its Lodges seem to look on 
it in this way. Ifa meeting is likely to be interesting, they go to 
it; if it is likely to be dull, they stayaway. Ifa favourite speaker 
is to address the Lodge, the hall is crowded; if an unknown, or 


dull, speaker is the orator of the evening, the hall is full of empty 
3 
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benches. And so the activity of a Lodge waxes and wanes; one 
strong person can make a successful Lodge, but let something 
occur to translate that person to other scenes, and lo! the Lodge 
becomes dormant, or dies. 

Now some of us think that the Theosophical Society as a 
whole, and its Lodges as Branches thereof, are something far 
other and greater than any learned Society. We recognise it, 
indeed, as having that as part of its character, as standing before 
the world in that category, but to us it is also something more, 
which marks it out as a thing unique, apart. For we believe, 
and have good reasons for our belief—nay, some of us can say we 
know—that this Society was not formed by the ordinary impulse 
that draws men together who are interested in a common study, 
but that it was designed, conceived, and started by some of the 
superhuman Men who are the Spiritual Guardians of the human 
race, and who employed one of their own disciples, H. P. Bla- 
vatsky, to bring about its formation. We regard its launching as 
the work of these great ones, and we believe that they watch 
over and protect it. We see their hands in the struggles that 
from time to time disturb it, and that shake out of it those who 
are unfit to take further part in its development. We see their 
protection justified by the fact that it emerges from every 
struggle stronger, cleaner, wiser, than it was before it passed 
through it. We see their aid in the increasing stream of know- 
ledge which pours through it to the world, and their work in the 
changed attitude of the public mind towards religious problems. 
We see their wisdom in the choice of the two colleagues who 
stand as the outer Founders—H. P. Blavatsky, the heart of the 
movement, the profound occultist, the marvellous teacher, the 
heroic victim; and H. S. Olcott, the head of the movement, the 
skilful organiser, the far-sighted leader, the devoted, self-sacrific- 
ing worker. To us the Society stands asa vehicle for spiritual 
life, poured out from the inner places of being into the Society 
as into a reservoir, whence that life, that living water, is con- 
ducted over all the world by the channels that we call Lodges, 
or Branches, for the quenching of the thirst of men. 

Such, to us, is the high function of the Theosophical Society, 
this its object and its raison d’étre, The other parts of its” 
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activities—its studies, its publications, its researches, its dis- 
cussions—are to us secondary and subordinate, however 
admirable and useful. The things which justify its existence to 
the world are to us the mere fringes of its garment, all of which 
might be torn off and its life remain uninjured. Let us see how 
we arrive at this conclusion. 

We see that spiritual forces in the past have ever been 
vehicled by organisations, bodies which served as material organs 
whereby their functioning might be carried on in the world. 
And we see that the value of every religion is measured, not by 
its external activities, but by the fulness and richness of the 
spiritual life transmitted by it to the world. But now, instead of 
another separate religion, a unifying energy is needed that may 
draw religions together, explain their differences, demonstrate 
their unity, and prepare the world for the coming of the great 
civilisation in which Buddhi and not Manas, Wisdom and not 
Knowledge, shall rule. As ever, life demands a form, energy a 
medium, spirit a vehicle. We see that form, that medium, that 
vehicle, in the Theosophical Society. 

In the first object of the Society it is called ‘‘a nucleus of 
the Universal Brotherhood,” and the word nucleus is well chosen. 
For a nucleus is the point within a cell wherein all the life- 
energies are collected, and wherefrom all growth and all 
organisation proceed. Activity in the nucleus precedes all action 
in the cell. The more science has investigated, the more im- 
portant has been found the part played by the nucleus; the area 
immediately surrounding it is the most active part of the cell. 

The Theosophical Society is a nucleus in which the spiritual 
energies poured out by the great Brotherhood find a centre, and 
from it they spread forth, organising and directing spiritual 
growth throughout the whole world. It is small in proportion 
to the world, as the nucleus is small in proportion to its 
cell, but it is the focus, the centre of the energies. Where- 
ever it is, there also are growth and organisation, religions show 
new life, thought manifests expanding power. It works in India, 
and Hinduism revives; it works in Ceylon, and Buddhism be- 
comes active; it works in the Parsi communities, and Zoroas- 
trianism begins to shake off its modern materialism and to show 
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a dawning spirituality; it works in Christendom, and a new 
spirit of tolerance and liberality is seen. Alone amid the reli- 
gions of the world, Isl4m has profited little by its inspiring 
message, for as yet it has scarcely listened to it, and gives scant 
attention to its messengers. Truly, by its effects has it proved 
itself to be a nucleus, and herein lies its value. Through it the 
Indian Rishis affect Hinduism; through it the Bodhisattva 
inspires Buddhism; throughit Zarathushtra breathesinto Parsiism ; 
through it Jesus awakens Christendom ; through it Muhammed 
is striving to arouse Islam. The life-energies stream forth 
through it from each Prophet to the faith of His own founding, 
over which He ever watches with special love, as a mother over 
the cradle of her babe. 

Now, those who thus see the Theosophical Society and its 
high function in the world, cannot measure their devotion to it 
and their service by the changing trifles which affect its environ- 
ment, or by the transitory persons who take part in its outer 
work. To them each Lodge is a miniature Theosophical Society, 
of the same nature and essence as the world-wide Society. It 
also is a nucleus in its own town, its own area of influence, as 
is the whole Society to the world. All the splendour of being a 
centre from which the spiritual energies stream forth belongs to 
each Lodge, however obscure, however small, however humble. 
All the dignity of this high office, all the majesty of this royal 
priesthood, clothes each Lodge in garments shining like the sun. 
We do ill to belittle our functions, to doubt our lofty calling. 
The good karma of the past—some loving service and self- 
sacrificing effort, some pure thoughts and tender deeds—have 
brought us into this living nucleus, and the power of the White 
Brotherhood pours through us, as a body, to the helping and up- 
lifting of the world. Wherever a Lodge meets a star is shining 
’mid the darkness of the world, and its magnetic influences 
stream through the atmosphere, carrying blessing wherever 
they go. 

This belongs to us, be it remembered, as a body ; hence our 
value ; we are an organic whole. When a Lodge meets together, 
it presents an organised centre, ready to be filled with out- 
streaming life, It is true that if the thoughts expressed in the 
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meeting are strong and wise, such a meeting sends out into the 
district round it hosts of strong and useful thought-forms, enrich- 
ing and purifying the mental atmosphere. That is done by the 
members; it is their own work. Far more important, if I may 
be permitted to say so, is the life-energy of the Masters, poured 
out through that organised centre on the district in which it meets. 
For this beneficent work, no keen thought or musical expression 
on the part of the members is needed; these neither help nor 
hinder the loftier Worker. He seeks but a material nucleus; 
His is the life, not ours. And that life can be poured out as freely 
through adull meeting of the Lodge as through a bright one; nay, 
sometimes better ; because the willing bearing of the dullness and 
the gentle patience of the loyal members are energies of like nature 
with those of the Master’s own, and he may gather them up and 
add them unto his, a tiny rill of spiritual life flowing into his 
mighty river. 

Thus seen, the meeting of a Lodge takes on a new aspect and 
anew dignity. The question no longer arises, ‘‘ Ought I to go to 
a dull meeting ?”’ but the eager query comes, ‘‘Can I secure the 
privilege of being present to be part of the channel through which 
the life-energies of the Brotherhood will be pouring out on the 
world?’ If this were the feeling of the members, we should never 
hear of Branches becoming dormant or dying; while a Lodge can 
hold together, it can serve as a nucleus of life. What matters 
the interest of its meetings intellectually, while it remains intact, 
as the organ of this high spiritual function ? 

From time to time I read of a Lodge that has resigned its 
charter, of a member who has resigned his membership. This 
seems to me a thing impossible, incredible, a very madness. To 
have such a privilege and to resignit! To share in such a 
function, and to cast it aside! Truly, men know not the prize of 
their high calling, the mark of their hard-won dignity. They 
have worked hard in the past, and this work has entitled them 
to be counted amid the fortunate band which is the main channel 
of the higher life at this period of the world’s history. What folly 
then is it to throw away the reward of their past toil when it is in 
their hand. As well, nay better, might the starving man throw 
away bread, the beggar throw away gold. Ignorance, as ever, is 
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man’s deluder, blinding him to his own true good, which lies in 
service to Humanity and devotion to its greatest Sons. May no 
member who reads this article ever be so blinded by ignorance as 
to throw away the priceless privilege he has won, and so lose his 
share of the glorious function of being a life-bringer to the world. 
ANNIE BESANT. 


A REPRESENTATIVE BOOK 


‘*O, BLESSED those few who sit at the table where the bread of 
angels is eaten.’’ So writes one of the greatest poets of the world 
in what might seem almost extravagant terms even if applied 
to the works of another intellectual magnate. But Dante 
courageously describes his own immortal poem in similar words, 
and those who have the gifts of comprehension and appreciation 
know that he does not exaggerate, but that he weighs the 
Divine Comedy in the balance with absolute justice. 

In consideration of such a book, the questions will naturally 
arise: What was the nature of the man who wrote it; what also 
were the chief characteristics of the age in which it came into 
existence ?—for it will be the outcome of the union of an especial 
man and an especial time. 

Study of the works resulting from these concomitants will 
probably be the most effectual way of gaining some idea of their 
essential nature—though indeed there have always been two 
schools of historical students, one seeing all events as the result 
of impersonal forces working through causes and effects, while 
the other only understands history through the medium of per- 
sonalities. A student of the latter school will be devoted to 
the study of great men in whom he sees an age reflected, and 
the books that survive from earlier days are therefore of great im- 
portance to him. Indeed, many of our historical opinions are 
more than we often realise the result of these indirect sources of 
information, which, though authentic enough in one sense, may 
not come under the head of so-called history. 
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The careful study of a book like Dante’s Divine Comedy, or a 
few days spent in an old town suchas Bourges in Central France, 
may teach us more of medizval conditions than years of pain- 
fully produced histories from inexpressive sources. On the 
stained windows of Bourges Cathedral can be seen pourtrayed the 
whole life of the Middle Ages, as understood by early French 
artists; and this same life is explained in the pages of Dante’s 
great book for those who can read and understand. Such vivid 
representation of the men and women of the time is interesting 
to us, whether seen through pictorial art or literary genius. By 
means of these remains in glass, or stone, or printed books, we can 
see through the eyes of the men who lived then, and try to for- 
get the limiting vision of our owncentury. Many people seem to 
possess what might perhaps be described as a local character of 
mind which prevents them from entering into the feelings of a 
different age from their own, and this must be parted with before 
any kind of just comprehension can be arrived at. 

If we can in some degree understand the works that have 
come down to us, we shall find that they reveal, in a way that 
nothing else can the period in which they were created, for 
they tell us the story of the past from the point of view of those 
who then acted and thought. It would be difficult for any non- 
contemporary writer to give such a complete view of Dante’s time 
as is found in the Divine Comedy, and his many-sided nature 
affords an interesting field wherein can be discovered the charac- 
teristics of the age that produced such a man. For he might be 
looked on as a historian, a theologian, or a scientist, as much as 
a poet, and had he not been more famous as a gifted man of 
letters, he would have been remembered in history as a most 
ardent politician. A Florentine, he was born and bred in one of 
the centres of intellectual medieval Europe, and his passionate 
attachment to his beautiful native city with the story of his exile 
from Florence is too well known to need mention here. He him- 
self has chronicled the feelings of one exiled from his home and 
all that he loves in words that will never be forgotten in the 
Paradiso,* for even in heaven he was unable not to feel bitterly 
what his sufferings had been when driven from his native town. 
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The century that was so fortunate as to have him for its 
interpreter is in consequence much better known, as regards its 
inner history, than those preceding and following it. If we wish 
to discover whether any special line of thought existed in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries it will be advisable first to 
look for it in Dante’s works. They were written in the middle 
part of that period spoken of in history as medizeval—a period 
which possesses such a distinct character of its own, and which has 
bequeathed such splendid architectural and artistic legacies to us. 
From it our modern civilisation directly inherits its customs, 
laws and religion, although in some ways it seems so far apart 
from us. 

One of the first impressions that results from the study of 
what survives to us of those times is, how very different the 
people who lived then seem to have been from ourselves. What 
strange things they believed, and what confused ideas they had 
on many of the subjects on which it seems so important to us to 
have correct information, such as the physical nature of the 
earth, or the knowledge included under such headings as 
geography and astronomy. We see a blind faith in one form of 
religion extended over the whole civilised world of Europe—an 
almost impossible conception nowadays. Indeed, in many ways 
the Middle Ages seem much further removed from us than some 
considerably earlier periods, when there were civilisations that 
more nearly approached our modern conditions. 

But the opposite pole of truth can also be seen through 
Dante ; we see that men and women were essentially the same 
in those times as they are now. We learn that intellects as 
good as, or even better than, those of the twentieth century 
existed in the dark ages, and though a man may have incorrect 
ideas on physical science, he may yet draw correct conclusions 
from what he believes to be the facts; that he may show as much 
logic and reasoning power in the deductions he makes from this 
incorrect information, as if he had had the advantage of learning 
physics and astronomy at a Board School. 

Though the conditions of life and belief in the Middle Ages 
lay seem impossible for intelligent people nowadays, still, as we 
have seen, men of considerable intellectual power did not find 
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their development at that time a matter of difficulty. A great 
scholar could also be a great saint, and the devout and almost 
universal belief in the religion of the day did not hinder an ardent 
pursuit of knowledge. 

In those days there was no divorce between Religion and 
Learning, and we can see by artistic remains how the study of 
religion included philosophy and other sciences. Symbolical 
figures representing different branches of learning appear in the 
famous frescoes in the church of Santa Maria Novella at Florence. 
These and similar paintings in other sacred places show that 
learning was thought to be a natural part of a godly life, and 
that the mind was to be developed as much as the heart and 
soul. 

Dante connects the seven heavens of the planets with the 
seven sciences taught in the schools of the time.* These were 
divided into the Trivium, which contained the elementary studies 
of grammar, dialectic and rhetoric, and the more advanced Quad- 
rivium, including arithmetic, music, geometry and astrology. 
The higher sciences, metaphysical, moral and sacred, cor- 
responded to the three greater heavens, so that learning was 
certainly regarded as not out of keeping with great saintliness. 

This is remarkable as being contrary to the teaching of later 
religious writers, such as the author of the famous Imitation of 
Christ, which has exercised so much influence on succeeding 
generations. Here knowledge is treated as rather disadvan- 
tageous than otherwise to the health of the soul. 

Very different are the sentiments expressed by Dante in 
various parts of his works. He says in the Comnvito (i. 1) that 
“ Knowledge is the ultimate perfection of the soul, and that in it 
consists its ultimate felicity.” These lines probably allude to 
one of the great controversies of the scholastic fathers as to 
whether the beatitude of the soul consisted of knowing or loving. 
St. Thomas Aquinas, from whose long religious treatises Dante 
drew so much of his theology, held that knowledge was the 
greatest good for the soul, whereas Duns Scotus inclined to the 
other view, that loving was the consummation of Divine life. In 
the Paradiso, speaking of the highest orders of angels, Beatrice 
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says that “‘ Happiness has root in seeing not loving, which of 
sight is after-growth.’’* 

A student of Eastern religions might see a similarity of view 
in this respect of the association between Learning and Religion, 
for in the East we find them without the hopeless disagreements 
that have arisen in modern Western countries between religious 
systems and philosophy and science. Recent researches in Eas- 
tern sacred literature make it more possible to combine these 
studies together than it has been since the ages of faith, which 
we are now considering, passed away. 

It is noticeable that Plato, Aristotle and Averroés were often 
painted in company with the great theologians, without any 
apparent sense of incongruity. We find a great fusion of reli- 
gious systems in the Divine Comedy. Classical gods, heroes and 
authors are combined in one connected story with the theology 
of Christendom, and Virgil is chosen by Dante as his guide 
through the Inferno and the Purgatorio.+ 

This fusion of religions may seem a little strange to a modern 
Protestant, who has been nurtured in the belief that the gods of 
the heathen were either nothing at all, or that if they had any 
existence, it was of an infernal character, as, for instance, in 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, which represents the Puritan school of 
thought, and where a large conglomeration of heathen gods are 
represented as being the principalities and powers of evil. But 
to those who believe that all great religions are divine, and that, 
rising from one source, they show forth the same truths under 
different aspects, this mixture of theologies in Dante must ever 
be of the greatest interest. 

Now-a-days, in the twentieth century, it is the fashion to 
be wide-minded, and a good many people are so about religion, 
or think they are, as a matter of course. But in the thirteenth 
century this was not at all the case, and not only was it extremely 
dangerous to personal safety to take a liberal view in matters of 
religion, or in most other things for that matter, but good and 
religious men thought it really wrong to have that tolerance 
for other people’s opinions which we believe to be right and 
desirable. 
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In those times, as far as we understand them, it seems that 
things were much more simple than at present. Right was right 
—wrong was wrong. There was one Church, and one Religion, 
and people knew exactly where they were. A heretic was a 
noxious animal, to be put out of the way as soon as possible, as 
being dangerous to others and disastrous to himself. 

It is, therefore, remarkable to see that Dante’s wide-minded- 
ness lifts him above the prejudices of his age. One proof of 
this is the fact that he is constantly at issue with the decisions 
of the Church of Rome, as the following instances out of the 
Divine Comedy will show. 

Note what independence of received judgment is seen in the 
treatment of Manfred, in life son of the Emperor Frederick II., 
who is found by Dante waiting to enter Purgatory, and who 
tells the history of his sinful life and violent death in such 
touching language. He explains that he was pardoned at the 
last moment of his life by ‘‘ the eternal Love, whose arms are so 
wide that it will receive all who turn to it, however late it may 
be.” And yet Manfred died excommunicate, and in contumely 
with Holy Church.* Another instance of Dante’s independent 
spirit is shown in his severe indictment against the wicked Popes, 
on whom he has no mercy, sarcastically inquiring how much 
money St. Peter paid for the privilege of holding the keys, and 
comparing this with their shameless venality and avarice.t The 
terrible invective placed in the mouth of St. Peter on Boniface 
VIII., the reigning Pope in the year of the vision, 1300 A.D., 
shows that Dante had the courage of his opinions at all events, 
and feared no authority, temporal or spiritual.{ Few men of his 
time would have dared to speak with such force of the sins of 
the Pope of Rome, the living head of the Catholic Church. 

On some occasions, where the traditional doctrine may have 
seemed hard, no comment is made, as when he is told, in answer 
to a question which evidently comes from his heart, that no one 
who has not believed in Christ can be saved. Perhaps the in- 
ference may be drawn, that, this teaching was unsatisfactory or 
painful to him. But through all his loyalty and devotion to 
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the Church is most evident, notwithstanding his occasional 
independence of her judgments. 

In this great poem he gives a remarkably vivid picture of 
the Catholic faith, as expressed in the Middle Ages; and not of 
the Catholic faith only in its simple and easily comprehended 
form, but, as has been said by competent judges, in Dante’s 
works is found the only existing contemporary summary of 
medizval Catholic theology. This theology was most elabor- 
ately and lengthily set forth by the scholastic fathers, or 
schoolmen of the Middle Ages. We find in the Paradiso a 
condensation of these voluminous writers, which gives a very 
clear idea of the principal doctrines and metaphysical theories 
that they propounded in most complicated form. As the great 
length and obscurity of their books make them impossible 
reading for the ordinary person, it is interesting to see through 
this means how all those religious questions which have vexed 
the soul of man from time immemorial, are thrashed out by 
these great intellects. 

Throughout his poem Dante speaks of the Supreme Being 
in a somewhat abstract and remote manner, and, if we may judge 
by contemporary art, the anthropomorphic conceptions of God 
that became so common later, when the Trinity was frequently 
delineated in material form, were not prevalent in his day. The 
First Person of the Trinity was very rarely represented in any 
way; sometimes it was shown by a hand in the sky, oftener not 
at all. The Source ofall is spoken of by Dante in such undefined 
terms as—Infinity,* the Mind,t+ the Sun,} the Light,§ Goodness, || 
Eternal Worth, Eternal Love,** That Who,t+ the First Cause, ft 
though the word God sometimes occurs. 

Many a parallel might again be traced with Eastern religions 
in this respect of indefiniteness, for instance in the more philo- 
sophical sacred books of Brahmanism, such as the Upanishads, 
Divinity is seldom limited into definite form. 

Surely we may conclude that if Dante’s age is in any degree 
worthily represented by him, it was one whose children could 
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enter deeply into the inner heart of truth, and that they possessed 
much that we have since lost. Life was then taken seriously by 
many, and external surroundings more lightly thought of than in 
succeeding centuries, when the Renaissance had completely 
revolutionised intellectual Europe, and had secularised much (Art, 
for instance), that had been hitherto limited to the service of 
religion. Religion, however, included a wider field of interests, 
when many of the most powerful minds of the day were occupied 
in elucidating the mysteries of the faith, than at some later 
periods. Whatever the chances of pure mental development may 
have been for those whose good or bad fortune brought them into 
existence at that time, it seems fairly certain that the age must 
have been more favourable to spiritual life than that in which we 
find ourselves. 

It is then probable that without the environment in which 
Dante’s great genius chanced to be set, it would not have attained 
its peculiar intensity of spirituality and wisdom. Not only does 
the external form as shown in accidents of imagery or phrasing 
result from these medieval surroundings, but also it may be the 
entire spirit and substance of the works which he bequeathed to 
the world. Much that has great importance might have been 
lost had Dante developed at a different period. 

Must not then a great genius be necessarily combined with a 
great age before a great book can be produced? Only if the times 
be worthy, it would seem, can such a creation come into exist- 
ence; while at the same time only works of this description can 
faithfully reflect the past to those who come after, so that the men 
of a later day may understand what happened in bygone days, 
and what manner of men their forefathers were. 


CAROLINE CUST, 
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THESECRET OF a 


Up through the high forest—where it is so silent that the 
mid-day sunlight masquerades as twilight, and muffled in 
a green robe tiptoes decorously in and about the giant beech 
trunks, till some irresistible smile breaking through the rustling 
roof to make a dancing patch of glory on a moss-envelveted bole 
proclaims her the golden laughter-loving thing that she is— 
up through the high forest came god Pan. 

The bare level of last year’s leaves that paved these green 
cloisters were scarce browner than his body, and the scent ot 
crushed bracken was on his feet. His shaggy thighs were drenched 
with dew, for he had passed through fern so tall and thick that 
the grey morning dropsclung sleepily about the lower fronds and 
undergrowth, dreaming still that it was dawn, and unwitting that 
the sun was bidding them rise and pass up into the blue ecstasy 
of the atmosphere beyond. 

In this high world of leaves the busy life of heath and 
copses is suspended, or hushed. Wizened, curious wood-lice live 
out their. generations in crannies of the great trunks, and a 
thousand sober minute insects do their work among the fallen 
beech-mast beneath, but unostentatiously and invisibly. Some- 
times clouds of gnats break through, to circle and eddy at time 
of dusk; but they look like blue clouds of incense in that green 
solemnity, and not like live winged creatures. Sometimes again 
a bird, half shy at its own temerity, will hurry through; but 
these seldom linger, for the awe of the place subdues them, and 
they love the warm touch of the sun on their throats when it 
comes to singing. 

The vegetation, moreover, is sparse and wan. One plant 
above all others grows in such solitudes, and that is the En- 
chanter’s Nightshade, which covets sunlessness as other herbs 
dosun. Of this simple it is said, that if a man sleep beside it 
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when its crown of livid flowers is in full bloom, he will dream 
strange things. 

Now it happened that when Pan came into this silent place 
a cluster of the herb in luxuriant blossom was growing thickly in 
the centre, and beside it a youth wassleeping. Pan, bending over 
the sleeper, perceived that his cheek was wet with tears, and 
wondering he touched him clumsily. The young man awoke, 
and seeing Pancried out in some fear and marvel at his uncouth- 
ness. But the brown face of the god was kindly, and the young 
man took heart. 

“Why, I pray you, are there tears upon your face?” Pan 
asked him curiously, in his slow wood-land voice. ‘‘ Nothing 
save yourself is sad in this place of mine. The mid-day 
should bring joy and not sorrow. What is the reason of your 
weeping ?” 

After some silence the youth made answer: “Sir, I was 
sorrowful because I sought for Truth but could not find 
her.” 

“And where did you seek her ?”’ questioned the god. 

“In the company of wise men, among the theologians, 
among the physicians and among the sophists,” he answered, 
and bitterness of spirit overtook him at his words. ‘In the 
schools, in the books, up the alleys, down the by-ways and in 
the market-place. In short, everywhere.” Pan smiled. 

“‘ Everywhere!” the young man repeated, ‘‘ And I found 
naught but Falsehood.” 

“Falsehood?” said Pan. ‘“ Pray what is that ?” 

He answered, somewhat astonished, “ Sir, as I take it, all 
that is not Truth.” And for all his thought he could not hit 
on a better explanation, but since he had never yet beheld Truth, 
it was hardly strange that he was not able to define wherein 
Falsehood differed. 

“Hist |” said Pan, holdiag up a long finger, ‘‘ Listen!” 

The other listened, but heard nothing, save the purr and 
chatter of leaves far above, and the distant laughter of a 
wood-pecker. 

“‘T hear nothing,” he made reply after a while, puzzled by 
the intent look of the god, 
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** Strange,” Pan cried, “for I hear Truth even now a- 
singing.” 

“Where ?”’ asked the young man eagerly. 

** Here,” said the god. 

“IT cannot hear her,” the other returned, straining his ears 
to the utmost. As before, he only heard the stir of leaves and 
the wood-pecker, who was now mightily busy at tap-tapping some 
hollow tree close by. He turned disappointedly to Pan. 

Pan laughed outright, and the sound of his laughter was 
like the lusty winds that gallop over the heath and hallo through 
the tree-tops on a sunny day. 

“Tell me,” he said when his gale of laughter was spent, 
‘* What do you take me to be?”’ 

The youth considered, and then made answer: ‘‘A figure of 
my dreams, I fear me, and a figment.” 

‘Come hither then,” said Pan, ‘‘ and touch me.” 

The young man put forth his hand and fingered the god’s 
rough hairy flank, which, although matted with dew and wet to 
the touch, was warm with his own heat and the warmth of the 
sunlight. 

“ Now,” said Pan, “‘touch yourself.” The young man did 
so. 

‘We are figments together then it seems,” said Pan gravely. 

But the youth expected momentarily to wake and find 
himself the author of a sleep-born phantasy; yet his dream 
pleased him, for he had dwelt from his childhood up in walled 
cities among the town abiders, but his heart, although he knew 
it not, was ever turning away from the crowded streets and 
narrow alleys to the places where sky kisses the untrammelled 
earth without an intervening paving-stone. 

Suddenly Pan leant forward to him, and his breath in the 
young man’s face, strong and full as that of cattle at morning, 
was intoxicatingly sweet, sweet as the smell of the hot earth after 
heavy rain, grass after the scythe has passed, and hay that is 
raked, fresh as the fragrance of earthen-paved dairies, and rich 
as the odour of homely drinks a-brewing. Nay, there was some- 
thing in it too of succulent meadow-sweet, of lindens at dusk, 
and of the heather when the sun has caressed it into a spend- 
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thrift humour. All these things passed breathlessly through the 
heart of the young man as in a vision. 

Then said Pan, ‘“‘ Come, my little brother, for you are indeed 
of my people, though you wot not yet that it is so. Come 
away, and we will together go journeying awhile through the 
world that you may so learn the secret of which as yet you are 
ignorant. For without that you, being of the people of Pan, 
can never find the Truth that you seek. Nevertheless, the 
knowledge that I will give you is no easy knowledge, though it 
is dear to them that have joined my people. For to them I 
show not only the pleasant precepts, but the harder, and at first 
you will see much that will seem difficult. Therefore if you 
are afraid, it were best to return to the city and the schools.” 

But the young man answered ‘‘I will come.”” And Pan told 
him that though his people were many, yet were there few among 
them who could walk face to face with him, being for the most 
part simple folk, with their minds upon the plain business of the 
day. 

And so it came to pass that they arose together and came in 
time through the high forest to the moors, the valleys and the 
mountain-tops beyond. And the youth saw much of the people 
of Pan, of whom some were mountain-dwellers, and battled 
summer and winter against the roughness of the winds and the 
barrenness of the soil, toiling from day to day with set faces, but 
keeping a heart of content for the time of rest by the fireside. 
Others again he saw, hard-handed people of the valleys, working 
in the byres and along the heavy furrows, in stifling heat and 
sweeping rains alike, but with no leisure for a moment’s com- 
plaint, from the hour when the milk came tinkling into the pail 
till the hour when the herds were folded. And they lived and 
died thus, uncomplaining. Sometimes, indeed, at the time of 
thaw, the snows from the mountains above would descend in 
avalanche to sweep all their poor possessions to destruction, or 
a pestilence would mow down men and beasts, and at such times 
there would ensue great misery; but, nevertheless, they would 
set about retrieval, and the next year would find them smiling. 
He sat with them in the sanded ale-houses, worked beside them 


on the farms, reaped with them in the cornfields, ground meal 
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with them in their white mills, and danced beside them at the 
fairs. 
Pan was there also, but the greater part of his people knew 
him not. And the youth, not comprehending, cried at length: 
‘But these thy people lead a fruitless existence, living as the 
very cattle they tend, and dying contentedly because they reason 
not. Their religion is as a fairy-tale told to children, and is not 
truth.” 

But Pan said ‘* Wait !”’ 

He took him where he could learn the secret ways of the 
wild things in the woods, their lusts, and wars, and generations. 

“Here,” said the young man, when he saw how pitiless 
they were, ‘‘ Here is greed and death rampant,” and he 
shuddered. 

But still Pan said ‘‘ Wait!” 

He showed him the times of terror in the forest, when all 
that was living became abject before the grim flail of destruction; 
he showed him also the Mysterious Ones that slay right and left 
as they pass up and down the earth, leaving it marked with blind 
horror. And at such times the face of Pan was very terrible 
towards his disciple, who had grown into manhood as the years 
went by. 

At last, wearied out, he besought Pan saying: “I have 
sought Truth these many years, and have not found her. I 
misdoubt me but that these things are too high for me. I will 
abide among thy people, and share their hardships and pleasures, 
for my heart is full of love to them. Do thou, dear master, go 
thy way without me; but come, I pray thee, to talk with me now 
and again, for were I to miss thy companionship altogether, I 
should no longer desire, methinks, to live.” 

And Pan promised him to do so. 

So the disciple of Pan laboured with the rest, tilling the 
ground with them, sharing their sorrows and delights, and doing 
his utmost to smoothe the difficulties of their toil. He fashioned 
cunning instruments for them, so that they were able to reap, 
sow and weave with less hardship than heretofore, and he loved 
them exceedingly ; also loved he the dumb things that he tended, 
and the soil that was his care. But of Truth he spake no word 
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unto them. Only when he sat alone at dawn and at twilight, 
the god would come and talk to him of many things. And so he 
grew old at length, and was greatly. beloved of the people of 
Pan. 

Now one day in late summer, it chanced that he wandered 
through the cornfields, where the poppies, like disreputable 
young cardinals, brazened it out among the tall yellow maids. 
And as he went a desire drew him to the peace and coolness of the 
high forest ; so that unknowingly he strayed into the very spot of 
beeches where as a young man he had slept beside the night- 
shade. Anon he became aware that the god was once again by 
him, smiling as he had smiled when he first led the youth that 
was, out over the earth. ‘‘ Beloved,” said Pan, and he kissed 
his rugged hands, ‘‘I have somewhat to tell thee. A secret that 
aforetime thou didst greatly desire.” 

His old disciple turned to him slowly, and there was no 
impatience in his dimmed eyes ; he only waited to hear. 

Pan brought his mouth close to his ear, and whispered 
somewhat to him that only they twain heard. But a sudden 
great light broke forth on the old man’s face, and he fell a-laugh- 
ing heartily for his joy and wonder. 

And in his laughter, Death paused, and took him. 

“To think of it!’ cried the old man, stretching out his arms 
as he fell forward. 

And though the wood-pecker tapped on the trunk above 
him, and the pallid flowers of the night-shade quivered around 
his head, and brushed against his hair, he remained lying so,— 
silent, silent to us, but to the rest—who knows? And the secret? 
Perhaps if you are one of the people of Pan, he will whisper it 


one day in your ear. 
E. M. STEVENS. 
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WHEN last I had the pleasure of addressing you, I endeavoured 
to outline some recent evidences in Natural History and Zoo- 
geography which lend support to the statements made in The 
Secret Doctrine, viz., that a large land surface pre-existed in the 
portion of the Southern Hemisphere now covered by the waters 
of the Indian, South Pacific, and Southern Oceans. In the dis- 
cussion which followed reference was made to the remarkable 
occurrence of large wingless birds in New Zealand, Australia, 
Mauritius, South Africa, and South America, and a question was 
raised as to the ethnographic affinities of certain aboriginal tribes 
of men now inhabiting the adjacent margins of these Southern 
areas which are probably remnants of some former more extended 
groups of Primitive Man. 

I do not intend to attempt to give detailed references to the 
distribution of these struthious birds, or to attempt to trace out 
the affinities of the Hominidae in this lecture, but to invite your 
attention to the results of some recent studies on the distribution 
of the Mammalia as leading up to a further study of the origin 
of the genus Homo, and the third root-race. 

I would also like to refer to a comparison of the Tertiary 
formations in Europe and Southern Australia as bearing upon 
the question of the volcanic disturbances which caused the break- 
ing up of the ancient land surfaces at the close of the Lemurian 
period. 

It is impossible in dealing with questions of Zoo-geography 
and Geology to avoid the use of certain technical terms. I must 
crave your indulgence if I find it necessary frequently to use 
such terms in this paper. I do not, however, think that you will 


* A Lecture delivered before the Blavatsky Lodge, London, See the December 
number, 1goo, and the January number, 1go1. 
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find the most difficult of scientific terminology a whit more incom- 
prehensible than some of the language used in, say, the Bhagavad 
Gitd, or other Sanscrit works of a similar nature. 

As it will be necessary to compare the Fauna of Australasia 
with that of other regions I may for a moment revert to some 
of the leading characteristics of the former. For instance, it is 
noteworthy that while species of birds such as Warblers, Thrushes, 
Fly-catchers, Shrikes, and Crows are found, there is a more special 
avian Fauna which is truly indigenous: including the Birds of 
Paradise, Bower Birds, Lyre Birds, wingless Apteryxes, a dis- 
tinct genus of struthious birds, Emus, as well as Brush Turkeys, 
Parrots, Cockatoos, and some kinds of Pigeons not found else- 
where. Among animals Australia possesses a very distinct in- 
digenous Fauna: Kangaroos, Wallabies, Kangaroo Rats, Bandi- 
coots, native Cats, including the Tasmanian Tiger, prehensile- 
tailed Opossums, flying Opossums as small as a mouse, Bats, 
Wombats, Platypus, native Bears, Porcupines or Ant-eaters, 
etc. 

According to the investigations of Dollo we are led to infer 
that all Marsupials must have been evolved from an arboreal 
form like the Opossum. And if it is possible to draw a parallel 
with the adaptive radiation of the Placentals during the 3,000,000 
years of the Tertiary age, we may conclude with Prof. Osborn 
that such a primitive family entering the Australian region during 
the Cretaceous period either by way of Antarctica (Spencer), or 
the Oriental regions (Wallace and Lydeker), might have peopled 
Australasia with this wonderfully diversified form of Marsupials. 

Now the recent discovery of the remains of a gigantic animal 
resembling the Mylodon (an extinct species) in a cave at Hope 
Inlet in South America, the skin of which is to be seen in the 
South Kensington Museum, serves still further to connect the 
Faunas of South America and the Australian region, but, what 
is of still greater moment as bearing on the problem of Lemuria, 
is the evidence such discovery affords of the possible survival 
of what is taught in The Secret Doctrine as to the use made of 
ancient monsters by domestication during the period of the 
existence of the Lemurian third root-race. And although a 
glance at the remains now safely housed at South Kensington 
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suggests that the animal was probably Pleistocene, yet it may 
be a survival of a type pre-existing in the still older Tertiary 
period. The narrative of the discovery of the remains is so inter- 
esting that I take the opportunity to quote from an interesting 
article which was written for The Sphere by Mr. Percy Home, 
and published on October 20th, rgoo. 

“The cave was first discovered by some Argentine officers, 
and when Dr. Moreno, the director of the La Plata Museum (who 
was surveying the boundary line between Patagonia and Chile) 
noticed a remarkable looking skin, with little lumps of bone re- 
sembling the fossil ossicles of the Mylodon already dug with a 
fossil skeleton from the Pampas, he got the natives to show him 
the cave from which the skin had been taken two years before. 
This cave was hollowed out of conglomerate, but at the time 
only yielded some human bones. Shortly afterwards Dr. Nor- 
denskidld found some claws, and later Dr. Hauthal, after clearing 
away a surface layer of ashes, some ordinary bones, and a layer 
of leaves containing llama bones, came upon a stratum of 
brownish dust and Mylodon droppings three feet thick, and in 
this found a skull, some bones and leaves, a few large pieces of 
bone-studded hide partly burnt, the skull of a man, two awls 
made from the‘leg of a dog, the bones of an extinct species of 
cat as big as a Bengal tiger, and an extinct species of horse. 
The hair of one piece of skin was partly removed by a blunt tool. 
A quantity of cut hay was also unearthed. All the remains were 
found in a large chamber between two artificial barriers of stone, 
suggesting that the space must have been occupied by the pro- 
blematical animals for some time. Several bones of young 
Nemylodons were found within the corral of the stables. It is 
inferred from the situation in which the remains and accumula- 
tions were found, that at some distant period the former owner of 
the cave succeeded in domesticating a species of ancient ground 
sloth resembling Mylodon, or probably the Crypotherium, the 
walled-in space forming the stables, the cut hay the fodder.” 

I have already stated that the discovery of such extinct 
monsters in South America connects this continent zoologically 
with Australia. Again the remarkable distribution of the Sirenia, 
Seacows, Dugongs, and Manatees, now found exclusively in the 
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tropical belt of Africa and America, animals which first appeared 
in the Oligocene of Germany, could be more satisfactorily ex- 
plained by a former land connection between South Africa and 
South America, across the Atlantic. 

Prof. Osborn, in his investigations of the origin and distribu- 
tion of the Mammalia, believes that the theoretical elevation of 
this submerged Southern continent, so as to connect the existing 
Southern land masses, well explains all present and past geo- 
graphical distribution of mammals. There is undoubtedly very 
strong evidence for an Antarctic continent. You will doubtless 
have noticed that the researches of Dr. Blandford published 
in 1890, of Dr. Forbes in 1893, followed by the studies and 
writings of Dr. Milne Edwards on the birds, Dr. Beddard on the 
worms and invertebrates, Dr. Moore on the South African Flora, 
Prof. Spencer on the Australian Fauna, Amigheno, Thatcher, 
Oertmann and Moreno on South American fossils, all tend to 
support the theory. Yet an analysis of all the available data 
and a study of the writings of the other naturalists I have already 
quoted in my first lecture, together with my personal observa- 
tions on the Alpine Flora of South-East Australia, incline me to 
the view that a much larger land surface more nearly in accord 
with that outlined in The Secret Doctrine is required to account 
for all the anomalies in the distribution of organic forms since 
Jurassic times. 
| Before passing on to notice the results of recent researches 
into the distribution of the Mammalia and their origin, I may re- 
vert fora moment to my previous lecture. You will remember 
that I pointed out on the authority of A. W. Howitt, F.G.S., the 
difference between the primitive Australasians found in Tasmania, 
and the mixed race occupying the mainland of the continent, and 
stated that the Tasmanians belonged to a group of Oceanic Ne- 
gritos which include the Melanesians and Andamanese Islanders, 
while the present mainland Australasians were a cross between 
these Tasmanians and a low form of Caucasian Melanochroic 
such as the Ainu and Veddas now represent. I also suggested 
the probability of some of the lowest types being distantly related 
(so to speak) to some survivals of the more primitive Lemuria 
occupying the now submerged areas in the Indian and Pacific 
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Oceans. Now it is somewhat remarkable that the teachings of 
The Secret Doctrine which refer to the origin of some of the 
mammalian apes and their relations to some of the early Lemuri- 
ans, should fall into line with the results of recent anatomical and 
physiological research. We are informed that a distinguished 
German savant, Prof. Klaatsch of Heidelburg University, has 
come to the conclusion that there is evidence that some of the 
monkey tribes are in reality degenerate men, so that we have been 
reckoning backwards in assuming the ascent of man from the 
anthropoid apes. It will certainly be interesting to see if Prof. 
Klaatsch can maintain his views in the light of searching criticism 
from contemporary evolutionists. If this statement can be con- 
firmed, another link will have been forged in the chain of evidence 
now accumulating and strengthening the statements of The Secret 
Doctrine. 

It will be remembered that in 1893 Schlater suggested the 
names Arctogzea, Notogza, and Neogeea, for the three great zoologi- 
cal regions or realms proposed by Dr. Blandford. It was assumed 
that these realms were connected by short intervals of land con- 
tinuity at various times during the Tertiary epoch. It is believed 
that the stem-forms of insectivorous Marsupials, and possibly the 
Monotremes of the Jurassic period, found in the area marked 
Arctogea, indicate the northward origin of the Mammalia as a 
class, North America being the only part of the globe where 
Cretaceous mammals are known at present. There is evidence 
in the lower Cretaceous of the order Insectivora, of ancestral car- 
nivorous (Oreodontia), hoofed animals (Amblypoda), and perhaps 
the earliest monkeys (Mesodontia), the latter undoubtedly occur- 
ring in the lower Eocene along with Rodentia and the ancestral 
Edentata or Tzeniodonta. There can be no doubt that a land 
connection with S. America in the early Eocene would have 
supplied the area marked Neogza with the Edentates,* as well 
as the stem-forms from which have been derived the wonderful 
radiation of hoofed animals, such as the Litopterma, Typotherma, 
and Toxodentia, together with the remarkable radiation of the 
hystricomorph or porcupine-like rodents, and of two families of 
monkeys. The Pyrotherium or oldest mammalian Fauna of S. 


* Mammals such as Sloths, Armadillos, Antiatus, quite or nearly destitute of teeth. 
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America is considered by Amigheno to be the source of the order 
Proboscidia* while other Ungulates are related to Thyracordia. 
The source of the S. American radiation either from Africa or N. 
America will no doubt be satisfactorily established when the 
affinities of these forms are worked out. According to Prof. 
Osborn there appear to have been four streams of migration to 
and from Neogea. The first established its autochthonous Fauna, 
or distinctive radiation of peculiar Ungulates and Edentates. 
The second related this region with Africa, via Antarctica, and 
this contact, in addition to the Proboscidia and Thyracordia before 
alluded to, apparently introduced stem-forms of Edentates into 
the Ethiopian region, from which were derived the Pangolins and 
Ardwaarks. It is noteworthy that these peculiar Edentates, to- 
gether with the Armadillos, all occur in the south of France dur- 
ing the lower Oligocene, and over this land-bridge were distributed 
the Cape Golden Moles (Chrysochleride). The third migration 
into Neogza established its links with Australia, bringing in 
Marsupials, both Polyprodent and Diprodent. The fourth migra- 
tion was from the North (Arctogzea) occurring at the end of the 
Miocene, bringing in the northern Carnivora, Bears, Wolves, 
Cats, and sabre-toothed Tigers, Racoons and Mustelines, Deer 
and Camels (Artiodactyla), Horses and Tapirs (Perissodactyla), 
three types of rodents, the Squirrels, Mice, Hares and Rabbits, 
and the Mastodon. The Notogzic types as well as the animals 
of the first invasion had in the meantime largely died out, and 
- the introduction of more vigorous Arctogeic+ types, especially 
the carnivorous, together with a change of climate, exterminated 
a further portion of the autochthonous Neogezic Fauna. At the 
same time, that is of this special invasion, many of the S. American 
forms entered N. America, reaching it in the upper Pliocene. 

I have given this rather long technical description of the 
distribution of the Mammalia during the Tertiary period, because I 
hope to show at a later date that this has a very distinct bearing 
upon the question of Anthropogenesis and Lemuria. I intend to 
prepare some maps to shew the application of the facts mentioned 
in these papers. 


* Such as extinct Elephants and Mastodons. 


+ Huxley’s primary zoological division, equivalent to the Nearctic, Palearctic, 
Ethiopian, and Oriental regions of Schlater. 
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I must now pass on to a comparison between certain terres- 
trial changes which have taken place on the continent of Europe 
and similar changes over portions of Southern Australia, particu- 
larly in the State of Victoria. Ishall not attempt to synchronise 
the various formations in detail, or to trace out homotaxial re- 
lations among the Flora and Fauna of the great Tertiary divisions 
of Eocene, Miocene, Pliocene, and Pleistocene, but will shew that 
there are certain broad terrestrial features of elevation and subsi- 
dence which come into view when the deposits in both areas are 
closely studied, and which have an important bearing on the sub- 
ject of the breaking up of the Lemurian region by volcanic dis- 
turbances during Tertiary times. Let us then glance at the 
terrestrial features of the Oligocene in Europe. There is in- 
dubitable evidence that the beginning of this period was marked 
by the main elevation of the Pyrenees, while at its close the initial 
elevation of the Alpstook place. The first of the earth movements 
caused a recession of the sea from the south and invasion from 
the north; during this time a moderate climate prevailed. Then 
during the process of elevation of the surface and recession of the 
sea; great fresh-water lakes and lagoons were formed in France 
and central Europe, Germany, Austria-Hungary, etc., into which 
masses of vegetable matter were deposited and accumulated to 
form the great lignite beds under more temperate climatic con- 
ditions. The Flora of this time was Indian and Australian in 
type, the bird life being similar to that of Southern Africa. There 
is also evidence that great heat prevailed along the borders of 
Southern France, and that at the close of the period a diminution 
of the Lacustrine areas and deepening of the valleys took place, 
followed in the lower Miocene by a fluviatile period. 

In Victoria during the Oligocene the mountains were higher 
than at present, marine deposits were in progress along the coast, 
with large swamps and estuaries in which lignite deposits were 
accumulated; atmospheric and fluviatile denudation on land. 
In the Miocene, Northern Europe was elevated, Southern de- 
pressed, accompanied by great volcanic disturbances in central 
France and Hungary, which ended in the completion of the great 
chain of the Alps and Himalayas. The Graminez appear to 
have attained a remarkable development during this period. In 
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Victoria there is also evidence of oscillations of land-surface as 
regards sea level, marine deposits in progress along the coast, and 
lakes formed in which lignite deposits accumulated. The climate 
was warm, with luxuriant vegetation, in what is now the high 
table-lands of the Australian Alps. Older lava-flows took place, 
filling in valleys and depressions over large areas. 

The Pliocene in Europe seems to have extended between 
the completion of the Alps and the establishment of the main 
coast-line of modern Europe, the last touches of the latter being 
given in the Pleistocene. A continuous volcanic disturbance 
seems to have marked this epoch, and a prolonged land depres- 
sion in Southern Europe, with an extensive invasion of the sea. 
The gradual advance of northern forest types of plants suggests a 
mild climate, during which palms were drawn ten degrees further 
south. The mild climate was succeeded by a very decisive 
lowering of temperature during the early Pleistocene. 

In Victoria there were further oscillations of land-surface, 
the country being at one time depressed about goft. lower than 
at present. Marine formations were in progress along the coast, 
rivers cut their courses through previously deposited gravels and 
along and through older volcanic flows; extensive faulting of 
older Tertiary beds in the Latrobe valley and in portions of the 
Australian Alps, then newer volcanic flows took place, filling in the 
valleys. A gradual rising of the land surface followed and the for- 
mation of swamps and lagoons in which enormous masses of lignite 
were deposited, then alternate lava-flows and accumulation of sedi- 
‘mentary deposits, the last lava-flows obliterating the drainage 
lines. Fluvial action continued, cutting deeper in the higher 
country to below levels of ancient streams, and producing the oro- 
graphic features of present mountain ranges. A local glaciation 
at the higher levels took place. 

From this brief summary it will be noticed that the middle 
Tertiary period in both Europe and in Southern Australia was 
characterised by oscillations of land-surface and by volcanic 
eruptions and the accumulation of lignite beds (in Victoria some 
of them are 256ft. thick). Similarly the Pliocene in both areas 
was an age of further volcanic disturbances and depressions of 
land surface, while the refrigeration which culminated in an ice 
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age in Northern Europe during the Pleistocene was a period of 
intense pluvial action in Southern Australia with glaciers only at 
the highest altitudes. From such evidences of terrestrial dis- 
turbances in such widely separated areas it will not, I think, be 
difficult to realise that the alterations of climatic conditions and 
relation of sea to land-surfaces affected most powerfully the dis- 
tribution of vegetable and animal forms of life; but what is most 
important is the singular confirmation which this enquiry gives 
of the fact that even from an evolutionist’s point of view the area 
in which mammalian forms attained a high order of develop- 
ment is that upon which The Secret Doctrine establishes the highest 
form, the Hominidae, or thirdroot-race. And itis in the surviving 
remnants of that once magnificent Southern continent that wemay 
expect yet to discover the physical origin of that marvellous 
microcosm of the macrocosm, Man. 
JAMES STIRLING. 


THE SECRET ISLAND 


Lonc ago, before the waves claimed Lyonnesse for their own— 
even in the early days of that city which the prince saved by the 
opening of the Water Gates after the manner which was told to 
me, which I, all imperfectly, told again for those who care to 
hear strange legends of the people who are gone—in those early 
days so long ago there was a prince who warred fiercely against 
the savage men of the southern country. And this prince and 
warrior, thus fighting against the enemies of his land, fell in 
battle, and left his young son to rule in his stead. 

It was the custom of the country that son should follow 
father, and succeed to his lands and power ; also, howsoever young 
the son might be when his father passed to possess the fruitage 
of his deeds, he was invested with the name and authority of 
ruling prince. Now this young prince, when he grew to man- 
hood, was the mightiest of all the rulers who governed the city; 
but at the time whereof I speak he was but a lad, and the great 
power and wisdom that abode in him could not show themselves 
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because of the youth of his body. Moreover, the civilisation of 
that portion of great Lyonnesse which lay near to the Cornwall 
of to-day was but in the throes of birth, so that a great warrior 
was needed to rule the people with a stern hand of power. 

Therefore there came from the King a man with a hand of 
iron and a will of steel, who sat at the right hand of the boy- 
prince, gave him counsel, and commanded all the host of his 
turbulent warriors, who else would many of them have fallen to 
warring amongst themselves, and to oppressing the weaker people. 
For the most part the counsel this great warrior gave to his 
Prince was very stern; those who were idle in the administration 
of the law, who were grasping, covetous and cruel, and all who 
were careless in their strenuous watching and striving for the 
welfare of the city, were dismissed in disgrace, punished without 
mercy, and even cast forth from the realm. 

When war broke out—and in those early days, during which 
the rule of the Prince was built up, there was scarcely any time 
wherein peace. reigned—the vigilance of that great warrior and 
councillor increased, and the demands he made upon the knights 
who served under him grew greater and greater and sterner and 
sterner. All that he heeded was the weal and prosperity of the 
city; he regarded not who fell in battle, nor the sufferings of 
any, so that the city was established and fashioned into an un- 
breakable link of that chain wherewith the whole country of 
Lyonnesse was bound to the throne of the King himself. 

And if he seemed to heed naught of the lives or ease of those 
who were pledged to fight with him for the welfare of the city, 
neither regarded he his own, but was ever in the forefront of the 
battle, or seated in the council chamber, or watching in the sun 
of day, or in the dews of night, upon the walls of the citadel that 
looked to the south, where lay those lands through which flowed 
the great river; thus in his striving and watching he cared as 
little for himself as for others. 

But it came to pass that amongst those who were held in the 
grip of his power and obeyed his will because of the all-compelling 
mightiness of the man, there were some, especially those who 
loved ease, who railed against him in secret, and some who were 
yain, and others who were strong and ambitious, hated and envied 
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him ; and of those who neither railed nor envied, there were very 
few who loved him, even a little. 

Among the knights of the Prince’s host was a company 
specially attached to his person; these knights of the Prince’s 
body-guard were all renowned for their personal prowess and 
courage, and for their great strength and stature; they were, 
moreover, a band of soldier-priests, bound by religious vows be- 
sides those of fealty to the Prince. Among their number was a 
young knight, who of all men in the city was the only one who 
loved the chief warrior with a great and ardent love, even as son 
to father. He alone, of all the city, perceived and bowed down 
before the greatness of the man, and loved him despite his 
sternness. 

It came to pass that the tribes of the south were causing the 
routes from city to city within the young Prince’s dominions to 
be very dangerous for peaceful travellers; the councillors of the 
Prince advised him to call upon the cities that obeyed his rule, 
and also upon the princes and governors of other provinces that 
acknowledged the government of the King, to band themselves 
together in the cause of peace, and drive the turbulent and 
savage peoples southwards with such great loss that there should 
be no further peril from them for many a year. 

Then, when the Prince had accepted the counsel’of his ad- 
visers, the great warrior, the chief captain of the Prince’s host, 
summoned to him this young knight who loved him, and bade 
him ride forth upon that perilous quest to carry the Prince’s 
token to all the cities that obeyed his rule, and bid the warriors 
meet together on a certain day, in a great hosting without the 
walls of the chief city, when he, the captain of all the host, 
would lead them to battle; and he bade the young knight charge 
them that they should send their mightiest men, yet be heedful 
their cities were not left wholly undefended. And the young 
man received the token of the Prince from the hand of his leader, 
and rode forth. ' 

It is not needful to tell of the perils through which he passed, 
though they were many, and grievous to be borne by one less 
strong and valiant than he. On his homeward way, some 
leagues from the city, he found the path barred by a warring 
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band of the men of the southern peoples; therefore he turned 
eastwards, and rode towards the city by a wild and lonely route. 
Riding thus, he came to a sandy plain nigh the sea, and from the 
sand rose a steep range of barren hills; in the face of the rocks 
he saw the mouth of a cave, within which he perceived naught 
save darkness. He thought to shelter there for the night, for 
the sun was nigh to setting; therefore he drew near the place, 
and when he was near he saw a man, sitting upon the sand 
within the cave. This man, who was bareheaded, with naked 
feet, and clad but in a simple garment of linen, rose and greeted 
him courteously, saying : 

‘Surely I see in thee a servant of our lord the King, and 
a vassal of our noble Prince; wherefore greeting and peace be 
unto thee, my brother!” 

The knight replied: ‘‘To thee also be peace. Surely I 
behold in thee a holy man, vowed to the worship of some 
God.” 

Then said the hermit: ‘‘ Five years ago I came hither from 
the company of holy men who live twelve leagues westward of 
this place. The sun draws nigh to setting, and the beasts of the 
desert will soon begin to prowl; now stay with me this night, 
and accept of me food and shelter.”’ 

The knight thanked him, and unfolded to him his mission 
and purpose; then the hermit led him within and gave him of 
such simple food as he had. He lit a torch and led him far 
within great caverns carven in the rocks, that ran a mile and 
more within the hill; so high was the roof that the torch-light 
did not reveal it. At length they reached a very great and lofty 
cavern, wherein the knight heard a great boom and roar, as of 
rushing water. As he looked about him in the dark cave the 
rays of the setting sun smote through a rift in the rocks in the 
roof of the great cavern, and fell like fire upon the fret and fury 
of waters lashed to snow-white foam. The knight closed his 
eyes by reason of the brightness of the light; but he saw there 
was a great water-fall within the cave, and indeed it was a river 
that ran far underground until it broke forth as the broad flood of 
waters that ran through the southern plains. 

The sun set, the light faded; around the knight was only 
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the darkness lit by the torch glare; the pale grey gleam of the 
dying day glimmered through the rock rift and feebly lighted 
the far-off roof of the vast cave; the roar and rush of the great 
unseen cataract sounded from the darkness. 

Then the knight questioned the hermit concerning the 
strange place, and of his reasons for dwelling there; and he 
replied : 

“ As for the place, some say the magic of a wondrous mage 
of old times carved it, and therein he wrought wonders, and 
sought out mighty secrets; and here, seeking to govern a power 
mightier than he, he was slain by it. And some say the place 
was carven by the rushing of the waters. As for me, he of our 
company who was my teacher and my friend, came hither, 
wherefore I know not, five years ago, and I followed him to 
serve him. And here, two years since, he received a vision of 
Hy Brasil, the Shining whereof our legends tell, the secret isle 
which is hidden by the powers of the sea; and, after instructing 
me concerning those matters which had been revealed to him, 
he went forth to seek this strange land of wonders and enchant- 
ments, and left me here alone.” 

The knight said: ‘‘I have heard of this land whither certain 
great heroes have fared; but I have not heard of its wonders 
and enchantments; wherefore, if you be not bound to silence 
concerning it, I pray you will instruct me of the land whither 
your friend and teacher went.” 

‘“Nay,” said the hermit. ‘‘ But I know not whether he won 
thither ; of that which he told me I may speak, and indeed, you 
being young, and a knight, I well believe, of much worship and 
prowess, may win to this country, if you seek to do so.” 

Throughout the night the hermit told of the things he had 
heard concerning that country, Hy Brasil, the Shining. The 
torch failed and was extinguished; they sat in the darkness, the 
knight harkening to the voice that spake to him through the 
roar of the cataract, telling him of such wonders as never he had 
heard till then. 

As he listened his soul was fired with a great desire to find 
the secret island, so that the toils and duties which had been his, 
and the service of his Prince, seemed to be of little account; he 
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longed to tell the people amongst whom he dwelt that they were 
spending their strength in a vain show, and dwelling in a land 
which was but a desert in comparison with the shining wonder- 
country whereof the hermit told him. And chiefly he thought of 
the great warrior and leader whom he loved; and his heart 
leaped, and he rejoiced, thinking that as soon as this man knew 
of the wonders of the secret island, he would call upon the 
people to follow him, and lead them out of the city to seek and 
conquer Hy Brasil. 

In the morning he left the hermit with much gratitude, and 
rode swiftly back to the city where the great host of warriors 
was gathering to defend it; and he went among them, telling 
them the marvels he had heard. Some mocked, saying there 
was no such land; others said, if there were such a country, it 
was a dream-world and naught to them. But some were fired 
by the knight’s words, and began to say the city was not worth 
the pain and toil they suffered in guarding it; they desired to 
seek a land where the wonders and enchantments were such 
that those who dwelt there felt no toil nor any suffering, but 
lived in ease and great glory, wielding much power, and exalted 
above all men. 

The news of the disturbance that had arisen in the host was 
brought to the chief warrior, and he sent a message forthwith to 
the young knight, bidding him to his presence. Therefore the 
knight sought him where he stood alone upon the ramparts, lean- 
ing ona great spear, and looking ever southwards to note the 
coming of the men of the south; lest the warriors, who argued 
among themselves of Hy Brasil, should be surprised. And the 
chief captain looked sternly at the young knight, saying: 

“‘ What is this I hear of thee? Dost thou spread disorder 
among the hosts of our lord the Prince?” 

Then the knight bowed down at the feet of his leader, and 
prayed for pardon if he had done amiss, and he laid before the 
chief captain the marvels he had heard; as he spake he saw to 
his amazement a great tenderness and sadness gather in that 
great warrior’s eyes, as of one smitten by the knowledge that he 
was lonelier than he had known himself to be. He said gravely 
and sternly : 
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“Tell me, I pray thee, the quest whereon I sent thee, was 
it to seek a land of great enchantments, or to seek aid for this 
city in her need?” 

The knight at first made no answer, and was abashed. After 
a while he began to excuse himself, and show how he would 
fain aid the people by bringing them knowledge of a land where 
strife should cease, and he showed eloquently how far more to be 
desired was the strange land whereof he had heard, than was the 
city wherein they dwelt. 

Then said the chief warrior: ‘‘ Are all men of thy mind? 
Do all in the city desire this country, so that they will leave all 
and follow me to seek it, if I shall go forth with thee on this 
quest ?” 

The knight answered: “‘ Nay, for some say we have long 
heard of this land in our legends, but the legends are not true; 
and others say if the land is to be found for the seeking, it is 
but a strange shadow-country, and they love better the things 
they know and have proved.” 

“If this be so,” said his leader, ‘‘shall we compel these 
men to go forth on a quest they value not; or shall we leave 
them and their wives and babes undefended in the city to bea 
prey to the men of the south ?”’ 

‘There be many who desire to go,” said the knight, speaking 
low. 

The other answered : ‘‘ Wherefore do these desire it ?” 

The knight said : ‘‘ Some desire it because of the great ease 
they shall gain therein; or because of the great enchantments 
they shall learn.” 

The man to whom he spoke was silent awhile, but at last he 
began in a voice which the knight scarce knew as his, because of 
its sadness and gentleness. 

‘*My son,” he said, “I too have heard of this land, and of 
its wonders and enchantments, though I have in a measure for- 
gotten that which I have heard, so that I do not wholly recall 
all that is hidden in my heart. In visions of the day and of the 
night there come to me shifting gleams and strange memories ; 
certain words also linger with me, and they are these: ‘ Seek 
not this land by reason of the ease to be gained therein, nor yet 
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for its great wisdom and enchantments. Neither go ye forth to 
seek it; for it is neither near nor far. This is the land that 
abides for ever unchangingly, and is possessed eternally; neither 
is it to be lost nor found by any.’ And now, my son, go forth 
in peace, since I read in your eyes that thou wilt leave me and the 
service of the city; seek thou this land, even though thy seekings 
end in failure, and thou die in the wilderness alone; for the 
power that is laid on a man from within must be followed, till 
it bring him to life or to death. But as for me, my son, though 
this land were to be gained by seeking, and though its enchant- 
ments were more wondrous than tongue can tell, and its peace 
beyond all understanding, yet would not I, who live in war and 
ever long for peace, go forth to seek it, while there remains here 
one only who desires not the secret island, and would fain dwell 
still in the perilous city.” 

The knight rose up in silence, and went forth from the 
presence of his leader, from the company of his comrades. He 
went alone into the desert lands that were about the city; 
thence, looking back, he saw the ramparts, and upon them the 
chief captain, standing alone, leaning upon his spear. 

For many days the young man journeyed on through un- 
peopled lands. One evening, just as the sun was sinking, he 
reached a barren country nigh the sea-coast ; there the sea was 
encroaching on the land, and he passed through a place where 
there were broken monuments, and crosses, weather-stained and 
very ancient, set up by people whose place knew them no more. 
At last he came to a great grey ruin, with tall columns and fine 
arches, set on the water’s verge, for the sea had washed much 
of it away, and was running smoothly up over fine white sand, 
and breaking about the feet of the ruined columns. There the 
young man lay down and slept upon the dry sand above the wash 
of the waves. Now whether he awoke just before daybreak, or 
whether he beheld a vision, he knew not; he saw that ruined city, 
and the smooth, mirror-like glassy sea lit by the grey cool light 
of dawn. It was all very clear and still, with that strange still- 
ness that comes before rain in early autumn or waning summer, 
when there are no mists and all things are very clearly seen, yet 
not bright. The waves slid shorewards soundlessly, lifting grey 
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crystal crests, without foam or turmoil, from the great still body 
of the quiet depths ? Then, on a sudden, he saw on the far horizon 
an island, which seemed to grow before his eyes from the pale sky. 
Thereupon he, as is the way of dreamers, cast himself into the 
sea without question, and without reasoning of the matter. It 
cost him no effort nor strain of muscles to pass through the 
water, which was so clear that he beheld the stones at the bottom, 
and saw the heaving of the brown weed. He rejoiced greatly in 
the pure joy of motion and of ease of body, and in the life-giving 
wash of the water about his limbs, for that sea was as the soul of 
the waters of earth. 

Then around the island broke forth a golden haze, a pure 
and steadfast light ; there came a great grey slowly moving wall 
of water, and cast him softly on the smooth sands. There he 
knelt and dared not go further, for about the place was so great 
an enchantment, that it was not for a man touched with human 
longings to go in thither. 

Of the wonders of the place, if he saw them, he never told, 
nor of how he returned thence; nor did he in the days not long 
after, when he returned humbly to the city and there served his 
Prince to the end of a long life, ever speak to any save to his 
closest comrade of one marvel which he believed himself to 
have seen therein. 

To this comrade of his age, he told it when he was nigh to 
death, saying that he scarce knew, by reason of the wonder and 
mystery of the land, whether he had seen aright; for within the 
strange country, the secret island Hy Brasil, he saw a Shrine 
wherein was a great light, and many who worshipped ; amongst 
these was one who never ceased to worship in much peace, and 
he who dwelt thus within that secret land was the great warrior 
whom he left in the city, watching steadfastly for the enemies 
of his Prince. 


MICHAEL Woop. 
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ASIATIC AND EUROPEAN 


In the last number, under the heading ‘“‘ Occident and Orient,” 
we made our readers acquainted with some of the chief points of 
interest in Mr. Meredith Townsend’s Asia and Europe. We now 
return to the subject and select a few more points from these 
interesting essays. 

The main problem that challenges our author’s attention 
is the puzzling question: What, in its last analysis, 7s the 
something which separates the Asiatic from the European? 
The answer to this question Mr. Townsend seems to suggest is 
hidden in the root differences of race, or one might even suppose 
in the difference of colour, as for instance when he says that no 
white man Jhas ever given the world an enduring form of faith; 
it is the brown man who periodically gives birth to this greatest 
of all phenomena—a new religion. 

Now, in the first place, it is to be remarked that science 
can as yet tell us little of a satisfactory nature concerning 
colour in spite of all the talk about pigments. 

Physicists talk about pigments, but do not say whence they come, or 
why the Australian of Tasmania, living ina climate like that of England 
was black, while the Spaniard living on the Equator has for three centuries 
remained white. 

Indeed, the origins of race and colour so far remain inscru- 
table for our men of science, and it is to be doubted whether 
unassisted science will ever be able to discover their hidden 
sources. As our author says in a striking sentence which is 
elsewhere in his work developed at greater length, though not 
so definitely as we explain it: 

Man really knows nothing of his earliest history, and unless assisted by 
beings older than himself, who must exist, though unrecognisable by him, he 
never will know anything of it. 

This is, of course, our own general position, while some of 
our colleagues go much further and assert that these ‘‘ beings”’ not 
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only exist, but that they are recognisable; that not only are they 
recognisable, but some have been recognised, and have thrown 
great light on the past, and especially on this earliest history 
of our humanity. And yet elsewhere Mr. Townsend declares 
‘all that stuff about Mahatmas is rubbish.”’ No doubt a great 
deal of rubbish has been talked about MahatmAs, and is still 
talked about them by those who do not understand even the 
meaning of the word; but we are quite content to take Mr. 
Townsend’s definition of the idea as quoted above, and let him 
elsewhere gird at a name if it pleases him. We are ourselves 
students of ideas and not philological zsthetes. And, mark you, 
in that category of Great Souls we place all those who have 
taught the world and are teaching her, all those who help and 
guide and direct whatever their special duties may be, whether 
connected with the birth and evolution of races, or with the birth 
and evolution of ideas. And that our author himself is in chase 
of the same conception is quite evident when in treating of the 
“ gulf of thoughts, aspirations and conclusions’’ which separate 
‘the brown man and the white man,” he writes: 


What the secret of that separateness is has perplexed the thoughtful 
for ages, and will perplex them for ages more—indeed, it can never be clear 
until we know something definite of the primal history of man—but it must 
ultimately have some relation to the grand fact that every creed accepted 
by the great races of mankind, every creed which has really helped to mould 
thought, has had its origin in Asia. The white man invented the steam 
engine, but no religion which has endured. The vague mythology once 
current in Southern Europe produced no dominant ideas—it was a worship 
of beauty in Greece and of Rome in Rome—and no code of law either ethical 
or social, and it died away utterly, there being on earth now not one man 
who believes in Jupiter. The truth is the European is essentially secular, 
that is, intent on securing objects he can see; and the Asiatic essentially 
religious, that is, intent on obedience to powers which he cannot see but 
can imagine. We call these thoughts “superstitions,” and no doubt many 
of them are silly as well as baseless, but still they are attempts to think 
about the unseen which the European usually avoids. The European, there- 
fore, judges a creed by its results, declaring that if these are foolish or evil 
or inconvenient the creed is false. The Asiatic does not consider results at 
all, but only the accuracy or beauty of the thoughts generated in his own 
mind. Macaulay’s great argument that Roman Catholicism must be less 
true than Protestantism because Roman Catholic countries are less pros- 
perous appears to the Asiatic to be a mere absurdity. “Is the end of 
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religion,” he asks, ‘to produce comfort here? The Divine Law is to be 
obeyed even if it compels me to go without comfort through all my life.” 
He does not always nor often obey it, the flesh being weak, but that is what 
he thinks, 


There is a good deal of truth in most of this, as we think, 
but not in all of it. In the first place we must be on our guard 
against too wide generalisations. We are looking at a very 
brief page of history. Granting that the existing great religions 
have come out of Asia, has that been ever so? Is geography a 
so important fact in religious origins? May it not have been that 
at some other period of the world-age great and enduring faiths 
arose in what is now Europe, or what is now America, or even 
in primal Africa, or original Australia ? We have heard of Lemuria 
and Atlantis. 

Again, have the great existing faiths come out of the mouths of 
brown men? Were the fathers of the Vaidic lore brown? Were 
the ancestors of the Zoroasters brown? Were the ancestors of 
Jews and Arabs brown? What were the Aryans? Were they 
not originally white, as strongly and purely white as the negro is 
purely black? There have been blendings; but what constitutes 
‘brown ” ? 

To put it more directly: Was Krishna brown; was Zoroaster, 
even the last Zoroaster, brown? Was the Buddha brown? 
Was Jesus a brown man? What zs the colour of a Jew? 

Are there, again, no worshippers of ‘‘ Jupiter”? to day? 
Has India abandoned him? And has the mythology of Greece 
produced no dominant ideas. The ‘‘ ideas” of that mythology 
passed into philosophy; and who shall say the philosophy of 
Greece has not had dominion in the West ? 

But to the main point ; the West is secular, the East religious 
—in the main of course. There is a good deal of truth in this but 
it isnot the whole truth. It hason the other hand been said that 
there is much devotion in India but little religion. It depends 
of course entirely on what we mean by all these terms, or 
rather what we conceive to be the end of existence. The East 
for the most part wants to get out of this as rapidly as possible, 
the West for the most part does not. It is secular in this if you 
will, but this secularism forces upon it the necessity of solving 
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the great problem of responsibility to others, of setting things 
right here. On the other hand it would appear that the Oriental 
generally thinks that all this is in the hand of God alone, and he 
has no immediate responsibilty. 

But there are other factors besides bodies to take into ac- 
count in this complicated problem. How deep do these distinc- 
tions of race and colour and creed really go? The answer to 
this question can hardly be a simple one; for we have to con- 
sider not only the possibility of there being grades of souls, but 
also the great principle of transmigration of souls, which Mr. 
Townsend admits explains so many of the puzzling phenomena 
of life, though he denies there is any proof of it. But surely it 
is enough for us that it does explain things? No other theory 
does—that much is certain; and we are not so foolish as to 
demand a physical proof of that which in its hypothesis is non- 
physical. It explains the facts; that is sufficient proof of its 
reasonableness. Taking all these factors into consideration, we 
begin to see that there is some definite plan in the world-process ; 
that the differences of colour, race and creed are necessary for 
the development of certain special characteristics; the less de- 
veloped the souls the more are they dominated by these differ- 
ences, being kept apart by ignorance; the more they rise in the 
scale of being the wider become their interests, until they reach 
the highest grade of souls, those who are really cosmopolitan 
citizens of the world. 

It is to this class of souls that we look for an explanation of 
the true nature and utility of these differences of race and creed. 
Hints of this, we believe, are to be found in the mystic lore of 
antiquity which was taught to chosen priest and ruler. Attempts 
were made to map out countries and nations and men according 
to types, and though what has come down to us in disfigured 
fragments appears for the most part to be devoid of any scientific 
value owing to the ignorance of the actual physical facts, and 
though any analysis of mankind into Martian and Jovian men and 
the rest makes the modern smile, there is apparently an idea 
behind it all that is indeed a ruling idea, a world-scheme, a 
cosmos, an order. It works out manifoldly in time and space, in 
genera and species, nations and individuals, in arts, sciences, 
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philosophies and religions, and yet it is one order. Therefore is 
our ideal to know no essential differences of East and West, and 
to recognise so-called Eastern and Western ideals as phases of 
friendly rivalry. 

G. R. S. MEap. 


GaaeeMYSITICISM. OF THE INTELLECT 


IT it quite true that for each of us the Path tothe Inner Life is 
different, that each must find, nay, rather that each is, the Path; 
and although the presence of certain common features and 
characteristics does make it possible to generalise in a measure, 
and to speak of the Path of Knowledge, the Path of Devotion, and 
so forth, yet it is an effort of no small practical usefulness for the 
individual to strive to understand and appreciate roads other 
than his own, along which his fellow-pilgrims have trod the 
Hidden Way that leadeth to Life Eternal. Now over the gate- 
way of one such path—some may say perchance over the gate- 
way of The Path—stand inscribed the words: Know thyself. 
There are, however, at least two very different ways in which this 
injunction may be taken; not improbably, it seems to me, there 
may be many more than two. But for the present only two 
need be considered here. 

The one, that most familiar to us from the Bhagavad Gitd 
and the philosophies of Ancient India, may perhaps be charac- 
terised as the endeavour by man to know himself as distinct and 
separate from all the phenomena and activities of the manifested 
universe, especially those of the three lower worlds of Mind, 
Emotion-Desire and Action, correlated with his three lower 
bodies: the mind body, the astral body and the physical body. 
All these—according to the keynote of this line of endeavour— 
are to be known and realised as essentially the not-I, the not- 
self. The process is thus a negative one; and it is ultimately 
to be carried far beyond the limits here indicated, till at last the 
man knows himself either in SAmkhyan phrase as the eternal, 
non-acting Jiva, the deathless witness over against a universe of 
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ever-acting and ever-changing matter (Prakriti), or with the 
Vedanta as the One without a second over against a universe of 
unreal multiplicity and separation (Mdyd). Iam here speaking 
by the book, as it were, describing this path as given in 
the books, not as transformed and illuminated, as it may 
be, by the inner light of deeper insight into what those ancient 
thinkers and teachers really meant. But there would seem to 
be another method, or path, or line of approach to the Inner 
Mystery, into which this same gateway of self-knowledge admits 
a man, which—or at least so it seems to me—presents quite a 
different aspect from that just so briefly indicated. Perhaps the 
two are one and the same, only viewed from different points. I 
cannot yet tell. But at least it would seem worth while to try 
and understand something of this other aspect as it is presented 
in a series of addresses to the Berlin Theosophical Society, by 
Dr. Rudolf Steiner, just published in book form under the 
title: Die Mystik im Aufgange des neuzeitlichen Getsteslebens und 
thy Verhiltniss zu modernen Weltanschauungen (Berlin: C. A. 
Schwetschke und Sohn; Igor. Price 2m.). 

In his introductory lecture, Dr. Steiner presents what I take 
to be his own understanding of this aspect of the path—in the 
main an intellectual one—which in his view is that trodden by 
the great representatives of Mysticism in Central and Southern 
Europe: Meister Eckhart, Johannes Tauler, Heinrich Suso, 
Johannes Ruysbroeck, Nicolas von Kues, Agrippa von Nettesheim, 
Theophrastus Paracelsus, Valentin Weigel, Jacob Bohme, Gior- 
dano Bruno and Angelus Silesius. How far the view Dr. Steiner 
takes of these Mystics is adequate, to what extent it expresses the 
essential keynote of their lives and teachings, are wide questions, 
and into these I do not propose to enter here or now. We are 
rather concerned to try and understand what Dr. Steiner him- 
self is endeavouring to express, and we shall be helped, I think, 
in doing so by following him briefly through what he has 
to say about these men, whose names should be so familiar to 
every close student of Mysticism. But first let us set before our 
minds—and heavts—what he himself tells us of his own under- 
standing of the mystic path. He strikes his keynote in the 
following words : 
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** All these thinkers (Hegel, Meister Eckhart, Valentin Wei- 
gel, Angelus Silesius, etc.) have in common a strong sense of the 
fact, that in man’s knowing himself (in der Selbsterkenntniss des 
Menschen) there rises a sun which illuminates something quite 
other than the casual separated personality of the beholder. That 
which Spinoza became conscious of in the ethereal heights of pure 
thought, viz., that the human soul possesses an adequate know- 
ledge (Erkenntniss) of the eternal and infinite being of God, that 
same consciousness lived in them as immediate feeling; and the 
knowledge of self was to them the path leading to this eternal and 
infinite being. It was clear to them that self-knowledge in its 
true form enriched man witha new sense, which unlocks for him 
a world which stands to the world accessible to him without this 
new sense as does the world of one possessing physical sight to 
that of a blind man.” 

And he quotes as a most admirable description of the import- 
ance of this new world, the following passage from J. G. Fichte’s 
Berlin Lectures (1813) : 

‘Imagine a world of men born blind, to whom all objects 
and their relations are known only through the sense of touch. 
Go amongst them and speak to them of colours and other rela- 
tions, which are only present for sight through light. Either you 
are speaking to them of nothing at all; and this is the more for- 
tunate, if they say it, for thus you will soon see your mistake, 
and if you cannot open their eyes, cease your useless talking. Or 
for some reason or another they will insist upon giving some 
meaning or other to what you say; then they can only understand 
it of that which is known to them through the sense of touch. 
They will seek to feel, they will imagine they do feel light and 
colour, and the other incidents of visibility, they will invent for 
themselves, deceive themselves into perceiving something within 
the world of touch which they will call colour.” 

The same thing applies, remarks Dr. Steiner, to what Eck- 
hart and the others found in “‘ self-knowledge.” As they experi- 
enced it, the new sense which it gave them yielded conceptions 
and perceptions which simply do not exist for one who does not 
see in self-knowing that which distinguishes it from all other 
kinds of knowing. One in whom this new sense has not revealed 
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itself believes that self-knowing or self-perception is the same 
thing as perception through the outer senses, or through any 
other means operating from without. He thinks “knowing is 
knowing, perceiving is perceiving.” Only in the one case the 
object of perception is something lying in the world outside, in 
the other this object is his ownsoul. He hears words merely, or 
at best abstract thoughts, in that which for those who see more 
deeply is the very foundation of their inner life—namely in the 
fact: that in every other kind of knowing or perception we 
have the object perceived outside of ourselves, while in self- 
knowledge or self-perception we stand within the object per- 
ceived; that we see every other object coming to us as already 
complete and finished off, while in ourselves we, as doers and 
creators, ourselves weave that which we observe in ourselves. 
This may appear as nothing but a mere verbal explanation, per- 
haps as even a triviality ; it may appear, on the other hand, as a 
higher light which illuminates every other cognition. 

Elaborating and further expounding this inner sense, Dr. 
Steiner points out that the external, independent world exists for 
us by communicating itself to our consciousness (Geist); and 
what is socommunicated must needs be expressed in the language 
peculiar to ourselves. Further, we hear from within ourselves 
the same speech as penetrates to us from external things. But 
in that case it is we ourselves speaking. And the important 
point is that we should rightly grasp the transformation which 
occurs when we close our senses and perceptions to external 
things and only listen to that which then speaks from within 
ourselves. But to do this rightly needs this new sense. If it 
has not been awakened, then we believe that in what is thus told 
us about ourselves, we are having only communications about 
something external to and outside of us; we fancy that there is 
somewhere a something hidden which is speaking to us in the 
same way as external things speak. But if we possess this new 
sense, then we know that these perceptions differ essentially from 
those relating to external things; then we realise that this new 
sense, unlike our ordinary perceptions, leaves nothing outside of 
itself, but takes up its object wholly into itself without any 
remainder. 
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Dr. Steiner points out further that what we add to objects 
through this new sense is neither any new idea, nor any enrich- 
ment of their content; but a lifting of the knowing, of the 
perception (Erkenntniss), to a higher level, where everything is 
suffused with a new glory. It is thus in truth a new birth of the 
things of the world, a taking of them up into a new life, so that 
no unknowable “noumenon”’ or “ thing-in-itself”’ is left as an 
unresolved surd outside of consciousness. Once this new sense 
is awakened, I am no longer a separated, isolated individual con- 
sciousness, but realise in myself the one consciousness, the One 
Self, the very inmost essence of the whole universe. And he 
goes on to point out how Fichte and Spinoza, Hegel and Paul 
Asmus, the Bhagavad Gitd and Goethe, have one and all ex- 
perienced and expressed the same thing, giving most pointed 
quotations in each case to illustrate the fact, which unfortunately 
are too long for quotation here. 

In the concluding pages of his introductory essay, Dr. 
Steiner shows how the awakening of this new consciousness, 
this new sense, brings freedom to the individual and thus gives a 
solution of the old riddle of Necessity and Freewill. 

The whole essay is well worth most careful study and the 
working out of its leading idea as exemplified in the lives and 
writings of the great chain of German Mystics is most helpful 
and instructive. But considerations of space prevent the follow- 
ing out of these illustrations here for the moment, though I hope 
hereafter to return to them. In the meanwhile it remains 
heartily to congratulate our colleagues in Berlin upon having 
heard and given publicity to such an admirable series of addresses, 
and to express the hope that Dr. Steiner will ere long make 
further contributions to an aspect of Theosophical study which is 
all too little represented in our current literature. 


BERTRAM KEIGHTLEY. 
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“THE ETERNAL CONFLIG 


Eacu of us on coming into the world brings with him the 
character formed in his earlier incarnations. But besides this, 
he succeeds to an inalienable inheritance of the ideas, the modes 
of thought, current in the little world into which he is born. Most 
children think as their parents think; the circle gradually en- 
larges itself to the school, the shop or the office, the world 
outside; but yet it is a rare occurrence for the young man 
or woman to think otherwise than as his or her surroundings 
prompt. Nay, in nota few instances the man’s whole incarnation 
may pass without his getting beyond this state; he goes 
through his life a good son and husband, a respectable member 
of society, and dies universally regretted ; having performed his 
duties the moresatisfactorily, in that he has never thought or judged 
for himself, but has let the world which judges him, decide in all 
things for him. Such a life (in the words of Jesus) “has its 
reward”’; the man is happy whilst living it, and departs with 
store of good karma laid up for hisnext. But looked at from the 
point of view of his development—the only reason why he has come 
into the world at all—such a life is a failure. Our advance (at 
this present period of our evolution) lies solely in the getting 
free from this community life and developing each for himself 
an independent life of hisown. All that such a man has learnt 
from his life is an enlightened selfishness, which does not profit 
him for the hereafter. Society (for its own reasons) has pro- 
hibited certain enjoyments of the lower nature, and he has learned 
that his happiness and comfort as a member of that Society re- 
quire him to refrain (or at least to make it believe that he 
refrains—not quite the same thing) from them. He does so, 
and Society rewards him with its approbation. He goes to 
church with his family every Sunday and to business on week 
days, pays his debts and meets his engagements, is honest, 
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honourable and honoured. What more could you wish for 
him? 

A very ancient medical story suggests itself by way of reply. 
A doctor is called in by one of the numerous class of ‘ malades 
imaginaires.”’ After the detail of symptoms—‘‘ Do you eat 
Wels ves. ©“ Do you drink well?” “Yes.” ‘Do you 
sleep well?” “Yes.” ‘Ah, we will give you something that 
will soon take away all that!” You laugh; but this is precisely 
the discipline provided for these happy but stagnant souls by the 
Lords of Life. Their sympathies are not yet sufficiently developed 
for the world-sorrow to touch them ; it must be their own pain 
and sorrow which shall make them understand (in Scripture 
phrase) that here is not their rest. And then, when Job finds 
that all his piety to God and his charity towards his fellow-men 
bring him at last to sit, a lazar on the dunghill, abandoned by 
God and man alike, he begins to feel that the world is much 
bigger and more complicated than he thought when he sat in his 
tent, his sons and daughters all around him, and his servants 
drove out his flocks and herds to feed. His old anxiety, 
‘* How shall a man be just before his Maker,” is now transformed 
into a new and still more pressing one, ‘‘ How shall his Maker 
be justified before man?” As time goes on and men learn to 
think, the difficulty grows. Ecclesiastes cannot be satisfied with 
the infantine morality which gives Job tenfold for all his losses. 
He perceives distinctly that all this too is vanity; that for all we 
can see, virtue is mot rewarded, and the fool and the wise man, the 
good and the evil alike dieand there an end. And thus the world 
which at an earlier date was the Patriarch’s peaceful “‘ walking 
with God” takes on more and more the aspect under which it 
is described by the author of whose book we have now to speak— 
The Eternal Conflict.* 

In those early centuries of transition from the lost ‘‘ Golden 
Age’”’ the change was felt, but not understood. The attempts to 
make out a systematic ‘‘ view,” in Job or The Preacher are neces- 
sarily failures ; such a thing did not, and could not, then, exist. 
But some seven hundred years ago Mind awoke in the Western 


* The Eternal Conflict: An Essay by William Romaine Paterson (Benjamin 
Swift). London: Heinemann; r1gor, 
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world; and this great Naissance (not Renaissance, mark you), 
has made a great change. The thinking world has by this time 
grown out of its infancy into its youth; and it is nowa matter of 
course that every young man who has anything in him must have 
his period of ‘‘ Sturm und Drang,” the time when the great forces 
of Nature break out within him, and from a child he starts to 
becomea Man—independent andself-contained. It is an intoxica- 
ting time when the old restrictions, the “‘idols of the family, 
of the school and the nation,” fall away and you feel yourself alone 
and free, expanding into space, like the genie out of the brass 
bottle in the Arabian Nights—the whole world brought before 
you, as the beasts before Adam, to name and value at its true 
importance. It is, too,a timeof trial. Asis said of the entrance 
on the Path of Discipleship, all that there is in you, of good and 
evil, comes out under the stimulus; the old Law is gone, you 
have to learn to be a Law unto yourself, and this is not the work 
of a day, a year, or even of alife ; and in the meantime the change 
may often appear unmixed evil to those who are looking on. The 
uncertainty of the result is not only due to the differences in 
actual character between one and another; sometimes the change 
seems premature, and the man from beinga childish believer only 
alters to that most unprofitable of all conditions, a childish un- 
believer ; sometimes it comes too late and the soul has no thought 
but to creep back to the warmth and peace of the fold it has 
rashly deserted, and out of which it cannot live. But in either 
case it is but for a time; once having “‘set foot in the stream,” 
no one can ever be the same again. Sooner or later, in this life 
or another (for the Law is infinitely patient and has all Time 
before it), he will find himself, looking back indeed lovingly and 
reverently on what he has left behind, but his face set to the 
ascent to the regions where the “‘ Eternal Conflict” reaches not. 

I have spoken of this time of trouble as the beginning of in- 
dividualisation, the struggle in which the soul learns for the first 
time its own intrinsic monarchy over all the desires of the flesh 
and the views and opinions which press in upon it from every 
side—learns to rule by its own inherent power where even its 
nearest and dearest would fain draw it aside to their wish. It 
is the time of which Jesus spoke, when a man must learn to hate 
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father and mother and wife—yea, even his own soul; and no one 
can wonder that it is a time of solitude and darkness. Even to 
the devout soul, led on the path of pure Love, as yet without 
knowledge, there must come the Dark Night of the Soul, treated 
of so fully by St. John of the Cross and many a Saint beside. 
** Until a man can say I and my God are alone in the world, he 
will not have peace,”’ said one of the Saints of the Desert. How 
solemn a time this is, no one knows who has not passed through 
it ; but when the waking of the intellect comes first the solitude 
is deeper. Not only the world around but also the God above is 
brought to the balance of the understanding, and weighed and 
found wanting; the soul has passed beyond the world of its 
childhood, and beyond its God also, and now must “ make all 
things new.” 

The fermenting of the new wine—the wild swelling and 
foaming which in time shall bring forth a vintage fit to make 
glad the heart of man—is a long process, and best gone through in 
darkness and silence. What from time to time comes to the sur- 
face is but the scum of the fermenting vat, valueless in itself, and 
only worth watching for what is to come. I count myself 
happy that circumstances permitted me to keep my conflict 
safely betwixt myself and my private diary; for the danger of 
speaking is that thus the process may be stopped for the time. 
That a man in this condition should think—freely and continually 
—is of all importance ; the particular conclusions to which at any 
time he may have arrived are of no consequence whatever. Safe 
landed on the other shore, he will see and feel this for himself; 
he has not been learning new arguments, drawing novel conclu- 
sions, but changing his whole point of view of the world; and 
when he comes to look on everything from above instead of 
below—for this is the end of the strife—he will (I think), for his 
own sake, be glad that nothing remains of the struggle which he 
cannot quietly put into the fire, and there an end. 

But for the world the case is otherwise; and when a prac- 
tised writer like Mr. Paterson is willing to put his own private 
experience into eloquent words and publish them, he makes the 
world his debtor. The testimony of his sincerity is just where 
the unpractised reader would find cause for doubt—that he de- 
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tails it, apparently in full conviction that it is all new to the 
world, and that something or other must surely come of its pub- 
lication. We who have passed that way before him, recognise 
by this very fact that he has indeed entered the darkness, and is 
on his way to the Light; for so have we all felt in our time. 
Hence we do not dispute with him; our duty only to chronicle 
the steps which have brought him to where (for the moment) he 
stands, and to encourage him—a few steps more, and he will 
find the solid ground under his feet ! 

His first words will show that he has already made no small 
progress from sectarian religion to the Wisdom which is beyond 
all formsand creeds. “If,” says he, ‘I were a religious believer 
I would certainly vindicate for myself the right to believe that 
since the road to God is at best a cloudy road, a baffling and 
circuitous road, it may matter little to the Infinite Charity at 
which point of it death overtakes us. . . Forcharacter is not 
merely an affair of chronological sequence, or of regular and con- 
sistent progression. Rather, it must be viewed under the form 
of an organism which, like every other organism, keeps returning 
upon itself through successive phases of health and disease.”’ 
And he continues, in words which we, who know the truth of 
what presents itself only to his mind as a hope, an intuition, can 
but admire and press on the attention of our readers: ‘‘ What 
right has any one who believes in God and immortality to 
believe in the finality of evil, even in the case of a man whom 
death has plucked like a rotten fruit? If this great belief were 
more to me than only a hope and a fearful looking for its reality, 
then indeed all the tormenting problems of human life would 
disappear. I would think of our destiny only under the form of 
some holy metempsychosis. I would believe neither in immortal 
stagnation nor immortal punishment, but in immortal progres- 
sion. Only if the depths of cruelty in the universe were deeper 
than I had thought would I bring myself ever to accept the 
Christian doctrine of immortality, which for centuries shook and 
amazed the human soul. For the belief in a future state, which 
ought to soothe and comfort it, became its terror and its scourge 
2 But if she (the Church) had known the beauty of her 
own belief, if she had had the genius to transform and irradiate 
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the dark doctrine of her Master, she would have tried to teach 
the world that the human soul is a thing of dawn, and that 
immortality is its hope of rejuvenescence and transfiguration.”’ 

We may note in passing that it is this feeling, rapidly grow- 
ing in the more intelligent part of the Christian world, which 
gives importance to the textual criticism to which the New 
Testament is being subjected, and of which Mr. Mead has spoken 
in our columns. The ‘ doctrine of the Master’? has been made 
dark by human additions. When we are pressed with such texts 
as *‘ He that believeth not shall be damned,” is it not a happiness 
to be able to reply that all scientific critics agree that Jesus did 
not say anything so shocking ? 

The book consists of a series of essays, the first of which is 
headed ‘‘ The Tragedy of Existence.’ We have not space for 
details; the ‘‘ Tragedy” in the writer’s mind is that Life is not 
only a perpetual evolution but a continual destruction; ‘‘ that 
the moral life, and the facts of history, and of art, and of religion, 
are intelligible only when we understand them as the expression 
of duel and dissonance.” In Part II., ‘“‘ The Fundamental 
Paradox ”’ is stated to lie in that ‘‘ the ‘ moral life’ is unintelligible 
apart from the presupposition of the ‘immoral life’; that a 
‘virtue’ depends not merely for its precision, but for its meaning 
and existence on its opposed ‘vice,’ and that if one disappears 
the other must disappear also.”” Here also then, as far as the 
ordinary religionist can see, the Eternal Conflict rages. The 
same subject is worked out in Part III., ‘‘ The List of Illusions.” 
Tempting as is every page to comment and remark, we must pass 
on to the last and (to us) most interesting, ‘‘ The Struggle to 
Believe.” Very like Ecclesiastes, the Preacher, is the opening. 

‘* Now (says our author) this great high road of the illusion 
of life leads only to death, which is our last chaos. . . The 
fracas of life, its phantasmata, the idols and images of the pride 
of it—these things totter and disappear. Nature continues her 
colossal experiment into perpetuity. In this mixture of the farce, 
the fiasco and the solemnity of human existence, one steady 
image of doom haunts and harasses the individual who has been 
called out of night into day. . . Every passion seems to bea 
frantic effort to keep awake against the last sleep. We keep the 
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soul awake by the fierce intoxicants of the lusts and ambitions o 
life. We ransack the human body for every pleasure it contains, 
but we only hurry its collapse. . . The soul is worn out by 
victory as by defeat. It is worn out by virtue as by vice. 

The world is full of millions of dissatisfied wretches seeking for 
something new before the final catastrophe, when they shall be 
drawn into the great net of extinction.” 

In this chapter Mr. Paterson undertakes the examination of 
the teaching of Jesus as recorded for us, to see if the popular 
Christian theology, against which he has been inveighing, has 
indeed done it justice. The interest to us of the portrait of 
Christ which he draws is that by merely putting aside the in- 
congruities of the theological conception of Jesus he produces a 
really striking picture of the true Master. To find that out of 
the New Testament just as it stands, an unprejudiced observer 
who has no bias such as might be suspected in our own writers, 
can form so clear a conception of what Jesus, being a Master of 
Wisdom, must have been, is to us an astonishment, as well asa 
pleasure. Naturally, Mr. Paterson’s Jesus is still too much of 
the mere man; it requires more knowledge than he possesses to 
conceive the real height above the ordinary human race to which 
a Master must have attained before he is fit to come forth to 
“save the world”’; but all this will come in time. He has met 
the Master and his heart has burned within him as He spake; it 
will not be long ere his eyes will be opened in the breaking of 
bread. A few lines only of his estimate of Jesus cannot be spared 
—a brick or two as a specimen of the house. 

“What is really important,” says he, ‘‘ to find out, however, 
is, did Jesus look at men from an intellectual as well as froma 
moral standpoint? I think he did, and that his irony is as per- 
sistent as is the irony of Socrates. . . . Even his fugitive 
utterances contain a certain pungency which has been lost upon 
us. . . + His humour lies hidden in the theology which 
oppresses his name, and is lost to us like his gesture. So true is 
his own bitter remark that men have eyes and ears to little pur- 
pose.” Again: ‘‘ Christian Socialism! Jesus has a very variable 
opinion about the mob. His ethics are as aristocratic in their 
tone as the ethics of Plato, If the intellectual and moral stuff 
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with which a man starts happens to be poor in quality, so much 
the worse for the man. The one fact remains, that grapes are 
not found on thorns, or figs on thistles. Jesus comes to the 
world not by any means to interfere with causes and effects, but 
to acquiesce in the intimacy of their relation. He approves of 
the dividing line which he finds running through mankind. In 
his own peculiar phrase, men are either sheep or goats. 

The centre and core of the teaching of Jesus is summed up in the 
statement : ‘He that hath ears to hear let him hear.’ There 
appears to be no cure for spiritual deafness.” 

What then has the Wisdom to say to the Eternal Conflict ? 
The brief answer is given us in Michael Wood’s pretty tale last 
month—we must understand that each man is not merely the 
pawn on the board, played by some blind Fate or capricious 
Providence, as Omar Khayyam would have it, but the Player 
also. Asa man comes to realise this more and more completely 
the Sphinx’s riddle will cease to trouble him. The conflict is 
not eternal, but it will last until we have learned its lessons and 
been trained and developed by it into the full stature of manhood. 
At this stage of our progress, what better thing could happen 
to us than thus to be shaken out of our childish thought- 
lessness? From the point of view of the religions of the day 
there is no answer to be made to our author’s final conclusions. 
““The Church,” he says, “‘has tossed on the waves of the 
world, and has never stilled them. She has submitted to 
the inevitable process of decay and transformation which is 
common to every type of human society. Her attempt to make 
the world a great theological melodrama has notoriously failed.” 
All this is to us true, but unimportant. The forms of faith must 
pass, as all other forms; that it should be otherwise, would be 
the wonder and the despair. The truth is that the religions of 
mankind were shaped by the Masters who presided over their 
inception, not to make men happy—not even to make them 
“good,” according to the human ideals which change from 
century to century—almost from year to year; and it is for want 
of understanding this that religious men like our author find the 
puzzle of the world so hard to bear. Jesus Christ taught his 
followers, in the words of an older scripture, “‘ Ye are gods ’—in 
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the making; and St. Paul in his turn tells his disciples ‘‘ What, 
know ye not that ye shall judge angels?” The conflict seems 
eternal to our physical brain because its ending comes only as 
we attain the higher planes of nature where desire ceases. The 
conviction that this conflict is the only way by which we can 
come into possession of the Divinity which is our birthright is the 
peace, the warmth, and the light, which to Mr. Paterson, as he 
tells us in the last sentence of his book, is but a vague possibility. 
He says, ‘‘ the soul may reach a kind of peace only when it quits 
the empty sepulchre of its desires some bitter cold night of 
resurrection.” We cannot form a better wish for him than that 
he may find from his own experience what as yet we only know 
by faith, but believe with all our hearts—that the waking from 
the sepulchre of our desires is into no bitter cold night, but into 
the bliss of those who have reached home after their long exile, 
gathered to the heart of the God whose life has lived and fought 
and loved in them their painful journey through, tasting in full 
measure ‘‘ the joy of their Lord.” 
ARTHUR A. WELLS. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Tue ExpERIENCES OF AN OLD FRIEND OF H. P. B. 


Wie ich mein Selbst fand. (Berlin: C. H. Schwetschke und Sohn ; 
1g01. Price 4m.) 


Tuis is a thoroughly readable and interesting book, the first part of 
which consists of the writer’s experiences in Spiritualism, through which 
she gradually advanced to Theosophy, while the second part contains 
a helpful outline of the Theosophical teachings themselves. The 
style is smooth and attractive, the book nicely printed, and there is 
a tone of frankness and honesty pervading it which will make it 
appeal very strongly to many people. 

Mme. S-—————’s experiences in Spiritualism were very varied 
and instructive, and as she herself possesses some psychic faculty, 
her remarks and observations are all the more to the point. It is, of 
course, a book designed for the general reader, not specially for the 
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theosophical student; though it is not by any means without value 
and instruction even for the latter. Though it would lead us too far 
to discuss such a book in detail, yet I think the readers of the Revizw 
will be so interested in the'picture of H. P. B. which the author draws 
with a pen so vivid and sympathetic, that I propose to sacrifice the 
giving of any such detailed account as the book undoubtedly merits 
to the easier and (to some of us at any rate) more attractive idea of 
translating at some length her account of ‘our dear old lady,” in 
those eager and unforgotten days at New York, of which our Presi- 
dent-Founder has already given us his own recollection in the first 
series of his Old Diary Leaves.* 

We heartily recommend all who can read German to get the 
book for themselves and enjoy the vivid, lively accounts and com- 
ments with which it abounds. Our friends in Germany owe a debt 
to the writer for a most interesting and very useful contribution to 
onr literature, while H. P.B.’s old friends and pupils will rejoice in 
the sympathetic and loving portrayal of one who is and always will 
be most dear to their hearts. B. K. 


A New VERSION oF THE NEw TESTAMENT 


The Twentieth Century New Testament: A translation into Modern 
English. Made from the original Greek (Westcott and 
Hort’s Text). (London: Horace Marshall and Son; 1901.) 


Tue three parts of this translation, the first of which we noticed some 
three years ago, are now published in a single volume. The task 
attempted by the anonymous translators is an undertaking not only of 
great difficulty but also of great daring. It challenges the closest inspec- 
tion of all sortsandconditions of men; it not only provokes the criticism 
of those familiar with the Greek texts, but it also conflicts with a 
standard of literary excellence which has become the unquestioned 
canon of style to all lovers of pure English. That, however, the new 
version answers to a need is evidenced by the fact that already some 
60,000 copies have been disposed of. Its utility is that in many 
places the meaning is made clearer for those who have hitherto 
parroted the words of the Authorised Version without a comprehension 
of their purely English meaning. Its disadvantage is that in numerous 
places the new translation departs further from the Greek than does 
the received version. 

Knowing how precious it is that there should be understanding 


* The extracts will be found in ‘‘ On the Watch-Tower.’ 
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of the words of scripture, we are glad that the public should havea 
readily accessible new version to compare with the old, and that, too, 
a version which brings prominently before the readers a number of 
very necessary corrections of patent errors which are recognised by 
all scholars. But the modern spirit in the translation before us has 
outdone itself. There is a strong mystical element in the documents 
of the New Testament, and this cannot be eliminated without doing 
violence to the text. The main tendency of the new version is to 
eliminate this at any price, and to reduce all not only to the words 
but also the conceptions of everyday life. For instance, the Letters of 
Paul bristle with technical mystical terms ; in every instance the new 
translation misses the meaning and reduces conceptions of great 
beauty and profound significance to a general bourgeois level, where 
they become flat, stale and unprofitable. In many cases the Autho- 
rised Version still preserves distinct traces of the meaning of these 
Greek terms ; for instance, the “‘ fullness ” still recalls the ‘* pleréma,” 
and is not emptied of all its content, as it is in the new translation by 
a nebulous periphrasis. To take an example where both versions 
miss the meaning; Paul says that last of all the Christ appeared to 
him, “as to one born out of due time” (A. V.), ‘‘ born at the wrong 
time,” say our new translators. The Greek says squarely that at 
last ‘as to the abortion,” so he appeared to me; “the abortion,” not 
‘‘an abortion.” The abortion was a technical term of the Gnosis; it 
signified the crude, unformed matter which had to be shaped into an 
order, a beauty, a cosmos, by the world-saviour and carried back 
into the perfection of the “fullness.” In the case of the individual 
soul it was the crude, unformed substance of it, which was to be 
formed by the Christ into the Christ. This makes Paul’s words in- 
tensely interesting and profoundly significant, and so with many 
another passage. 

For ourselves, therefore, we do not regard the new translation 
as Satisfactory ; and even had it correctly rendered the text before it, 
we should not even then have regarded it as really satisfactory, for 
we do not consider Westcott and Hort’s text an authoritative solution 
of the immensely complicated problems of the lower criticism, as we 
have lately shown in our articles on the subject. 

Nevertheless we are glad that the attempt has been made; it 
will make some of the 60,000 who have read it think, and that is the 
main thing. G. R.S. M. 
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Tue Monk 1N CHRISTENDOM 


Monasticsm: Its Ideals and History. The Confessions of St. 
Augustine. Two Lectures by Adolf Harnack. Translated 
into English by E. E. Kellett and F. H. Marseille. 
(London: Williams and Norgate; 1901. Price 4s.) 


Tue first of these lectures is translated, and well translated, from the 
German of the fifth edition of Harnack’s Das Ménchthum. It is not 
to be expected that a Protestant professor can in the nature of 
things estimate with absolute impartiality the ideals of monasticism ; 
Harnack has endeavoured to do so and no doubt the vast majority of 
his readers will think he has succeeded, for they will be Protestants. 
But few if any Catholics, and certainly no monks, will regard him 
as an authority on the subject—this so far as the ideals are con- 
cerned. And we may be content to leave it there, for we can see no 
means of arriving at a really just estimate. Each man must choose 
his own ideal for himself, but in choosing it he has no right to con- 
demn another’s ideal as false. Ouy main interest is to get men to 
understand each other. Now though Harnack does not categorically 
condemn monasticism in set terms (indeed he occasionally says good 
things about it)—he evidently thinks that it formed no part of the 
original stream of Christianity, that in brief it is atlate development of 
non-Christian origin. Here we are on historical ground and have a 
fair field before us, asking no favour and not to be deterred from fear 
of hurting any man’s feelings. Harnack is an excellent historical 
critic, but sometimes even the good Homer nods. He declares that 
monasticism did not appear in Christendom till the fourth century 
A.D. 

On the contrary we maintain that it was coeval with the origins. 
We contend that Jesus himself was an Essene, a monk, It is true 
that he taught the people also and most wisely, but part of this 
teaching is applicable to monks and monks alone. If the sayings 
have a literal as well as a mystical meaning, then some of them must 
apply to a special class alone, and not to all men. There are the two 
distinct lines of teaching, unless we reject the Gospel traditions in the 
most arbitrary manner. And now for the external evidence. Eusebius, 
at the beginning of the fourth century, claims that the Therapeuts of 
Philo (indubitable communities of monks and nuns) were Christians. 
If monasticism had only appeared in Christendom in the fourth 
century, Eusebius could not possibly have made such a claim. 
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Monasticism must have existed long before in Christianity, indeed, it 
must have gone back so far that Eusebius was ignorant of any period 
when it had not existed in the Church. But, say the Protestant 
scholars whose opinion Harnack tacitly adopts, the treatise of Philo 
on the Contemplative Life is a late forgery. Now, even if this were 
true, there is enough in the other tractates of Philo from which to 
reconstruct a picture of these communities of which he writes so 
interestingly. But the genuineness of Philo’s treatise has lately been 
most brilliantly vindicated by Conybeare in an exhaustive monograph, 
in which almost every sentence of the De Vita Contemplativa is 
paralleled with sentences from the acknowledged writings of Philo. 
The testimonia are irrefutable ; to reject the genuineness of the 
treatise is to prefer prejudice to science. This treatise was written 
about 26 a.D. We are not contending that therefore Eusebius was 
right in his supposition that the Therapeut community on the southern 
shores of Lake Mareotis was actually the first Christian Church of 
Alexandria, but we do contend that he could see no difference between 
this colony of monks and nuns and the earliest churches, or at any 
rate some of the earliest Christian communities. Eliminate this 
factor from the origins and there is no hope of a solution of the 
problem ; give it its proper value and many an obscurity disappears. 
Let Professor Harnack refute Conybeare, and let him explain the 
Sayings which are such stumbling-blocks to Protestantism, or let him 
accept the inevitable and let history speak for itself. The lecture on 
the ‘* Confessions of Augustine” is interesting reading, but we have 
no space to point out where we should read the record otherwise than 
the great Church historian, whose past labours have taught us so 
many things. G. Ris. M. 


A History oF THE ART OF HEALING 


History of Medicine. A brief Outline of Medical History and Sects 
of Physicians, from the earliest Historic Period; with an 
extended account of the New Schools of the Healing Art in 
the Nineteenth Century; and especially a History of the 
American Eclectic Practice of Medicine, never before 
published. By Alexander Wilder, M.D. (New Sharon, 
Maine: New England Eclectic Publishing Co.; Igor. 
Price $2.75.) 

Dr. WILpEr’s name will be known to the many readers of this 

Review in connection with the literature of philosophy and symbolism. 
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In the present work he deserts these Elysian fields for the cock-pit of 
controversy. We are shown throughout the ages the members of 
the regular profession as Apes, those of the ever-varying sects as 
Angels; Dr. Wilder is on the side of the Angels. The book can, we 
think, be called a History of Medicine in a negative sense only, since 
the writer has little to say of the real profession and the evolution of 
its thought. It is, for him, always the narrow, selfish, obscurantist 
enemy, ever lying in wait to tear limb from limb the endless sects, 
which, like innocent white lambs, frisk across the fields of history. 
But we must give the devil his due, and point out that if the profes- 
sion had not been an example of the survival of the fittest there 
would have been nothing for the sects to cut themselves off from. 
Many have had their day and vanished, yet the profession is still with 
us and still, according to Dr. Wilder, playing the same bad old game 
with his largest and whitest lamb, the Eclectic School. 

The second half of the book narrates at length the rise, struggle 
for life, and internecine squabbles of this School; which, we gather, 
is primarily an association of herbalists. It prefers ,vegetable reme- 
dies, and bans the use of mercury, arsenic, antimony, and other 
mineral poisons. Its members are represented as being gifted rather 
than trained, since they apparently do not appreciate the necessity 
for the prolonged scientific education of the regular profession. They 
have their own colleges and confer their own degrees ; these colleges 
have been chartered by the several States in response to appeals in 
the name of Freedom and by dint of a strenuous propaganda. This 
section of the work can have no interest for any but those concerned. 

The readable part of the book contains an interesting and learned 
review of medicine in the Archaic, Ancient Historic, Middle Age, and 
Renaissance periods. In Ancient Egypt we learn that there wasa 
Sanctuary of learning, the House of Seti, where priests, physicians, 
astronomers and other students were taught by Professors excelling in 
erudition. When they had attained their senior degree they were 
admitted to the dignity of ‘« Scribes of the Temple,” and were entitled 
thenceforth to maintenance from the royal treasury. They were thus 
enabled to prosecute their studies and researches free of care, and with 
every necessary facility. Happy Egypt! That indeed was a golden 
age. There were no medical sects then, we can well believe. How- 
ever, in later times the physicians of the privileged class were carefully 
instructed, and provision was made for bestowing their services upon 
the poor, as well as on the rich; but ther was little impediment to 
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the employment of other practitioners. Indeed, empirics and preten- 
ders were as common as in more modern times; clairvoyants and 
mediums practised as such. We wonder at their lack of enterprise ; 
nowadays they practise as medical men. 

We note as an example of history’s way of repeating herself, that 
again in Greece there came to be two classes of practitioners, the 
Asklepiads who possessed religious and occult learning, and the 
Iatroi who had not been initiated, but were able from their skill and 
deftness to practise the art successfully. 

Pythagoras and his pupils are said to have practised both in- 
ternal and external ‘‘ medication.” The review is continued down 
the ages, and the Hippokratian, Alexandrian and Empiric Schools 
pass before us. Then Indian and Hebrew medicine, Celsus, the 
Pneumatics and the Eclectics; which latter we read abounded with 
physicians of marked ability. Roman medicine culminated in Galen, 
who professed to be Eclectic in methods and doctrines ; he also pro- 
fessed the greatest admiration for Hippokrates, but followed Aristotle 
in logic and physical science. He did not hesitate to denounce 
abusively the doctrines of the various medical sects. With the fall 
of the Roman Empire the aspect of civilisation changed, and ancient 
learning fell with Alexandria. 

Medicine in the Middle Ages was buried in the same abyss, and 
became a function of religion. The Persian and Arabian Schools 
kept the ancient fire alight. Avicenna collected, and so preserved, the 
doctrines of Aristotle in philosophy and Galen in physic. The roll 
of great names is continued down the ages; Paracelsus is noticed at 
length; Faust was a real character and was versed in Arabian learn- 
ing. Later, Anatomy was studied by Vesalius, Eustachius, and 
Fallopius, whose names are preserved in the anatomical nomen- 
clature of to-day. Surgery began to emerge with Fabricio and Paré. 
The Rosicrucians, Harvey, Willis, and others, are then mentioned. 
With the Renaissance many schools arose, the German Eclectics, the 
Chemiatrics, etc.; later the Brunonian System, Mesmer and Hah- 
nemann ; lastly, the Modern Empiric or Positive School. The de- 
velopment of operative surgery is then discussed, rather too much in 
detail we think in a book addressed to the general public. But there 
is much in this section, we hope we have shown, to interest both 
professional readers and those who are not too fastidious with regard 


to medical details. 
Bens. 
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MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


Theosophist, November. In ‘‘ Old Diary Leaves” for this month 
Colonel Olcott records the beginning of his well-known series under 
his name, the provocation to which is stated to be that ‘his mind 
has been much exercised about the evident probability of a new 
sect springing up around the memory of H. P. B. and her literature” ; 
and its result, that ‘the creation of the Blavatsky sect became im- 
possible ; after nine years she is now fairly estimated, and the solid 
appreciation of her is continually gaining in strength.” Should I— 
or should I not?—here add his further statement that, to his mind, 
‘¢a new idol is being fashioned in the form of that dear, unselfish, 
modest woman, Annie Besant.” I think so; not only for the warning, 
but also for a word of self-defence, for myself and for many others. 
The difference in kind betwixt us and one who can see, where we have 
to reason and to argue, is so vast, that to venture a suggestion that 
possibly the seer has been mistaken in some of the details of his vision 
is one which requires a well-grounded confidence in our grasp of the 
subject, and a conviction that the points in question are absolutely 
irreconcilable with what we know as the truth, which is not within 
the reach of the ordinary member of the Society. I do not venture 
to assert, but only to suggest a question whether an even “ sectarian” 
worship of the dicta of H. P. B. or of Annie Besant may not be a 
decided advance for many of our number. Those of us who are en- 
titled to criticise should undoubtedly be left free to do so; but, after 
all, need we be so impatient of the (generally well-founded) modesty 
which declines? In other words: Can we, all things considered, pro- 
vide anything more practically useful for the O.P. at the present 
time, than to fashion his life and his theory of the world according to 
what these two have given us, as if indeed their writings possessed 
the infallibility which (as the Colonel rightly says) they would have 
been the first to disclaim? To my mind the “ note” of sectarianism 
lies not in taking from an “ inspired author,” without enquiry, all we 
can understand of it into our own system of thought; but rather in 
treating his phrases as Articles of Faith—forms of words which are 
to be enforced on ourselves and our neighbours the more sternly 
the less we or they understand anything about the matter. If we 
take from one or the other all we can understand, and let the rest alone, 
and allow our friends to do the like (even when they understand what 
we don’t!) we can’t go far wrong, 
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After this comes the Colonel’s account of the circumstances of 
his attempted resignation of the Presidency, and the dealings of Mr. 
Judge. This must be read as it stands; I cannot undertake either to 
summarise or to comment. I think all will be certain of this much 
at least, that the Colonel’s intention to tell ‘‘the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth,” is beyond question. In the re- 
mainder of the number Miss McQueen writes pleasantly on ‘‘ The 
Tenets of Brotherhood,” with a pithy suggestion that ‘to fulfil 
discriminately our duty to our brothers it is a good plan to first try 
to locate ourselves.’’ S. Stuart’s ‘‘ The Astral Body” is concluded ; 
W. A. Mayers continues his defence of the Pastorals of Israel; R. 
Vasudeva Rao claims “that India is washing herself clean, is working 
out her accumulated evil Karma and thereby qualifying for her 
former position of Spiritual Leader of the nations of the world”; and 
Rama Gita is concluded. 

Prasnottava, November, announces that Mrs. Besant is on a fresh 
tour, which will take her to Adyar for the Convention. She is ex- 
pected to return to Benares at the end of January, and to leave for 
England in April next. There are several interesting answers to 
questions. A.N.S.can find no connection of Mercury with our 
earth in the Puranas, and gives another explanation of that of Mars. 

Brahmavadin, October, besides a lecture by S. Vivekananda, 
has a very interesting paper by Prof. M. Rangachariar, M.A., on 
“‘ Dravidian Sociology.” 

The Dawn, November, continues a noticeable series of papers on 
the ‘‘ Methods of Training of Youths in Ancient India.” As might be 
expected from an orthodox Pandit, the author’s view is that every- 
thing was perfect until the Buddhists upset everything. How 
longingly the orthodox of all religions look back to the quiet times 
before men began to think for themselves! 

The Arya, October, speaks in quite another strain. Dewan 
Bahadur R. Ragoonath Row, in treating of the “‘ Institutes of Manu,” 
is of the opinion that ‘‘ spurious additions thereto” are to be cast 
aside, and that ‘inconsistent statements, irrelevant praise of the 
Brahmins, plain violations of chronology, immoral rulings opposed 
to the principles of truth, virtue, morality and religion, are some of 
the tests for finding out what these spurious additions are.” If he 
can get his countrymen to work on this principle the result will be 
too beneficial for us to wish to raise any question as to his facts. 

The Indian Review for November keeps up the character it 
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has gained. East and West (Bombay), is the best printed Indian 
periodical we have seen. It is devoted to bringing about a better 
understanding between the East and West, and we most heartily wish 
it every success. 

The Vahan for December is mainly occupied by correspondence ; 
another letter as to the lawfulness of suicide, and two dealing with 
the case of habitual sin discussed in the last number. ‘The En- 
quirer” contains a number of answers to the enquiry whether each 
of our “vehicles” has a will of its own, or whether its activities 
are purely the work of the Thinker within. The result of !the dis- 
cussion is to throw a good deal of light on the subject ; but the Editor 
is to be congratulated that it is no longer the custom for him to sum 
up and give the final decision, as was the case in the earlier days of 
the Vahan. 

Bulletin Théosophique, December, ‘gives an account of Mr. 
Leadbeater’s proceedings in Paris and at Geneva, which carries his 
travels to the middle of November. A very careful reply by E. M. 
G. to the Vahan question why in the Gita women are classed with 
Vaishyas and Shudras as “ belonging to the sources of Evil,’ com- 
pletes the number. 

Revue Théosophique, November, has translations from Mr. Lead- 
beater’s ‘*The Cross” and his Clairvoyance, and an answer by Mr. 
Sinnett. Dr. Pascal furnishes another answer headed “ The Fall of 
Man and his Ascent” and Dr. Lespinois contributes a ‘ Variety ” 
upon caterpillars and the results of their exorcism, which is amusing 
enough. 

Théosophie for December continues its brave effort to familiarise 
the good folks of Antwerp with Mrs. Besant’s teaching of Theosophy. 

Theosophia for November has translations from H. P. B. and 
Mrs. Besant, and an interesting paper by S. van West on the method 
of translating. But the main content of the number is of course the 
opening of the new Headquarters in Holland, which seems to have 
been a great success. Mynheer Fricke opened the proceedings with 
an account of the work, making graceful reference to the visitors, 
Herr Hubo from Hamburg, Count Axel Wachtmeister and others. 
Then came the turn of the President-Founder, Mr. Leadbeater, 
Count Wachtmeister and Herr Kohlen; and the meeting was closed 
by a speech from our old friend Mevrouw Meuleman. Our Dutch 
friends are indeed highly to be congratulated on their meeting. 

Der Vahan, December, gives the usual abstract of the THEo- 
soPpHICcAL Reyiew, and the questions from the December Vahan. A 
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complete translation of Col. Olcott’s references to the Judge question 
in “Old Diary Leaves” of last month follows with other translations. 

Teosophia, November. This number is still confined to transla- 
tions from our usual authors. The ‘ Theosophical Movement” 
records the visit of Mrs. Cooper-Oakley and the Baroness von Ulrich to 
Naples, and the anticipations of Mr. Leadbeater’s forthcoming tour. 

Sophia, for November, opens with a capital account of Colonel 
Olcott’s visit to Buenos Ayres. He seems to have been well received, 
and the quotations from the notices in the newspapers are most amiable 
and flattering, though one of them does take the liberty of likening 
him with his white hair and beard to Father Christmas! Dr. Felix 
Oswald treats the ever-interesting problem, ‘‘ Was Jesus a Buddhist ? ” 
E. GonzAlez-Blanco writes of the great Spanish Theosophists of the 
Middle Ages; and an account of the recent discoveries in Crete, and 
Mr. Keightley’s ‘* Watch-Tower”’ on “The Prophets of the Age” 
complete a very good number. 

Of Teosofisk Tidskvift, October and November, we can only say 
that we give them credit for every virtue a Theosophical magazine can 
possess, and would doubtless be able to say more if we could read 
them. 

Theosophy in Austvalasia for October has papers on ‘* Sun Spots,” 
signed A. M.; on the evidence of dreams as to a mental life indepen- 
dent of the brain by H. W. Hunt, and S. Studd continues the end- 
less enquiry ‘‘ Chance or Accident?” It will be a long time yet before 
any of us are in a position to say the last word on this subject. 

New Zealand Theosophical Magazine, October and November, 
have for serious literature Mr. S. Stuart’s ‘Occult Schools and their 
Masters,”’ Agnes Davidson’s “ Hill of Difficulty,” and Mrs. G. Rich- 
mond’s ‘‘ Light Bearers.’ But the lighter reading which is the speci- 
ality of this magazine is abundantly and well provided—amongst 
other stories there is one by Mrs. Hooper, ‘‘ The Doll of Wilhelmina,” 
which is more than a child’s tale. 

Theosophical Messenger, November, contains, besides the many 
matters of local interest, the conclusion of Mr. Leadbeater’s most 
valuable lecture on the ‘* Desire Elemental.” 

Of other periodicals we have to acknowledge Modern Astrology ; 
Humanity ; Monthly Record ; The Children’s Garden ; Notes and Queries ; 
Mind; Review of Reviews; N. Y. Magazine of Mysteries; Bibby’s 
Quarterly. W. 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


WE are anxiously awaiting the full account of Sarat Chandra 
Das’s journeyings in Tibet and his description of the sacred city 
of Lhasa and its inhabitants, which the Royal 

i ol Geographical Society has for some time past 
had in preparation. Meantime we would refer 

our readers to two most interesting photographs of the most 
striking collection of buildings in that mysterious city, the sacred 
capital of Buddhism. These are the first photographs of Lhasa 
which have ever been made accessible to the West, though we have 
several plans and native pictures and also the rude wood-cut in 
the ancient volume of the Jesuit Father Kircher. The first of these 
photographs is published in the October number of La Géogra- 
pie. It is a view of Potala, the great collection of tiers of 
monasteries and temples topped with the palace of the Dalai 
Lama. This huge mass of buildings covers a hill of some size, 
rising steeply from the plain and dominating the scattered 
collection of substantial buildings of all kinds which form the 
modern Lhasa. This photograph was taken by a Kalmuck chief 


Orché Norzounof some six months ago when on a second 
I 
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pilgrimage to the city. Itis apparently taken from the south and 
at some considerable distance. The second photograph is 
printed in the December number of the Journal of the Geo- 
graphical Society. It is also of Potala, but is very much finer 
than the view reproduced in La Géographie. It was taken by a 
member of the Nepal embassy in Pekin, apparently from the 
south-west. The photographer was much closer to the huge pile 
of buildings, and has succeeded in obtaining a most beautiful 
and striking picture. It is indeed most fascinating to see this 
vast mass of buildings, rising stage above stage and crowned with 
the roofs of the Dalai Lama’s palace, perched upon the sacred 
hill standing out solitary from the plain, while in the far distance 
the great mountains shut in the horizon, for Lhasa itself is some 
10,000 feet above the sea. There is some considerable difficulty 
in forming a clear idea of the height of the hill. The Bengali 
A. K. (Krishna) says it is 300 feet high, but a Kalmuck Buddhist 
priest Baza-Bakchi, who has recently published a description of 
his visit in Kalmuck (so far translated only into Russian) says 
it is 500 metres; the latter is indubitably an exaggeration, but 
Krishna’s estimate is also certainly too small, unless he estimated 
only the hill and not the buildings on it. From the plans and 
the photographs, however, we can form some idea of the approxi- 
mate height. The circumference of the hill is given as two kilo- 
metres. As we have almost the whole of the south front given 
in the first photograph, the height of the whole would be about 
a quarter to a third of the major axis, say some 250 metres; this 
would give us some 800 feet. And judging by the size of the 
people in the second photograph, it is certainly nearer 800 than 
300 feet. In any case it is one of the most remarkable photo- 
graphs we have ever seen. 


* 
* * 


ELSEWHERE in our pages we have referred at some length to a 
new book by Mr. H. Fielding, The Hearts of Men. In it he 
touches on a point of great importance when 
he says that motive power lies in exaggeration. 
“There is no strength in the mean,” he writes. 
“‘It is the enthusiasts that make the world move. If they have 


been guilty of half the misery, they have achieved half the joy of 
the world.” 


The Use of 
Exaggeration 
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Man is so built that he requires exaggeration. If you would persuade 
him to go with you a mile you must urge him to come two; if you would 
have him acquire a reasonable freedom you must create in him an enthu- 
siasm for unreasonable freedom; if you would have him moderate his 
passions he must be adjured to wholly repress them. 

And, therefore, it may be, do the codes of Buddha and Christ live. Not 
because they are absolutely true, not because they furnish an ideal mode of 
life, not in order to be fully accepted, but because they are exaggerations 
that balance exaggerations; and out of the mean has come what is worth 
having; because they have an effect which the exact truth would not have on 
the masses of men. 

* : * 

Now there is little doubt that Mr. Fielding will be taken severely 
to task by the vast majority of Buddhists and Christians for 

writing his last paragraph, and we also feel 
Doubtful Examples compelled to join issue with him, but for 

reasons far other than the orthodox of either 
faith will adduce. Our author has drawn attention to a great 
factor in human affairs, namely the motive power of exaggeration, 
but the two great examples he has adduced are in our opinion 
exceedingly doubtful. Mr. Fielding and his orthodox opponents 
will contend on the common ground of assumption that they 
possess the real codes of the Buddha and the Christ. This we 
ourselves very much doubt. We have the “‘codes”’ of the disciples, 
not of the Masters. In the case of Christianity there is little 
doubt to the student of criticism that the traditional settings of 
the Sayings are in many cases after-thoughts, that the Sayings 
themselves are in many cases the sayings of disciples and not of 
the Master Himself. Instruction given to individuals for their 
special helping have been handed down as laws applying to all 
men, things of the moment have been expanded into eternal 
truths, binding on all the faithful. All this is clearly to be seen 
in the Christian tradition, and though not a millionth part of the 
work expended on New Testament research has yet been done 
on the Buddhist Tripitaka, it is very evident that the same 
phenomena are before us in the tradition of the Dharma, and 
that the Master has been made responsible for a thousand and 


one things which have emanated from disciples alone. 


* 
* * 


But entirely apart from historical and literary criticism there is 
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a general principle which can guide us in the matter. If the 
codes that have reached us were actually 
formulated as they stand by the Masters them- 
selves, and not gradually developed by the disciples, then we 
should have to admit that in many things the great Teachers 
exaggerated. If They consciously exaggerated, They were not ser- 
vants of the Truth, if They wnconsciously exaggerated, They were 
not Masters of Wisdom. Now we hold that They were wise, 
wiser than any wisdom Mr. Fielding or ourselves can understand ; 


A Dilemma 


we only display our own foolishness by attempting to criticise 
Them, but we may very well point out how Their disciples ex- 
aggerated in all good faith though in ignorance of their Masters’ 
wisdom. It is the commonest of phenomena that great teachers 
suffer from the foolish exaggerations of their pupils. But if these 
exaggerations are honest and natural exaggerations, they do the 
work, for they oppose the exaggerations which the Masters strove 
to moderate, and like wars with like. The “‘ many” are called and 
they misconstrue the call into an order to war on the ‘‘ many,” but 
it is only the few who understand. 


* 
* * 


THEREFORE when we perceive exaggeration and know that it is 
honest, we may be sure that there is not right knowledge. But 
though we perceive in it a lack of knowledge 
we should be on our guard against thinking 
lightly of it, for in it there is power. Not that 
we may consciously exaggerate in order to exercise power, for then 
we should be liars to our fellows; but there is comfort in the 
thought that even ignorance may be used for good purpose, when 
a better exaggeration overpowers a worse. We, however, profess 
ourselves lovers of wisdom, and wisdom is born only when 
knowledge and power are joined in perfect union. Do not, how- 
ever, let us forget that exaggeration can take all forms, we can 
have exaggerated caution as well as foolhardiness, exagger- 


The 
Middle Way 


ated scepticism as well as credulity. Indeed, Aristotle seems 
to have been wiser than Plato when he defined virtue, not as the 
opposite of a vice, but as the mean between two extremes—for 
instance, courage the mean between cowardice and rashness. 


Now the Buddha is said to have taught the Middle Way in all 
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things, and we prefer this tradition of His teaching to the tradi- 
tions of exaggeration ; equally so we believe the Christ taught 
the Middle Way, for how does the economy of the Christ differ 
from that of His Brethren ? 


* 
* * 


IT is very difficult for the ordinary person to realise the illusory 
nature of the “‘ facts”” with which he daily stuffs his head out of 
the newspapers. It is still more difficult for 
An ang in him to realise the entirely problematical 
vidence 
nature of most of that which is current in the 
world as history. Most difficult of all is it for him to understand 
that much on which he would gladly stake his immortal existence 
most probably never occurred as it is stated to have occurred. 
The following paragraph from The Morning Post of January 7th 
provides us with a text on which an endless series of .sermons 
could be preached. 


Our Berlin Correspondent writes that the impending trial before the 
Supreme Military Court of Sergeant Marten, who has been condemned by 
the District Court of Gumbinnen for the murder of Captain von Krosick, 
lends a curious interest to some experiments concerning the trustworthiness 
of evidence which have recently been undertaken by Dr. von Liszt, a Berlin 
professor of criminal law. A few days ago Dr. von Liszt was lecturing on 
Tarde before an audience of jurists which included a district judge. At the 
close of the lecture the Professor hurriedly left the platform with the excuse 
that he had a pressing engagement and could not stop to answer questions. 
Before he had reached the door, however, a member of the audience asked 
in a loud voice what were Tarde’s relations to Christianity. ‘ A nice ques- 
tion to ask,” a second gentleman observed in very insulting accents. ‘ Hold 
your tongue!” retorted the first speaker, to which the second speaker re- 
plied, “What disgusting vulgarity!” The first speaker thereon rose in a 
fury, threw himself on his opponent, seized him by the throat, and threatened 
him with a revolver. The audience naturally became greatly excited. The 
tumult which followed was brought to a close by the voice of Dr. von Liszt, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Gentlemen, you have all seen the struggle which has just taken 
place. We will proceed at once, if you please, to record the evidence in 
the case.” : 

Dr. von Liszt, with the aid of two assistants, had arranged beforehand 
the details of the exciting scene which was to the audience a sensational 
surprise. A few witnesses were examined on the spot, and the others in the 
course of the next fewdays. The result was astounding. Only one witness 
(and he was not the judge) was able to give a correct account of the quarrel ; 
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the other accounts were full of errors, some of a gross character. Some of 
the witnesses, for instance, had observed not a revolver but a stick, and were 
prepared to testify on oath to the correctness of their observation. 

The experiment of the Professor is the more interesting, our correspon- 
dent adds, in view of the nature of his audience, and its result is certainly 
calculated to reduce the value of the oaths on which many courts of justice 
now rely. Dr. von Liszt affirms that the systematic prosecution of experi- 
ments similar to the one described must result in enriching the experience 
and powers of judgment of jurists concerning the evidence on which they 
are required to pronounce a decision. 


* 
* %* 


SUCH an experiment as the above provides invaluable lessons for 
us ; it teaches us how abysmal is our ignorance of the actual facts 
of most things which profoundly stir our 
emotions, how hopeless it is to expect a truly 
accurate account of any occurrence in which 
men’s passions are excited, and that, too, not only from the ordin- 
ary person but even from those who are supposed to have had 
some training in the nature of evidence. It is, however, not to 
be expected that the majority of mankind should be perpetually 
questioning every statement brought to its notice. This would 
mean a universal scepticism, a wholesale distrust, which would 
speedily destroy all confidence in our fellows. All we can 


Some Lessons it 
teaches 


expect of such imperfect registering machines as men ap- 
parently are, is that they should be honest, should not wilfully 
misrepresent. This as far as the many are concerned; but for 
those of us who are striving for higher things and a deeper know- 
ledge of humanity, this is not enough. We must submit ourselves 
to sterner discipline. In Dr. von Liszt’s experiment there was 
no real insult, no real quarrel, no real threatening; it was all 
mayavic, pure pretence. And yet the passions of the audience 
were just as strongly aroused as though it had all been in deadly 
earnest and they were face to face with a genuine tragedy. If, 
then, our passions are so strongly aroused by a mere pretence, if 
they are so stirred by a little play-acting in a natural setting, how 
much more must they be aroused when an actual tragedy is 
being enacted before us ? 

«* 
Now all of our readers are aware that it is claimed by some of 
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our colleagues that this erroneous evidence of history can be 
checked and rectified by the unerring record of 
fae Boeck Nature herself, that everything which has oc- 
curred is registered by Nature’s photography, 
and that, most astonishing of all, it is possible for humanity to 
develope the faculty of reading these records, nay, that some have 
already developed it ; further that these things are not so much 
seen, as lived in again. Now those of our colleagues who have 
acquired this highly-developed gift of clear-seeing, affirm that it 
is very rarely that the testimony of history is borne out by the 
record of the natural facts; that it is very difficult to recognise 
what we are taught at school in the pictures of Nature’s biograph. 
This we can easily believe; for if our colleagues were simply to 
confirm our prejudices, we should be inclined to set the whole 
matter on one side asa mere subjective dramatisation of our hopes 
and fears. On the other hand, it would be folly to imagine that 
because some of us are developing this stupendously extended 
faculty of observation, that therefore they are at the outset accurate 
observers, least of all accurate describers of what they observe. 
We cannot become accurate observers simply by indefinitely ex- 
tending the field of observation. If we are not accurate observers 
of normal fact, how can we be accurate observers of infinite series 
of such facts? If our passions are so strongly stirred by the small 
tragic happenings that come before usin one short life, how much 
more stupendously will they be roused by the contemplation of the 
infinite tragedy of humanity in all its endless manifestations! 
For mark you,this record is said to be living, the images are not 
dead things; the observer cannot remain unmoved in presence 
of them until he grow into the stature of the Witness. If, then, it is 
so necessary that all should strive in normal life to be accurate, 
that so error may be diminished and truth increased, then in- 
calculably more important is it that those who have the light of 
other days dawning within them should be skilled adepts in the 
nature of evidence. In ancient times they had no “‘history,”’ 
mankind was taught by “myth.” It may be in time that we 
shall go back to myth and, in despair of our incapacity, leave 
history to Nature, its divinely appointed guardian. Myths in 
their palmy days were convenient summaries of the types ot 
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action working out infinitely in human affairs. History, to be 
really history, as it is generally understood, would have to rival 
the magic of Nature herself. This seems an idle dream, for why 
should Nature be dethroned? Will encyclopedias give us 
knowledge of life? May there then not be some way of reading 
the record other than the mechanical giving back of physical 


appearances ? 


* 
* * 


IN connection with the startling discoveries of Messrs. Armstrong 
and Orling related in our December “ On the Watch-Tower,” 
a paragraph from The Daily Mail’s Paris corre- 
ene spondent (October 28th), adds to our informa- 
tion. We have the same “ pitch”’ or “‘ tone” 
of the radiations, or vibrations, as the fundamental principle on 
which these new discoveries are based. In all this we are 
strongly reminded of J. W. Keely and his notorious ‘‘ motor.” 
‘‘ Sympathetic vibration’ was his basic idea as a theorist. But 
Keely was a fraud as far as actual performance was concerned ; 
so the world says, and so some of our colleagues are convinced, 
and the evidence looked black enough. Still, Keely may not 
have been altogether a fraud; may he not have been a pioneer, 
and at times successful ? However, this has little to do with M. 
Menadier’s diapason. 

M. Menadier, principal of the Polytechnic School, has communicated to 
the Académie des Sciences the results of some highly important discoveries 
in telegraphic communication. 

In the course of his experiments M. Menadier, by the use of what he 
calls the undulatory currents, has found means of transmitting on a single 
wire a large number of simultaneous telegrams. ; 

The system was put to a practical test between Paris and Bordeaux, and 
met with complete success. By using the diapason of M. Menadier, twelve 
operators during several hours sent messages simultaneously on a single 
wire ; and at the same time, and without the operators being aware of it, pri- 
vate telegrams and service messages were transmitted by the ordinary 
continuous currents on the same wire. 

These experiments have shown that at one time on the same wire as 
many as twenty-five simultaneous electric movements may cross one another 
without confusion, and the immense value of this discovery will be realised 
when it is stated that it enables a dozen operators, all using the same wire, 
to exchange 1,300 telegrams of twenty words each, or a total of 26,000 words 
in one hour. 
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FRAGMENTS OF THE MANDAN MASS 
MOR THE SOULS OF THE DEAD* 


FroM THE GeENzZz4, oR SIDRA Raps 


WE have in the great collection of sacred writings called the 
Genza (Codex Nazarzus) of the Mandzans, a compilation of frag- 
ments mangled and mixed, distorted sometimes beyond recogni- 
tion, and arranged apparently without order—but fragments of 
what? This question has baffled scholars for many centuries, 
and perhaps it will do so for many more. 

The majority of Orientalists have put aside the Genza-litera- 
ture as intolerable or disagreeable reading, confused in matter and 
undignified in mode of expression; so that the enthusiast who 
should venture to introduce the subject of these curious writings 
is liable to find himself in the plight of the great St. Thomas, who, 
while discoursing at length one day upon the Manichzans at 
the royal table, paused at the end of one of his best periods to 
find himself alone in the room | 

There has, however, been work done lately by a German 
scholar, Dr. W. Brandt, which shews that we may have here the 
ruins of some great Pagan religion, of some pre-Christian gnosis, 
or at any rate of a gnosis quite independent of Christianity— 
hardly Jewish, probably purely Chaldean. For the oldest 
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system of the gnosis points to the land of the Mandzans, to the 
swamps of Basra, the disfigured site of ancient Babylon, as its 
home and not to the cradle of Syrian Christianity. 

The chief figure in the Genza is Manda d’Hajjé (7.e., Gnosis 
of Life), the Christ, and yet it does not seem to be of Christian 
origin, and we find in the whole work no system of redemption 
and no dualism. There is no eternal antagonism of Light and 
Darkness as with Mani; there are hells enough, but no everlast- 
ing perdition. The Mandzan accepts this “sorry scheme of 
things entire’ on the basis of a deep-seated faith in the doctrine 
of Maya, of the illusion inherent in everything under the Sun. 
For him ‘evil is null, is void, is silence implying sound”; the 
world of darkness in which the soul passes its earth-life is in the 
eyes of God as if it were not. (See the First Liturgy.) The soul 
itself belongs to the real world of Light, of ‘‘the Light which 
passes not away ” (Fragment xxii.). 

At the end of Time, Ur, the great dragon, will finish up the 
things of darkness and all evil deeds in one bite, so that there 
will be nothing left but the Light-world, and all life will return 
to the Life whence it came and rest in infinite peace. 

This is ‘‘the mystery and the doctrine which the Spirit 
[who records it] has mused and meditated upon, but it shall re- 
main as a vision and as a dream among men and they will run 
after the false doctrines, they will hold to the gnosis of the Seven 
and of the Twelve— [that is, they will be satisfied with exoteric 
astrology dealing with the seven planets and the twelve signs of 
the zodiac], and they will worship Adonai [the Sun], who is the 
author of all impurity,” and who by his reciprocal relations 
with the seven “planets” causes men to commit the seven 
deadly sins. 

But this side of the subject belongs to the cosmogony and 
the earth-life of the soul and is found in what is called the 
Jamina or Right-Hand Genza, the Smala or Left-Hand is for 
the instruction of the soul after death, and it is from this strange 
and mystical section that the fragments here given are taken. 

The Smala is properly speaking the second half of the book, 
but is in many ways the key to the far greater confusion and 
mass of detail of the first part, so it is as well to take it first. It 
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is a curious fact that in all the five existing MSS. of this Codex 
it is written so that one half is always upside down and the 
two ends of the Right-Hand and Left-Hand books meet in the 
middle; thus: 
i. Jamina. 
“EFUS “UH 


Among the fragments given below are some of such beauty 
that they may surely stand on their own merit without further 
explanation. They seem worthy to rank beside passages from 
Isaiah and Ecclesiastes and are enough to contradict the opinion 
of Silvestre de Sacy, who said that the Genza had given us 
nothing noble, sublime or majestic, but that it was the work of a 
disordered imagination without proportion in the pictures and 
without method or grace. 

Dr. Brandt treats this work as an invention of some in- 
genious mind, an attempted solution of the mystery of mortal 
man by some quasi-philosophical dreamer. But to some it may 
perhaps suggest a primeval revelation from one who speaks 
with no uncertain voice, from some great Light-messenger, who 
meditates sorrowfully upon his native world of Light and tries 
by reiterated cries to teach the thoughtless souls of a dark world 
his message, in the manner of one who finds he is appealing to 
deaf ears and careless hearts—a revelation, distorted indeed 
almost beyond recognition, torn and inwoven with other torn 
fragments, defaced, derided and not understood, copied and cut 
up and re-copied, but still a strange treasury of some ancient 
wonderland of knowledge. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO THE LIVING CONCERNING THE DEAD 
(Jamina) Tractate I. (Brandt) 


And for each one who leaves his body (.e., dies) weep not for 
him, and make not mourning and wailing for the dead on his 
account, and do not eat the bread of the graves for him! For 
everyone who weeps over the dead shall be stood in the water- 
streams when they are full. He who rends the neck of his gar- 
ments, shall have a stain upon his Vesture. He who tears his 
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hair for him shall be chained upon the mountain called Dark 
Mountain. 

But go, ye miserable ones, pure and persecuted, weep over 
yourselves; for so long as ye are in the world your sins are 
many. 

But ye who mourn for the souls that have been taken from 
out of your midst, let sorrow and bitterness be banished from 
your hearts and cease ye from weeping and wailing for the dead. 

For out of your weeping and your wailing are fashioned the 
destroyers and the demons, and they will go before the soul 
on its way and distress it in the place of the extortioners. 

But if indeed ye are seeking for your dead and love them, 
then pray and sing praises and recite the formula and the lines and 
appoint the sacrament (Massakto, 7.e., Mass), that the Master 
may be filled with pity for them. 

Then glory shall go before them and light shall follow after 
them, the Messengers of Life shall be on their right hand and 
the Light-Angels on their left, and they shall be delivered from 
the purgatories, and the seething cauldron. 

And instruct the souls that their hearts may not fail them. 
Let them hear gentle discourses and the praises that I have 
brought you, and then they will listen and bear witness and their 
hearts will rest. 

[The Jamina also contains the First Liturgy, which seems 
to form part of the mystical instructions connected with the 
Mass for the Dead.] 

First Liturcy 
(Jamina, I.-lviii.) (Migne) 

The Angel of Life speaks: 

Reflect, Adam, that all the things of the world are before 
God as if they were not. 

Correct thy proportions and restore balance in thy scales. 

Choose one thing in a thousand and two things in ten 
thousand. 

For all things here below are passing away, except virtue 
and good works. 

The beauty of a woman fadeth and her grace and her exterior 
charms. 
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Spices and perfumes vanish away and every pleasure has its 
bounds. 

All deeds that are evil and all deeds that are useless shall 
evaporate as if they had never existed. 

Hearing these words Adam grieved and wept and he said 
to the Angel of Life: 

Blessed art thou and may thy will be done. 

But why have you sent me down into a perishing body of 
clay, destined only to rot under the corrupting action of Time? 

Who is it that has thrown me Ae these mysteries and 
symbols ? 

Who is it has placed me among the imperfected things ? 

And the companion of the zon* answers: 

Why do you thus question the world which you dwell in? 
Do you not know that only that happens which you yourself 
have willed to happen ? 

Listen! Soon you shall be set free from this borrowed 
habitation. 

Arise, therefore, and adore the Lord that He may purify 
you and lead you into the abode of the Life. 


(Smala) Tractate IT. (Migne, ii.) 


The Great Life sent in its wisdom the Great Liberator to 
Adam to free him from the prison of this world to which he was 
called by (the calling of) Gabriel, where the seven planets exercise 
their fatal and pernicious empire, in order that he might be rid of 
this perishable body—of this body of clay and ignominy, which is 
upset by the least breath and which cannot resist the tooth of the 
rapacious lion, or the murderous point of a sword which ane 
nor the bite of a venomous serpent. z 

And the soul was separated from the body of Adam 
and conversed with the spirit and with the corpse and said: 
‘* What were you doing there? For the Liberator is at hand who 
shall set us free, and what viaticum shall we have on our way?” 

And neither came there any answer from the spirit or from 
the corpse. 


* fon, or Mana, the soul, 
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But then the Liberator came himself, and he aroused Adam 
from his stupor and said: ‘‘ Arise, Adam, throw off this perishing 
corpse, this robe of clay that you wore, this corporeal vestment, 
this impure body on which the seven planets and the twelve stars 
lavished their favours, and prepare thyself to go out of this world, 
for thy time nears to an end, and the term of thine existence is 
finished.” 


Fragment xi. 

(For) the soul is more brilliant than the day-star, more pure 
than the orb of the night, stronger than the storm and sweeter 
than water. 

Fragment xv. 


Arise! Oh soul! and depart from this earth; behold! thy 
King cometh to meet thee! 


Fragment xxxVvi. 


Oh Mana! Sweet Spirit ! 

[O mansuete Aton! (Norberg).] 

Full of serenity and of mercy, 

Draw unto thyself all those who in the everlasting scales 
shall be found worthy of an eternal reward! Amen. 


Seconp Liturcy 
(Smala) (Migne, v et seq.) 

In the name of the Life, in the name of the Light! 

Iam the Mana of the Sovereign Life, I am the Mana of the 
Life so high and so great ! 

Who has placed me on earth and enclosed me in a body? 

My brilliant feet are hidden in a body. 

My mouth once pure is now the mouth of a corpse. 

My eyes where once flew Light and Life are now only the 
eyes of an assemblage of clay ! 


Fragment iv. 
My heart which once sighed after Life and Liberty, is now 
thrown into a house of clay! 
[The fragments seem to belong here and come again and 
again like some refrain in a dirge.] 
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Fragment vii. 


The soul speaks to the body: My feet are as brilliant as the 
Sun but yours are as dark as the clay out of which you are made. 

My heart passionate for the true Life is in a breaking vessel, 
and my intellect is clouded. 

But will the Seven indeed allow me to tread this path ? 

How shall I understand ? 

How can I progress? 

How shall I console my desolate heart ? 

What dangers throng round me! 

What mysterious snares are laid for me by the Seven and the 
Twelve! 

(Then follows the beautiful Hymn of the liberated soul, a 
triumphant pean of joy which seems to conclude the Mass, and 
the work of the Priest is ended. The Fragment given in conclu- 
sion must have been chanted at some portion of the Requiem 
Service and is given by Migne at the end of the Smala.] 


THE SEconD LITURGY IN THE REQUIEM 


(Smala) (Brandt) 
i. 
Soul : How I rejoice in the day that looses me from my 
struggling, and my going is unto the place of the 
Life ! 


I fled away and I am gone. 
As far as to the Watch of the Sun, Iamcome. And 
I cry with a loud cry unto the Watch of the Sun, 
*‘ Who is it that shall lead me past ?”’ 
Answer: Thy reward and thy works and thine alms and thy 
good deeds, shall lead thee past the Watch of the 
Sun. 
ii. 
Soul : How great is my rejoicing! How my heart delighteth 
itself ! 
How I rejoice in the day that looses me from my 
struggling, and my ‘going is unto the place of the 
Life ! 
I fled away and Iam gone! 
As far as to the Watch of the Moon, I am come, 
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And I cry with a loud cry unto the Watch of the 

Moon: ‘“ Who is it that shall lead me past?” 
Answer: Thy reward and thy works and thine alms and thy 
well-doing, shall lead thee past the Watch of the 


Moon. 
iii. How great. . . . as far as to the Watch of the Fire. 
iv. sa 7 a: i; ;, the Seven. 
V. ” 3) 3) 99 ”9 the Ruha 


(or Breath). 
vi. How great. 


Soul: I fly and I am gone, I have come to the water-streams. 
When I am come to the water-streams there 
cometh forward to meet me the Ray of the Glory. 

And He takes me by the right hand and leads me over 
the water-streams. 

And they robed me in Glory, and clad me in vestures 
of Light. 

And life rested itself upon the Life and found its own 
life; its own life has it found! 

Priest: | Thus havelI found the soul of N. N., son of N. N., who 
is perfected by this Mass. 

And the Life conquers, and the man conquers, who 
has betaken himself hither. 
For the Life is pure. Amen! 


Fragment xxi. 


That which was weak shall be laid in the bier, and that 
which was weary shall rest in the sepulchre. 
But thy works, O soul, shall arise with thee and be thy 
witnesses. 
-Behold thy witnesses ! 
Behold for thee, for thou hast been faithful, thy defenders ! 
‘Then also the Life shall take thee by the hand and say unto 
thee : 
“Come unto Me, into the abode of Peace and of the Light 
that passeth not away.” 
The Life is pure. Amen! 
A. L. B, HARDCASTLE, 
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FREETHOUGHT IN THEOSOPHY 


JusT now there seems to be a recrudescence of narrowness in 
some parts of the Theosophical world, and an inclination to 
impose on members of the Society restrictions as to what they 
shall or shall not believe. One would have thought that the free- 
dom of thought from dogmatic fetters within the Society was a 
statement that had been repeated almost ad nauseam ; and yet now 
and again one is astounded at the sudden self-elevation of a small 
pope, who lays down doctrines and utters denunciations on un- 
believers, as though he had been proclaimed as infallible ex cathedra 
by some authority that could not be challenged. ‘‘ This is Theo- 
sophy. That is not Theosophy. You must believe this. You must 
not dare to question that.” And often, as though to add insult to 
injury, such a dogmatist will lay down his dogma on the authority 
of some writer who would be the last to claim infallibility for 
himself, and then glares at the bold wight who does not at once 
bow down. Just now, Mr. Leadbeater and myself are the chief 
sufferers from this vicarious self-assertion, and we are dragged 
out as bars to all further discussion, and are transformed, much 
to our disgust, into what H. P. B. jeeringly dubbed “‘little tin 
gods upon wheels.”” As one of the sufferers, and I am sure on 
behalf of us both, I take up my parable on this well-worn theme. 

It might be enough to say that by the constitution of the 
Theosophical Society every kind of dogmatism is eschewed, and 
that its objects are such as by their very nature preclude the 
assertion of the reception of any teachings as obligatory on its 
members. But while this might be sufficient for loyal members, 
who rightly see in any attempt to impose intellectual chains a 
treason against the Society, I would fain look deeper into the 
subject, so that those who are inclined to wear these fetters, or to 
twist them round the limbs of others, may also see with us the 


error of such ways. 
2 
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Let us take first the least important argument—the im- 
perfect nature of human knowledge. Even when we have 
secured some facts of which we are sure, some elements of error 
always remain in our statement of the facts. First comes the 
personal equation, the bias given to our perceptive abilities by 
our physical and mental peculiarities, and our preconceived ideas. 
This bias is far more serious in superphysical observations than 
even in physical, and a careful superphysical observer invariably 
discounts his observations, and warns his readers and hearers of 
this likelihood of mal-observation. How absurd, then, is it for 
other people, who cannot even check his observations, to try to 
force them down other people’s throats, with a certainty as to 
their complete accuracy which the original observer disclaims! 

If this personal bias be partially eliminated by strenuous 
effort, there remains, as distorting and miscolouring the fact, our 
far-reaching ignorance of other facts in relation to it. The facts 
we know are out of proportion, because of the immensely larger 
number of facts which we do not know, and which are yet in 
relation tothem. Take a piece of paper and cut a number of 
small holes in it and place it over a picture, so that all you can 
see of the picture will be the stray scraps visible through the 
holes. That isthe way in which the best of us students see the 
universe. How a person who knew the whole picture might 
good-naturedly laugh at the theories of the people who only saw 
it through the holes, and who took a bit of a cheek for a bit of an 
arm, and a horse’s eye for a human, and a scrap of a blue dress 
for the sky. Perhaps only those who have caught sight of a fact 
that illuminates a large field of previously known facts are aware 
of the amount of re-arrangement, how much enlarging of one fact 
and lessening of another, how much change of colour, and shape, 
are the result of such an illumination. And then they become 
humble about their knowledge, as much humbler, perhaps, than 
they were before, as Sir Isaac Newton was humbler than the top 
boy in a Board School. 

The next consideration is that man’s power of knowing 
truth depends on the unfolding of his inner capacities, and not 
on his acquiring of a mass of facts learned by hearsay and re- 
peated by rote. This is a matter of supreme importance, for it is 
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a question of human evolution. The intelligence aspect of the 
divine Self which is now unfolding as man, is that by which he 
knows the external world, and on this unfolding depends his 
evolution. It is the Self turned outwards to reflect the Not-Seif. 
This process is quickened by every effort made to understand, but 
itis not quickened by repeating statements that are not under- 
stood. Study is only fruitful as the intelligence wrestles with 
the statements to which it is applied, and by that wrestling 
developes its inherent capacities. The more strenuous the 
wrestling, the more rapid the development. The crime of the 
bigoted in every age is that they hinder this evolution by impos- 
ing dogmas which are to be accepted, and thus drug the intelli- 
gence into a state of coma in which none of its powers can unfold. 
The challenging of a statement, questioning, analysing, weighing, 
comparing—these are the processes by which the intelligence 
grows and its powers areunfolded. These processes are a neces- 
sary stage in its unfoldment, and come between the condition of 
instinct and blind groping and that of the open-eyed intuition 
of truth. The latter cannot bereached until the stage of struggle 
has been passed through. 

One of the purposes of Theosophy is to aid man in this stage 
of his evolution; it makes certain statements which stimulate the 
intelligence, and these statements are not intended to be blindly 
accepted, but to be put through all the processes mentioned above, 
until the struggle with them has developed the power to know. 
We are concerned with the evolution of faculties, a far bigger 
task than the saying of creeds. 

Take as an illustration the eye; this has not been evolved by 
listening to descriptions of the wonders of the universe, and by 
repeating statements about the greenness of grass, the blueness of 
the sky, the splendour of snow-clad mountains, the star-flecked 
depths of space. It has been developed by the struggle to see. 
The Self willed to see, and by the struggles to see through ages 
built for itself an organ whereby sight was possible. It would 
still be as blind as it was in a jelly-fish if the dogmatists had had 
their way, and it had sat repeating, ‘I believe in the grass, the 
sky, the mountains, the star-lit heavens,” instead of struggling to 
see them. And it is the same with every faculty inherent in the 
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Self. The way is long and toilsome, rock-strewn and thorn- 
bespread. But, at the end, no descriptions by others are neces- 
sary; the eye sees that to which it is turned. ) 

Thus slowly is unfolded that in us whose “nature is know- 
ledge.” 

And this leads us to the most important consideration of all, 
that truth can only be known by the true, and that it needs only 
to be seen in order to be believed. We fancy that we learn truth 
by argument, by proof, by reasoning. Vain imagination! These 
are ways of eliminating error, they never show us truth. As 
already said, these develope faculty, they evolve the intelligence 
whose ‘nature is knowledge.” But that evolved intelligence 
knows truth at sight, being of its own nature. Asa note of music 
sounds out by sympathetic vibration, so is the relation between 
the intelligence and the universe it reflects. The pure intelligence 
vibrates in answer to a truth, and the assonance demonstrates the 
identity. ‘‘ The face of truth is hidden bya golden veil,” and 
when that veil is removed the face of truth and the intelligence 
that beholds it are seen as object and image. In the mirror of 
the universe the Self sees itself. 

But this great consummation can only be delayed by the false 
assumption of accepting as true that which is unintelligible or 
repugnant to the reason. Thereason may be seeing crooked, but 
the way to correct it is not by crushing it, but by developing it. 
The moment a truth is seen, it is accepted. It needs no argu- 
ment, more than the shining of the sun in heaven. So long as it 
is not seen, no “credo” makes it any more visible. 

Perfect freedom of thought, then, strenuous struggle to under- 
stand, honest avowal of non-belief or of suspension of judgment, 
these are the conditions of right thinking and of growth. He is 
the most deadly enemy of Theosophy who tries to impose his 
own crude ideas on others, and who shows that worst infidelity 
to truth of not believing in its own inherent power. 

Some people imagine that what is called ‘‘ hero-worship”’ is 
incompatible with freedom of thought, but this view seems to 
imply some confusion of ideas. Myself—though I know some 
of my colleagues disagree with me—I am a strong advocate of 
hero-worship, for it developes the emotions and thus increases 
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the motive power of the man. The power to admire great 
qualities shows that those qualities are germinating in the 
admirer, and the mil admirari spirit dwarfs the nature and 
hinders high achievement. The embodiment of an ideal in a 
person draws out the noble emotions of admiration, reverence, 
strenuous desire to reproduce, and such emotions are the parents 
of lofty deeds. Farther, by the law of the mind that a man 
becomes that on which he reflects, hero-worship makes heroes, 
and the reverent admiration of a noble character results in the 
reproduction of that character in oneself. But no one worthy to 
be the object of hero-worship will seek to impose his own ideas 
on those who look upto him. Rather will he warn them, if he 
sees that emotion is beclouding intelligence. For he will under- 
stand the due place of each in human evolution, and will seek to 
guide his youngers alike to right thought and right emotion. 

Finally, let the true Theosophist remember to be tolerant 
even to the intolerant, since vice is not destroyed by vice, but by 
its opposite, virtue. Let him meet unreason with sweet reason- 
ableness, and rash dogmatism with compassionate liberality. 
For in all alike the Self is evolving, and the manifestations that 
to our half-vision are evil are only uncompleted good. 


ANNIE BESANT. 


Give thou thyself to Me, My Hermes, for a little while, and thou 
shalt understand more easily how that God’s work is one in order 
that all things may be—that are being made, or once have been, or 
that are going to be made. And this [sci. work] is, My belovéd, 
Life ; this is the Beautiful ; this is the Good; this, God. 


From Tue Minp’s Discourse To HERMES. 
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TWO GOSPELS 


To those who endeavour to penetrate to the essential life which 
is within, beneath, and above all manifested phenomena, the 
variety, complexity, and also the apparently conflicting forms 
of its manifestation, present a rich field for investigation, as well 
as a never-failing theme for meditation. And in this field no- 
where is there to be found a more interesting and profitable study 
than in the religious life, whether viewed in its outward and 
historic, or inward and spiritual phases. If we look into the 
great religions of the world, whether Brahmanical or Buddhist, 
Christian or Mohammedan, we find a remarkable similarity in 
their outward developments, as well as identity and unity in that 
in them which is essential and spiritual. There is in them all 
the outer shell of historic development, of symbol, of ceremony, 
of outward acceptance and worship of historic gods, saviours and 
redeemers, as well as that deeper and inward Life which ensouls 
all, and which will eventually redeem and restore all to its own 
unity. It is of small consequence under what designation this 
glorious unity is known, whether as the Christ, the Buddha, as 
Krishna or Allah, since all issue from the Central Source, the 
One who is the All. 

For the purpose I have in view, however, I must for the 
present confine myself to a few limited aspects of this great sub- 
ject, and these, too, as they present themselves in the Christian 
faith and its development in our modern European civilisations. 

Of the two Gospels I am about briefly to treat, the first is 
external, diverse, partial, limited; the second is primal, inward, 
unique, and universal. The one is time-born and temporary ; 
the other has neither beginning nor end, being the Alpha and 
Omega. The first-named is historical, the latter beyond all time 
and sequence ; and of them it may truly be said that ‘‘ the elder 
(in manifestation) shall serve the younger” ; for while the ‘‘elder”’ 
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grows old and passes away, the “‘ younger,” having the vigour of 
eternal youth and possessing immortality, will be the channel 
for the outflow of Divine Love through the ages of ages. 

This duality of presentment finds expression in many direc- 
tions, as, for instance, in the simple parable form of the teaching 
given to the multitude in contrast with that given to the inner 
circle of disciples. And when this rule is apparently set aside, 
as for instance in John, vi., the hearers are offended and forsake 
the Master. We have the same idea of duality in the Agape or 
common meal of the early disciples and the mystical sacrament 
of bread and wine ; also in the physical baptism in water and the 
mystic Baptism of Spirit and Fire. It is only by gradual stages 
corresponding with the slow process of awakening of the divine 
life in the soul, that the mind and thought become sufficiently 
spiritualised to receive and profit by the essential spiritual teach- 
ings relating to the inner and mystical life of the spirit. 

That historical Christianity as a scheme of human redemp- 
tion has become decrepit, that so far as the best intellect of the 
age is concerned it has already lost its vitality, is, I think, beyond 
question. The transformation of thought in the religious world 
even within my own memory (over fifty years) is marvellous. 
But leaving aside a survey of the past, let us attempt a slight 
sketch of the broad outlines of the Gospel of a personal Saviour- 
Christ as now presented by the vast majority of sects within the 
Christian fold. For our purpose we may divide them into two 
main streams or tendencies. The first and most numerous body 
consists of those who lay chief stress on ecclesiastical formularies, 
on symbolism, and on a so-called divinely ordained priesthood. 
This is composed of the Catholic, the Greek, and the majority of 
the Anglican Churches. The second great division may be 
classed together as consisting of the Evangelical Protestants 
of Great Britain, Germany, America, etc. However widely 
these two great streams of tendency within Christendom may 
differ from each other, they all agree in claiming a personal and 
historic Saviour, who lived and died in Judea about 1900 years 
ago, as the foundation of their faith. His literally shed blood 
and the merit of his righteousness constitute the foundation of 
their faith, their hope of eternal salvation, and of participation 
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in the heavenly glory of the life to come. That all these Chris- 
tian sects contain multitudes of sincere, devout, and devoted 
believers in this external Gospel, is beyond question. 

Let us, however, leave them a moment, and direct our 
attention to the remarkable development of unbelief in their 
Gospel which has obtained during ‘the past fifty years (with an 
ever-increasing momentum) within the various Churches them- 
selves. Of this alarming defection they are themselves quite 
cognisant; it applies about equally to the Catholic, the Greek, 
and the Protestant Churches; and all, each in their own way, 
are beating about in many directions to find and apply a remedy 
for this loss of faith among the most intelligent of their former 
adherents. To give only one instance from the statistics of the 
Evangelical Churches: it is stated that of the children who are 
trained in their Sunday Schools, they retain only 15 per cent. as 
adherents, the remaining 85 per cent. breaking their connection 
with the Churches of their youth. In this general condition of 
present-day Christianity we have unquestionable proof that the 
Gospel which is based on the work and sufferings of an historic 
Christ nolonger suffices to meet the spiritual needs and aspirations 
of those who constitute the majority of the European peoples ; 
that, among other causes, the more rapid evolution of intellect 
has during the past few decades rendered obsolete for many that 
form of Christianity which bases its faith and hope upon a per- 
sonal and historic Saviour. We venture to repeat that it is 
deeply significant that the majority of intellectual, of refined and 
cultured men and women of to-day, who have been born and 
reared in Christian lands, are unable any longer to accept as a 
Divine message the “‘ good news” of salvation and forgiveness of 
transgression by a personal Saviour, who is historically known as 
Jesus of Nazareth. The great want of the age, for which men 
are often unconsciously seeking, is a Gospel at once larger, 
deeper, purer, sweeter and more spiritual than the outworn tale 
of redemption by the blood of a Divine victim, in its literal and 
historic sense. 

Let us now direct our attention for a moment to the “ Eter- 
nal Gospel,” the Gospel for the coming age. Need I say that it 
must be a message that can satisfy both intellect and heart, that 
shall bear the impress of truth, be its own evidence, and be also 
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entirely independent of priest, of bible, or external personal 
saviour, in the ordinary acceptation of the position assigned to 
these great helpers of humanity on its upward way to the bosom 
of God. In order to present this unique Gospel in as concise 
terms as possible, we will take some of the utterances of a few of 
the teachers of this Divine truth. 

An old writer thus tersely contrasts the two Gospels under 
consideration: “‘The godless seeks for God outside of his own 
self, and the Christless sectarians seek for a personal Christ in 
history ; but the man of God and the true Christian know God 
and Christ within their own soul. We truly believe in a per- 
sonal and historical Christ; but only after Christ has become 
personal in a man will he realise the true nature and vocation 
of Jesus, the Son of God.” 

Boehme is still more emphatic; he writes: ‘‘ Unless man be 
redeemed by the awakening of spirituality within himself, he will 
end in the awakening within him the ‘fiery foundation,’ the 
principle of evil, ‘ the devil.’ Instead of the Christ, Lucifer will 
be revealed in him.” The terms used are not to be taken in a 
personal sense; by the “‘devil” is intended a perverted will, and 
by “‘ Lucifer’’ the spiritual powers of the soul fallen into darkness. 

Nowhere is there to be found a safer guide to the ‘‘ Ever- 
lasting Gospel”’ than in the invaluable little treatise, Light on 
the Path. Weare therein told to “‘seek out the way’’; to “seek 
the way by retreating within”; and to ‘‘seek the way by ad- 
vancing boldly without.’ And further on we are advised to 
‘seek it not by any one road. To each temperament there is one 
road which seems the most desirable . . . « The whole 
nature of man must be used by the one who desires to enter the 
way. Each man is to himself absolutely the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life.” Therefore we are to ‘‘seek it by plunging into 
the mysterious and glorious depths of our own inmost being ”’ ; 
and to “ seek it by study of the laws of being, the laws of nature, 
the laws of the supernatural”; and yet again to ‘“‘seek it by 
making the profound obeisance of the soul to the dim star that 
burns within.” In the entire compass of mystic literature I do not 
know of a more concise statement, of a more impressive present- 
ment of spiritual truth; of more helpful advice to the weary and 
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forlorn one, who, unsatisfied with the husks of a materialistic 
Christianity, is longing for the Water of Life, and is seeking the 
Way of Salvation. 

To grasp, to understand, and to accept the truth of the one 
sentence: ‘‘ Each man is to himself the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life,” is to receive the glad message of the holy Gospel we are 
so feebly endeavouring to point out ; and when once this position 
is reached there can be no more going back to the weak and 
superficial rudiments of ecclesiastical faithh The peace, the 
rest, the joy and satisfaction which flow from the acceptance of 
this, the only solution of the mystery of life and being, must be 
experienced to be understood and appreciated. “If the truth 
make you free, then are ye free indeed’; manhood and godhood 
become reciprocal ideas, and the vistas of spiritual progress are 
seen to be illimitable. 

Both the Buddha and Jesus taught that to enter the Path 
to Nirvana or to Eternal Life the necessary preliminaries were : 
poverty, chastity, contemplation or inner prayer, contempt for 
wealth and the illusive joys of the world. ‘‘ Enter on this Path 
and put an end to sorrow,” the Buddha is reported to have said. 
‘“‘ Enter ye at the strait gate; for strait is the gate and narrow 
is the way that leadeth unto Life, and few there be that find it.” 
And again: ‘‘ If any man will be my disciple, let him take up his 
cross and follow me,” said Jesus. 

We therefore see from the sacred utterances of these great 
teachers that, though this “pearl of great price”’ is so near us, 
is indeed our very Self, yet like everything truly valuable and 
precious, it has its price, which must be paid to the uttermost 
farthing, ere it can be consciously possessed. As in the parable, 
the selling all we have is the condition of entrance on the search 
for it. In truth, the willing disposal of the unprofitable lumber 
of the sense-life in itself constitutes the finding. 

Therefore we conclude that, when the superficial and un- 
satisfying nature of a Gospel of externalities having no vital re- 
lation to the soul is apprehended, when the Maya of the world in 
which the senses seek satisfaction is at last found to be, with its 
outward attractiveness and beauty, but as apples of Sodom, then 
will the soul be prepared to hear the Master’s call to ‘‘ forsake 
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all and follow Him in the regeneration’; to enter into its own 
possessions, and accept the glad tidings of that Eternal Life 
which was bestowed on us “‘ before the founding of the world,” 
thus finding our Unity in God, the Supreme Bliss and the 
Supreme Light. 

W. A. MAYERS. 


THE MUSICAL SYSTEM OF PYTHAGORAS 


‘* How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears: soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold: 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins ; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 


The Merchant of Venice, V. i. 


In dealing with the teachings of Pythagoras on any subject, 
one is much handicapped by the lack of reliable and precise 
information. After the manner of many other great teachers he 
himself committed nothing to writing. The bulk of such informa- 
tion as we possess appears to have been derived through Philolaus, 
one of his disciples; and as this teaching was given to Philolaus 
under the vow of secrecy, we cannot form a very high opinion of 
the trustworthiness of the breaker of such a vow. Still, sufficient 
details have come down to us to make it clear that the great sage 
who exercised so profound an influence upon Plato and other 
philosophers, had evolved a system of thought, as well as a 
method of life, calculated to expand the nature and consciousness 
of his disciples to the fullest possible extent. 

It is not the purpose of the writer to touch upon the teach- 
ings of Pythagoras with regard to numbers. For a few illumina- 
tive suggestions on this extremely difficult topic the reader may 
be referred to the remarks on Pythagoras in G. R. S. Mead’s 
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Orpheus. But the subject of music is one of equal importance in 
the scheme of the great Samian philosopher, and it, may be of 
interest to have before us some idea of the part played in it by 
the divine art. 

In the daily practice of the school of Pythagoras we learn 
that the first exercise in the morning was that of music, as it was 
the last in the evening. Jamblichus says: 

“In the evening, when his disciples were retiring to sleep, 
he liberated them by the appropriate medicine of melody from the 
day’s disturbances, and purified their intellective power from the 
influxive and effluxive waves of a corporeal nature; rendered 
their sleep quiet, and their dreams pleasing and prophetic.” 

Pythagoras believed firmly in the effect of music upon the 
inner nature. He held that such passions as anger and desire 
could be soothed by melodies of a certain kind, and that the 
systematic use of them bya group of students tended to establish 
order, harmony and purity in that group. A well-tuned lyre was 
to him the symbol of a harmonious and well-directed life. For 
he believed that the soul, before it is incarnated in the body, is 
full of perfect harmony; and its work in that body consists in 
tuning it to a similar perfection of harmony with itself.* 

Pythagoras is usually credited with the completion of the scale 
of the lyre. Before his time it appears to have possessed seven 
strings; he added an eighth, completing the octave. His prin- 
cipal musical discovery, however, was that of the ratios between 
musical sounds of different pitch. By experimenting on a string 
stretched on a sounding-board with a moveable bridge, he 
determined the proportionate length of string required to produce 
sounds which formed a definite harmonic interval with each 
other. Those whose ratios were the simplest he called perfect 
concords or ‘‘symphonies.” Of these there were five: the 
Fourth, Fifth, Octave, Twelfth and Fifteenth. 

Let C represent the middle C on the pianoforte, C* the 
octave above, C’ the octave above that. We may then represent 
the above ‘‘symphonies”’ and their ratios as follows, bearing in 
mind that the ratios simply indicate the proportionate length of 


* Rousseau's Musical Dictionary, Art. ‘' Pythagoras, 
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the strings producing the given notes, where the tension, thickness 
of string, etc., are equal : 


Diatessaron, or Fourth CtoF Ratio 4:3 
Diapente, or Fifth CtoG oy od he 
Diapason, or Octave C10. Gir te 
Diapason diapente, or Twelfth CtoG ,, 3:1 
Disdiapason, or Fifteenth O80 Seamer y me? 8: 


We can now understand what Taylor means when he says 
that “‘ the tetractys was honoured by the Pythagoreans because 
all symphonies are found to exist within it”; in other words, the 
ratios of all the perfect intervals are comprised within the figures 
Ey By Byrd 

Thus, with the Pythagoreans, the intervals of the Third and 
Sixth (eg., C, E, or E, C) were accounted imperfect or dis- 
cordant. To our modern ears these are, however, the most 
pleasing of concords, whereas the Fifth and Fourth, sounded 
alone, are somewhat bare and harsh. It would seem that 
Pythagoras, in theory at any rate, approached music mainly 
from the mathematical side. Ifa pair of notes, sounded together, 
bore one of the ratios given in the above table, it was judged to be 
a perfect interval, whether agreeable to the ear or not; if the 
combination had a different ratio, such as 6: 5 (a minor third, 
A, C), it was held to be a discord, however pleasing it might 
sound. For, as we read in Hawkins’ History of Music, the 
Pythagoreans called themselves ‘‘ Canonics,’’ and distinguished 
themselves from ‘‘ Musicians ” in that they regulated concords by 
proportional ratios, whereas musicians regulated them by ear. 

We come now to the principal musical theory of Pythagoras 
that has survived—that of the ‘‘ music of the spheres ”—a con- 
ception so grand and beautiful that it has pervaded poetry up to 
the present time ; a conception that so touches our deepest nature 
that we feel it must be a shadowing forth of some eternal reality 
which eludes our physical senses. 

Let us consider it first in its purely exoteric form as it has 
been imperfectly handed down to us. The seven planets, of 
varying magnitude, moving in their courses with varying velo- 
city, are said to give forth each a sound, corresponding with the 
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seven notes of the scale; the Zodiac or Inerratic Sphere forming 
the eighth, or octave. The writers on the subject seem to have 
been content to leave the statement in this form, though when it 
is examined it is found that there is no correspondence to the 
ordinary Greek scale at all. The matter is, however, in the 
opinion of the present writer, capable of a little further elucida- 
tion. 

At the heart of our solar system the Pythagoreans placed 
the “‘ central fire’”—not the Sun. Around this central fire the 
Earth revolved, then the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, in order. As regards the “‘intervals”’ assigned 
by Pythagoras to the spaces between these planets, we have 
two different statements from ancient writers. Censorinus gives 
them as follows: 


Earth to Moon - - I tone 


Moon to Mercury - bs 
Mercury to Venus - ie 
Venus to Sun - - Tk oy 
Sun to Mars - - 5 ie 
Mars to Jupiter - - 43 
Jupiter to Saturn - eee 
Saturn to the Zodiac - eee 


These intervals, added together, give six tones, the perfect 
diapason or octave. Pliny, however, gives 14 tones from Saturn 
to the Zodiac, making a total of seven tones in all.* 

Neither of these systems of ratios, however, corresponds at 
all with the distances as given by modern astronomy, nor does the 
writer see how in any sense they can be reconciled with it. But 
it is quite possible that Pythagoras, in the original teaching, was 
speaking of something altogether different from planetary dis- 
tances. For instance, he may have been alluding to rates of 
vibration of the ‘‘spheres of influence,” which are said to affect 
the elemental essence each in its own particular way ; the planets 
themselves standing, we are told, as signs or indicators of the 

* In the intervals given in The Secvet Doctrine (ii. 635) there appears to be an 
error. It is there stated that the space from Saturn to the Zodiac is ‘‘a tone, thus 


making 7 tones, the diapason harmony."’ But the total of the numbers given is 64, 
not 7; besides which the diapason harmony contains only 6 tones. 
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position of these spheres.’ In other words, the ratios represented 
by tones and half-tones may correspond to ratios of vibration of 
different types of elemental essence. This is, of course, a mere 
conjecture. 

But there is something to be said with regard to the musical 
correspondence ; and the clearing up of this point may, perhaps, 
be a step, though a very small one, towards the elucidation of the 
whole scheme. For between writers on Pythagoras who have not 
understood music, and musical historians who have not cared 
about Pythagorean philosophy, the fairly obvious solution of the 
correspondence between the planets and the sounds of the scale 
seems to have escaped attention. 

It will be necessary to consider briefly some of the forms of 
the ancient Greek scale. I shall endeavour to do this in as un- 
technical language as possible, so that non-musical readers may 
be able to follow it. It will always be easy to get someone ac- 
quainted with the rudiments of music to illustrate at the piano 
the few examples given. 

All the Greek scales were built from the tetrachord, or group 
of four successive notes. The tetrachord usually began with the 
interval of a semi-tone (the smallest interval on the piano, e.g., BC, 
or ABb), the remaining intervals being tones (a tone is equal to 
two semitones). Thus one of the oldest scales, the Dorian,* 
consisted of the following eight notes, which together form two 
such tetrachords (the slurs indicate the semitones). 


EFGA, BCDE 


In G. R. S. Mead’s Orpheus we read that the Pythagoreans 
regarded the tetrachord as typical of the four elements; and also 
that it was used for certain magical purposes. 

Now the arrangement of the seven-stringed lyre of Terpander, 
a predecessor of Pythagoras, had its scale arranged as follows: 
the two tetrachords of which it was built up being supposed to 
have a note in common; and the second tetrachord being of a 
different nature to the first : 


* This must not be confused with the much later ecclesiastical Dorian mode, 
bine consisted of the notes DEFG, ABCD; known to the Greeks as the Phrygian 
mode, 
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EFGA, ACDE 


which, for all practical purposes, in the seven-stringed lyre itself 
becomes 


EFGACDE* 


Of these notes the first (E) was called the hypate or keynote, 
the fourth (A) the mese, answering practically to our dominant, in 
that it ranked next in importance to the keynote. The omitted 
note, B, was supplied at a later date, probably by Pythagoras 
himself. 

The scales already spoken of are diatonic (a term which for 
our present purpose we may take roughly to signify that they 
only contain sounds that may be played on the white keys of the 
piano). But the Greeks had also a chromatic scale (white and 
black notes), but differing from our modern chromatic scale. It 
was formed from the tetrachords of the diatonic scale in several 
ways, but invariably the third note of each tetrachord was raised 
a semitone to form a new note. Let us apply this to the two 
tetrachords of the lyre of Terpander. The first is EFGA; 
raising the third note a semitone we get EFFZGA. Applying 
the same process to the second tetrachord, ACDE, we get 
ACCEDE. Putting the two together, with the common note A 
in the middle, we have the following : 

EFYFCACCRDE 

The order of intervals being (in tones) 4, 4, 4, I, 13, 4, 4, I. 
Referring to the table of planets already given, we find that these 
are exactly the same as the ratios given by Censorinus, but re- 
versed, that is, reckoning from the Zodiac inwards to the Earth. 
When we further read (as in Hawkins’ History of Music) that 
Saturn was said to move in the Dorian mode, we have another 
reason for reckoning inwards, for EF, the semitone, is the first 
and characteristic interval of the Dorian scale, as already shown. 
In addition, Hawkins himself says that most of the Pythagoreans 
counted the intervals from without inwards, though some counted 


the reverse way. 
If we adopt this reverse method, 7.¢., from within outwards, 


* Naumann’s History of Music, i. 138, 
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it works in very well with the intervals according to Pliny, who, 
as already said, gives 14 tones from Saturn to the zodiac. For 
the commonest form of chromatic tetrachord consisted of two 
semitones and an interval of 14 tones, ¢.g.: 

BCCHE or EFFHA* 
Now two tetrachords with a note in common like the above were 
expanded to the octave or diapason by raising the second one a 
tone. Also before the first tetrachord, Naumann tells us, there 
was an added tone (Hust. Mus., i. 133). Putting all these 
together in order we have 

A, BCC#E, FEGGEB 
and the intervals are 1, 3, 4, 14, 1, 4, 4, 14,—>precisely as given 
by Pliny. 

It will be noticed in both these systems that the middle note 
or mese, the next in importance to the keynote, corresponds with 
the Sun. Which of the two is the more correct according to the 
original teaching it is difficult to say; but having in view the 
idea of the planets moving in diapason harmony, one inclines to 
the former, in which the total of the intervals is equal to the 
diapason or octave. At any rate, it seems to be fairly clear to 
the writer that in arranging his correspondences Pythagoras had 
in view the chromatic scale, and not the diatonic as generally 
supposed. 

But all this does not bring us much nearer to understanding 
what Pythagoras meant by the “ harmony of the spheres.” It 
is certain that he did mot mean that each of the planets produced 
one of the above notes, and that the total result was harmony; 
for such a combination would produce nothing but the most 
hideous discord. But it would appear, at any rate, that when 
rapt in contemplation he heard with the inward ear a divine 
symphony which he endeavoured faintly to symbolise in terms of 
the very imperfect musical system of that period. Had he 
possessed the wonderfully diverse resources of our present musical 
art, he might have left behind him a very different material 
expression of the music of the spheres. But, perhaps, we have 


* Hawkins, i. 97. 
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had something of the kind done for us already. What do some 
of those great symphonies of Beethoven portend, with their 
cosmic whirl and gigantic sweep of irresistible forces ? Schopen- 
hauer held that the creative musician occupies a place above the 
artist and poet because he deals with abstract ideas rather than 
their material forms; and that the human will, which is in its 
ultimate basis one with the divine, can thus produce an archetypal 
world of its own. In short, he recognises ‘‘in music itself an 
Idea of the world, since whosoever could completely elucidate 
music, or rather, translate it into rational concepts, would at the 
same time have produced a philosophy explaining the world.’* 

Doubtless Pythagoras, too, thought that if the great cosmic 
order that was open to his inner vision could be expressed at all, 
it would have to be done in terms of music. Those amongst us 
who have the open vision and the open ear will no doubt be able 
to sense something of what that radiant and wonderful soul saw 
and heard when away from the body. The great waves of the 
heaven plane are no doubt intimately connected with the sub- 
ject, and the following beautiful description of them by C. W. 
Leadbeater is very suggestive. 

‘They cause no change of colour, no assumption of form, 
but flow with resistless regularity through all the matter of the 
plane, outwards and in again, like the exhalations and inhalations 
of some great breath beyond our ken. 

“There are several sets of these, clearly distinguishable 
from one another by volume and by period of vibration, and 
grander than them all sweeps one great wave which seems the 
very heart-beat of the system— a wave which, welling up from 
unknown centres on far higher planes, pours out its life through 
all our world, and then draws back in its tremendous tide to That 
from which it came. In one long undulating curve it comes, 
and the sound of it is like the murmur of the sea; and yet in it 
and through it all the while there echoes a mighty ringing chant 
of triumph—the very music of the spheres. The man who has 
once heard that glorious song of nature never quite loses it 
again; even here on this dreary physical plane of illusion he 
hears it always as a kind of undertone, keeping ever before his 


* Wagner's Essay on Beethoven, p. 9. 
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mind the strength and light and splendour of the real life 
above.””* 

The Pythagoreans held that we do not hear the music of the 
spheres, either because we have been accustomed to it from the 
first, and have never had an opportunity of contrasting it with 
stillness, or because the sound is so powerful as to exceed our 
capacities for hearing.t And surely this divine harmony is ever 
present with us, these great waves of life and light and music are 
ever pulsing through our souls and attuning them to more and 
more perfect concord. For whilst the universe is in manifesta- 
tion these vibrations must stand as the symbols in space and time 
of that contrasting ‘‘ stillness’’ of the Unchangeable One. That 
is the only silence with which it would be possible to compare 
this vast outflow of harmony. It has been said that an inspired 
musician might hear, on the mental plane, the whole of a 
sonata or symphony as a single glowing chord. Might not the 
very idea of the universe be a chord thus heard by the Logos 
Himself in what to us is the eternal silence of the Absolute,—a 
chord which He, the Maker of all music, translated into this 
beautiful cosmos of space and time? Too mighty indeed is that 
song for us to hear in its fulness, for we ourselves are mere notes 
in the symphony, and often all that we can hear is the clash of 
unresolved discord and the jarring of strings out of tune with one 
another. But the Master Musicianis behind it all, and is fashion- 
ing it by His indomitable power, wisdom and love, into a diviner 
strain than that which was heard ‘‘ when the morning stars 
sang together, and all the Sons of God shouted for joy.” 


H. Ernest NICHOL, Mus. Bac. 


* The Devachanic Plane, 1st ed., p. 16. See also pp. 62, 63. 
¢ Smith’s Dict. of Greek and Roman Biography, Art. ‘‘ Pythagoras,” 


THE PRODIGAL SON 


Anp the disciples came and said unto him, Why speakest thou to them in 
parables? And he answered and said unto them, Because it is given unto 
you to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to them it is not 
given. For whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he shall have more 
abundance ; but whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken away even that 
he hath. Therefore speak Ito them in parables; because they seeing see 
not; and hearing they hear not, neither do they understand. 


St. MATTHEW, xiii. 10-13. 


THE best definition of the Divine Wisdom at which we are 
likely to arrive, is, in the writer’s opinion, that it must be a syn- 
thesis of pure knowledge and pure love; and the reason is this, 
that in its most perfect manifestation it exercises a dual power, it 
draws the heart by love, and compels the intellect by knowledge. 
But the pure ray serene can only so manifest in all its fullness, 
when it illuminates the mind of one of the pure in heart, for it is 
they who see God. 

The great Master of the West possessed such a translucent 
personality ; and his wonderful parable of the Prodigal Son seems 
very clearly to demonstrate this dual power in action. For the 
younger souls the lovely human story was enough to illustrate the 
love of the All-Father; but for the elder ones as cosmic time 
counts age, those who were able to grasp the mystery, a profound 
esoteric meaning lay within the words. For them the greater 
abundance of the comprehension of the truth was added to the 
instinctive attraction exercised by the power of love. 

There can be no question that this parable, drawn in its 
sublime simplicity from the universal experience of men, has led 
the hearts of myriads to the Divine by the power of love alone. 
For two thousand years its perfect pathos has remained un- 
paralleled, its phrases haye become part of the common speech of 
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Christendom ; and welling as it does from the primeval heart, it 
rings as truly in the ears of modern men as when the people 
heard it gladly from the Master’s lips. But now at last, so the 
writer thinks, the esoteric teaching gives a clue by which the inner 
sense may bedivined. The interpretation and its reasons are here 
set down in positive terms for clearness’ sake, but the conclusion 
is left to the judgment of the students of that mystic way where- 
by the consciousness evolves. 

Under the symbolism of a single earth-life is set forth the 
soul’s long pilgrimage through the cycles of necessity, and the 
several steps upon the way. Many, many lives we learn are spent 
over the early stages, while the Ego slowly grows by the ex- 
perience gained through the struggle for existence of its person- 
alities. The three worlds of action, instinct, and thought, together 
make the great school of experience; and the attention is con- 
centrated on each in turn, through the corresponding vehicle of 
consciousness. The life of a disciple also, we learn, illustrates in 
brief this progression inwards, as the three worlds fail one after 
the other to attract and hold his attention. Then comes the stage 
of awakening, when the eyes of the Ego begin to see and his ears 
to hear; this is the entry of the hall of learning (1) through 
the gate of impersonality (2). For until the impersonal attitude 
can be taken and held, true knowledge, the perception of the things- 
that-are as they really are, cannot be gained. As long as the 
consciousness is identified with the personality, so long must all 
perception be coloured by personal likes, interests and prejudices; 
and consequently vitiated as far as truth is concerned. It isin 
this sense that the mind—the lower mind—is the awakener of 
illusion, the slayer of the real (3). Last of all, the steps on the 
Path of Initiation are themselves symbolically indicated. 

The story is greatly heightened in effect by the contrast of 
the conduct of a less evolved Ego, whose consciousness is 
centred in his personality. For it will be shown that the elder 
son occupies this position in relation to the younger. 

A certain man had two sons. 

We are told that the initiate who leads the disciple through 
the knowledge he imparts to his spiritual or second birth, 
is called the Father or Master (4). We also learn that a Master 
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of Wisdom stands at the head ot a ray or stream of tendency 
along which a great class of Egos progresses (5). Little has been 
said on this subject, but it would seem that each Ego tends to 
make most easy use in his evolution of a certain plane and sub- 
plane of matter, and of the corresponding vehicle of consciousness, 
and that this plane and its analogous sub-planes above are the 
chief steps on the great ladder for him—those on which he 
remains longest, though all steps have to be trodden in turn. 
So a symphonic poem may be written in C minor or D major, 
and perfection be attained in either key, while all the notes of the 
octave are employed. Thus Egos follow in the footsteps of their 
predecessor, the Master who has gone before on the same ray, 
and are called his Sons; they may therefore be at very different 
stages of evolution, and still belong to the same Father. 

The two Sons in the parable are in this case; the younger 
is the more evolved and goes the farthest, the elder is the more 
backward and remains behind. Why then are they called elder 
and younger? Why does the Master so often use phrases like 
‘The last shall be first, and the first last,” ‘‘ The last shall be the 
greatest,” ‘‘ One shall be taken and the other left?” The esoteric 
teaching indicates the reason. The most advanced Egos, we are 
told, are the first class, who attained individualisation on the 
Moon Chain, and incarnated on Earth for the first time in 
the Atlantean race. The second class Egos, however, emerged 
from the animal kingdom on this Earth Chain (6); hence from 
the Earth Chain point of view they are the elder, since they have 
been incarnating here very much longer. Thus the Sons younger 
on earth are of greater cosmic age, and are consequently more 
advanced in evolution. 

And the younger of them said to his father, Father give me the 
portion of goods that falleth to me. And he divided unto them his 
living. 

The more evolved of the two Sons has attained some in- 
dividual consciousness in the Ego itself; he actively wills to re- 
incarnate and continue his evolution. The consciousness no 
longer fades out at the end of the devachanic period, but remains 
alight on the abstract impersonal plane. The portion that falleth 
to him is this power of abstract consciousness, the stock of in- 
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nate ideas he has accumulated by induction from the experiencse 
of past lives, together with those personal powers he has culti- 
vated, which will re-manifest as talents and capacities when his 
new personality has developed. But the Elder Son, the second 
class Ego has not reached the impersonal consciousness, or 
entered the hall of learning ; there is a blank between his deva- 
chanic consciousness and his Ego, for the bridge of manas which 
spans it is not built in his case. He truly is a ‘‘Son,” but he is 
not ‘‘ ready.” Of such as thesea Master is said to have written: 
‘IT am your Master, but you are not my disciples. Though not 
my disciples, yet you are my children. Learn of the nurses till 
you are ready for Me. The nurses are love and hate, fear and 
longing, struggle and despair, passion and desire” (7). All 
these, be it noted, are experiences gained through the personality, 
and till they have been lived through, and their lessons learned, 
the impersonal consciousness is not attainable. 

First he wears out pleasure, then he wears out pain, till at 
last his eyes become incapable of tears (8). 

And not many days after the younger son gathered all together, 
and took Its journey into a far country and there wasted lus substance 
with riotous living. 

So the reincarnating Ego brings back all the powers he has 
evolved in his past lives, and comes into the far country of a new 
incarnation. Then he proceeds to waste his substance with 
riotous living. We all know the densely materialistic interpre- 
tation which tradition has set upon this phrase, but it probably 
means much more than that. Any course of conduct which 
wastes the substance of the physical tissues, and prematurely 
exhausts their energies; that is to say, any form of excess whatever, 
comes under the heading of riotous living. Asceticisms are just 
as much excesses as self-indulgences, they are the result of re- 
action, the swinging of the pendulum the reverse way. They 
tend, almost more than self-indulgences, to destroy the efficiency 
of the physical body as the organ of observation and action, of 
grave experience and experiment (9)—as witness the medieval 
devotee brought down to a physical wreck by vigils, fastings and 
disciplines; with shattered health, and a nervous system reduced 
to a palpitating pulp, useless for thought, and a prey to dark 
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despair. St. Teresa was only too right when she bade such re- 
member that they were ill (10). 

Consider the devoted worker in the slums, broken down bya few 
years’ excessive labour, and persistent neglect of proper exercise, 
meals, rest and recreation. It is simply riotous living ; he would do 
far more in the end by practising reasonable moderation. The same 
rule applies to the ardent toilers in the laboratories, the schools, 
the museums, the churches and the hospitals; just as much as 
to the devotees of pleasure, or of money-making, or of getting 
on in any department of human activity whatever. 

Further, in the case of actual “‘ disciples,” riotous living in 
this wide sense is observable in an extreme degree. Some riot 
on the physical plane, some on the plane of feeling, some on that 
of thought; or for that matter on all three together. Eminent 
examples are not to seek. Read the Life of H. P. Blavatsky. 
Could there be a more typical prodigal in every direction of space ? 
And there are others also who have distinguished themselves ; 
indeed anybody who is anybody goes the same way; genius of 
every kind riots rampantly till the stage of balance is attained, 
after lives of storm and stress, struggle and suffering. So 
pleasure is worn out. 

But this stage of riotous living is chiefly worked through 
while the Ego is identifying itself with the physical world, and the 
physical body. Ambition, the desires of life and of comfort (11), 
have to be killed out by the experience of attainment with all its 
drawbacks. Of this stage it is written: “If thy soul smiles 
while bathing in the sunlight of thy life ; if thy soul sings within 
her chrysalis of flesh and matter; if thy soul weeps within her 
castle of illusion ; if thy soul struggles to break the silver thread 
that binds her to the Master; know, O disciple, thy soul is of the 
earth’’ (12). 

And when he had spent all, there arose a mighty famine in that 
land ; and he began to be in want. 

So inevitably must it be, all must be spent, every experience 
must be tried, every ambition realised. Position, power, wealth, 
responsibility, influence, all that men desire and struggle for, 
must be grasped before it can be found wanting. No amount of 
preaching can deposit in the consciousness those impressions 
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which evermore will cause it to realise that these things of sense 
are void of satisfaction. Experience alone can do it; thus it is 
said before you can attain knowledge you must have passed 
through all places, foul and clean alike (13). When these experi- 
ences have been lived through, then comes the time of famine, 
the eternal want that nothing material can gratify. As the lives 
go by, fewer and fewer physical things remain which can attract 
the Ego, he has had them all before, and recognises their hollow- 
ness at sight. His attention withdraws then from the physical 
world, and centres itself in the astral, the world of instinctive 
emotion. The love of people takes the place of the love of 
things; the craving for personal love, affection for family and 
friends fill the consciousness. But now death and estrangement 
teach the same hard lessons as the failure of the satisfactions of 
the physical world. Disappointment, disillusionment, drive the 
consciousness again inwards in search of peace. The Ego, 
heartbroken with the sorrows of life, strives more and more to 
find their causes, to distinguish their details, and toremedy them. 
And he begins to live less with passions and emotions, and more 
with ideas and acute perceptions. So he wears out pain. Of 
this stage it is written, ‘‘ When to the world’s turmoil thy bud- 
ding soul lends ear; when to the roaring voice of the great 
illusion thy soul responds; when frightened at the sight of the 
hot tears of pain, when deafened by the cries of distress, thy soul 
withdraws like the shy turtle beneath the carapace of selfhood, learn, O 
disciple, of her silent God thy soul is an unworthy shrine”’ (14). 

And he went and joined limself to a citizen of that country, and 
he sent him into his fields to feed swine. And he would fain have 
filled his belly with the husks that the swine did eat. And no man 
gave unto him. 

The citizen of the country is the personality with which the 
Ego identifies himself. He has attained to the power of acute 
perception, and cleariy appreciates the differences between him- 
selfand others. With this critical vision of things at their per- 
sonal value to him, he is thrown into the fields of experience, 
among the less evolved who cannot see so clearly, whose souls 
are in profound gloom (15). They, like the swine rooting among 
the husks, are immersed in the struggle for existence, getting on, 
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making money, fighting for causes, improving their neighbours’ 
morals, and generally minding other people’s business. Playing 
with the details, the outer husks of things, which, by their num- 
ber and variety, mask the great principles on which the universe 
is built. But the prodigal who sees has ever the deep craving to 
realise the truth; and he can only try in vain to satisfy himselt 
with the games the others play, the thoughts they think, and the 
ideas of happiness which they pursue. He may try to pass the 
time by flitting from flower to flower as they bloom in illusive 
loveliness in the magic garden of civilisation ; art, science, litera- 
ture, poetry, music, society with its sparkle and wit, all are tried 
and fail to satisfy. He is alone, no man can give unto him, all 
is vanity and vexation of spirit, nothing under the sun is new. 
Nothing he can do can reach the ideal perfection, and all save 
that is worthless. Philosophies are barren of content; conven- 
tional religion and orthodox science are seen to be but human 
thought; one full of fallacies, the other full of fissures. So he 
learns that to work, or feel, or think, for self is to work for dis- 
appointment. Of this stage we read :“‘ When waxing stronger thy 
soul glides forth from her secure retreat, and breaking loose 
from the protecting shrine extends her silver thread and rushes 
onward; when beholding her image on the waves of space she 
whispers, ‘this is I’—declare, O disciple, that thy soul is 
caught in the webs of illusion ”’ (16). 

And when he came to himself he said: How many ved servants 
of my father’s have bread enough and to spare, and I perish with 
hunger ? 

Driven in upon himself he realises that nothing in the three 
worlds, as related to his personality, really matters. His think- 
ing mind goes on in spite of all that happens; neither sorrow nor 
joy, nor love nor hate, can stop its working, or influence its 
perception of the truth, so he is driven to retreat to the “inner 
fortress whence the personal man can be viewed with impartiality” 
(17). He casts the same impartial eyes on other men, he weighs 
the dogmas of the priests, and the theories of the philosophers, 
and at last begins to hear a voice crying in the wilderness. Here 
and there it speaks, sometimes through the lips of a poet, some- 
times by the mouth of saint or sage, and they all say the same 
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thing in different words. They all seem to have some knowledge, 
some fair seeds of truth, which for ever they are scattering 
abroad. It is the bread of wisdom of which the hired servants have 
enough and to spare. Now he has become deaf to the things of 
sense he has time to listen to that still small voice. The phrase 
*‘hired servants ” is striking when we remember the saying, that 
on the inner walls of the lodges of initiation they write: “The 
labourer is worthy of his hire” (18). So the prodigal turns back 
at last to the old, old path. ‘‘’Tis very hard to leave the things we 
have grown used to” (19), said the Thrice-greatest Hermes, and 
we do not do so in truth, for when the time is ripe they turn 
away from us. 

Of this stage we read: “‘ The self of matter and the self of 
spirit can never meet—one of the twain must disappear, there is 
no place for both” (20). And again, ‘‘ Shun ignorance and also 
shun illusion. Avert thy face from world deceptions; mistrust 
thy senses, they are false. But within thy body—the shrine of 
thy sensations—seck in the impersonal for the eternal man; and 
having sought him out look inward; thou art enlightened” (21). 

I will arise and go to my father and will say to him, Father, I have 
sinned against heaven and before thee, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son, make me as one of thy hired servants. 

So at last he sees the error of hisways. Heasks for nothing, 
for no powers of the personality nor for those things for which 
the ordinary man asks perpetually (22). He has had all these 
and come to the end of them. But the aspiration to understand 
as the poets and wise men do remains; to be one of those hired 
servants is still an object to be striven after. To such a one as 
this opportunity comes, for: ‘‘ Those that ask shall have. Those 
that desire to read shall read. Those that desire to learn shall 
learn ” (23). So he arises and turns his back upon the husks, 
and the swine, and thecitizen, and the far country ; all personal 
desires and likes and loves are let go for the sake of knowing the 
truth. He learns to force himself to hear both sides of all 
questions; to look for the good and true in other men, not for 
the evil and the false. It is the great battle that has to be 
fought over and over again ; one prejudice after another has to be 
faced and destroyed. The dearest illusion, the most cherished 
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fad, that one cause which is the heart’s desire, all these extreme 
opinions have to be corrected by looking for and realising the 
truth on which the opposite view is based. This renunciation of 
the personal self and its desires is not easy, but it is the only way 
by which the hall of learning can be entered. Of this stage we 
read: ‘‘Seek for him who is to give thee birth in the hall of 
Wisdom, the hall that lies beyond, wherein all shadows are 
unknown, and where the light of truth shines with unfading 
glory” (24). 

And he arose and came to his father. But when he was yet a 
great way off us father saw him and had compassion and ran 
and fell on his neck and kissed him. 

So it is written: ‘‘ When the disciple is ready the Master is 
ready also” (25). We are told that when one of the Great 
Ones was asked how he knew when one of the millions of men 
was ready, he said it was like one standing on a high mountain 
watching, and catching sight of a light appearing at a window in 
a distant valley. Another has written: ‘“ Know, O disciple, that 
those who have passed through the silence and felt its peace 
and retained its strength, they long that you shall pass through 
it also. Therefore, in the hall of learning, when he is capable of 
entering there, the disciple will always find his Master” (26). 
To go to the hall of learning is to enter the state in which learn- 
ing becomes possible (27)—the impersonal, dispassionate state. 
The mind reaches an abstract principle, by induction from the 
facts into which that principle works out in the worlds of form. 
So long as the facts are observed from the personal point of 
view, so long are they coloured, distorted and inaccurate ; there- 
fore, the step of induction cannot be taken, and the principle 
behind cannot be grasped. When the mind is wrenched away 
from the personal point of view, and forced to face all experiences 
impartially, then, and then only, is the mental state attained in 
which real knowledge as distinguished from personal opinion be- 
comes possible. But we understand that this state need not be 
continuous at first—the prodigal was seen when he was yet a 
great way off—indeed, the great effort can only be maintained 
after lives of practice. But the “kiss” of initiation must be 
given long before perfect impersonality is reached, whether the 
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way most preferred be that of knowledge or of love. Indeed, it 
stands to reason, that without the point of view conferred by 
initiation, such perfect attainment would be quite impossible. 

And the son said unto him, Father, I have sinned against heaven 
and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be called thy son. But 
the father said to Is servants, Bring forth the best robe and put it on 
him ; and put a ving on his hand, and shoes on his feet: And bring 
hither the fatted calf and kill tt ; and let us eat, and be merry: For 
this my son was dead and is alive again: he was lost and ts found. 
And they began to be merry. 

His repentance was no unreal thing, to be slurred over when 
the Father proved compassionate; no cringing fear of conse- 
quences, forgotten on forgiveness. It was a settled attitude of 
mind, based on experience, the only thing which can teach the 
Ego until the impersonal consciousness is reached. If mere 
telling could do it how advanced we should all be; but the 
personal illusion is not dispelled in that way, it has to be found 
out. So the Son owns up; having seen the light at last, he 
realises he has all along been sinning against it. So it becomes 
possible for him to take the first Initiation. The ‘‘best robe” is 
put upon him; his consciousness is raised into the buddhic 
sheath, the vehicle of understanding; the ‘‘ Nirmanakdya’s 
humble robe” (28) is perhaps the Buddhist phrase for this 
vehicle of consciousness. The ‘“‘ring”—the ring of the Hiero- 
phant—marks the next great step perhaps. The “‘ shoes’’ per- 
chance the third, for we have read of the “‘ walker of the sky ”’ (29). 
The killing of the fatted calf, it is suggested may symbolise the 
last stage, that of the ‘‘ Yogin whom all the Siddhis stand ready 
to serve”’ (30). Of such a one it is written, ‘‘ He standeth now 
like a white pillar to the west, upon whose face the rising sun 
of thought eternal poureth forth its first most glorious waves ”’ (31). 
The “‘ dead” in mystic phrase are ‘‘those ignorant of the esoteric 
truths and Wisdom ” (32). 

Now his elder son was in the field ; and as he came and drew nigh 
to the house he heard music and dancing. And he called one of the 
servants and asked what these things meant. And he said unto him, 
Thy brother is come ; and thy father hath killed the fatted calf, because 
he hath received him safe and sound, 
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Being “in the field” is equivalent to being in incarnation. 
In the Bhagavad Gité the field and the knower of the field are 
fully explained (33). ‘‘ The house”’ is the ‘‘ house not made with 
hands eternal in the heavens,” another phrase for the ‘‘ best robe ” 
—the vehicle of understanding. It isonly when an Ego is drawing 
near to the stage of discipleship that the ‘‘ music and dancing”’ is 
perceived in the soul of another. When it is, then certainly ‘‘a 
servant” will be at hand to explain the reason. The Elder Son 
of the earth evolution, the second class Ego has been defined as 
the “‘ deadly respectable man.” This exactly expresses the Elder 
Son as described by himself ; he was one of those just persons who 
need no repentance, to whom the Master referred in the parable 
of the lost sheep. 

And he was angry and would not go in; therefore came his 
father out and entreated him. And he, answering, said to lus father : 
Lo, these many years do I serve thee, neither transgressed I at any 
time thy commandment: and yet thou never gavest me a kid that I 
might make merry with my friends: But as soon as this thy son 
is come, which hath devoured thy living with harlots, thou hast killed 
for him the fatted calf. 

He could not tear himself from his personality and so 
enter the hall of learning; the very fact of being angry must in- 
evitably prevent even the attempt to do so. Anger, whether 
disguised as righteous, or noble, is based on the unreasoning in- 
stinct of the preservation of personal life, and only he who is 
prepared to lose his life can save it. To shut out the publicans 
and sinners in thought is, in reality, to shut the self in. He was 
not content to share the fatted calf with the others, he wanted a 
kid for himself and his friends. So each religionist claims for 
himself, as against all outsiders, the perception of the Truth; and 
strives to specialise in the Eternal Love; while not content with 
frowning on the rest of mankind, he makes the very worst of their 
errors and weaknesses. So the Elder Son will not even acknow- 
ledge his brother—but speaks of him as ‘‘ this thy son,” putting 
the most shameful construction possible on his actions. It is so 
fatally easy to exalt our sense of personal virtue by exaggerating 
the vices of others; indeed it is as easy as lying, and twice as 
dangerous; for we at least know when we lie, and recognise when 
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the lie comes home to roost. But a self-deception when covered 
by a virtuous seeming, is much more subtle, and thus far harder 
to eradicate. 

And he said unto him, Son, thou art ever with me and all that I 
have is thine. It was meet that we should make merrv and be glad; for 
this thy brother was dead and is aliveagain ; and was lost and is found. 

The gentleness of the Father’s answer denotes the point of 
view of one who comprehends, and therefore pardons, all. The 
Elder Son looking from the personal and limited standpoint was 
relatively right; just as we are when we sit in judgment on 
our fellows, we are only taking our little foot-rule of personal 
morality, and trying to measure the universe. The antithesis be- 
tween the two brothers is exactly that between the pharisee and 
the publican in the temple. The one giving thanks that he was 
not as other men are, the other smiting his breast and saying, 
** God have mercy upon me a sinner” ; and of these we know which 
went to his ‘‘ house’”’ justified, rather than theother. The prodi- 
gal was the stronger and more evolved Ego, he was always moving 
on; first he arose and went to the far country, and survived his 
experiences there, then, when the time came, he arose again and 
came tohis Father. He had to go out and dree his weird alone, 
sink or swim. The elder, also, in the future, would have to go 
through similar experiences, and so learn to use and control the 
self (34) ; to stand on his own feet, and to go straight, because he 
knew the pain of going crooked. ‘‘ All that I have is thine,” may 
mean that all the consciousness developed in that centre was con- 
fined to the personality, and so belonged to the Elder Son as a 
separated portion of the One Self. ‘‘ Thou art with me always,” 
may mean that this Ego was always looked after by the Father, 
and placed in suitable incarnations; just as we learn was done in 
ancient India when the four castes were filled by Egos in the 
corresponding stages of evolution. 

The writer hopes that tosome minds these reflections will 
justify the definition of the Wisdom on which he ventured at the 
beginning of this paper. To their consideration he leaves the 
question of the detailed correctness of this interpretation, for on 
these matters every man must think for himself. For truly, as 
the poet has written : 
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: iehy Ws : . knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men, 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own.* 


A. H. WarD. 


BLACK MAGIC IN CEYLON 


III. 


Every little Sinhalese child wears the avaksa nool, that is a 
charmed thread on which is suspended a small metal cylinder 
containing a mantra written on a slip of paper. This is an 
amulet against taincama (obsession). 

Whilst walking in the cocoanut-woods in the vicinity of 
Mount Lavinia one day I heard the familiar chanting of a 
kattadiya and made for his direction. Close by was a cadjan hut 
occupied by a family belonging to the Karawao or fisher caste. 

A jeewama ceremony was being held, the object being to 
charm and ‘“‘ endow with life” the avaksa nool, to be worn by a 
“‘ sky-clad”’ little fellow of between two and three years. The 
hour was noon—a yama time; the preliminary incantation was 
just begun. In his hand the devil-priest held the kanya nool, or 
virgin’s thread ; around him fixed in the ground were seven half 
cocoanut shells containing smouldering embers. At mention of 
each demon’s name a handful of powdered sandal-wood, saffron, 
and dummala (inflammable resin) was thrown upon the embers, 
and a knot tied in the thread. A representation of the child, 
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carefully drawn with a stile on a haburn leaf, was affixed toa 
cocoanut palm in such a way as to catch the fumes of the incense 
blown by the wind. Upon a temporarily erected altar of bamboos 
were offerings (dolla) of rice, curries, vegetables, king-cocoanuts, 
plantains, etc.—offerings to dewatawo, the lower gods, and to 
dewo, the gods. 

This jeewama, having a beneficent object and purpose, the 
ceremony was much more simple and in no way dangerous, silli, 
angam and hoontyan charms being dispensed with, and the services 
of pisacas and preteyas (evil demons) not required. No god, I was 
informed, was actually present at this ceremony, the one to 
whose particular care the child was about to be confided being 
represented by his distria, a sort of simulacrum or projection 
from that god or genius in a higher sphere (katagava) on to the 
plane of kama loka. A tangible image in shape of a cock was 
there to remind all that the god’s distria was present and 
approved of the motive and intent. A circle had been drawn 
round a certain-space termed mandala. At intervals fresh well- 
water coloured with saffron and perfumed with sandal and 
cinnamon was sprinkled over the food offerings ; previously though 
I noticed that the mantra kdrayo, as the officiating priest is more 
usually called on these occasions, held his hand, finger-tips down- 
wards, over the water, as though to mesmerise it, meanwhile 
pronouncing a special mantra. It depends upon the time and 
trouble spent as to the duration of the araksa nool’s strength and 
efficacy ; those charms of which Brahma himself is author and 
dispenser alone retain their virtue for all time. Great care must 
be taken in reciting the mantras not to confuse,‘much less omit, a 
syllable or even a letter. Should this be done the whole rite 
must be gone over again under correction of a special code 
designated siddhi chakkray. 

The Oriental has such invincible belief in charms that 
all calamities are thought to be the result of one kind or the 
other, good or evil. If the object be malicious an image of the 
intended victim is first subjected to fas lo, that is, pricked with 
nails composed of five different metals, it is then buried in some 
spot over which the intended victim is sure to pass; panna-wanna 


is the Sinhalese term for this. This is essential when hoontyan is 
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indulged in, and recalls the witchcraft of our Middle Ages. But 
to return to the incident mentioned above. The company as- 
sembled was small and select, comprising a native doctor, a 
priest of Capuism, or worship of the gods, and an astrologer who 
had previously cast the child’s horoscope, a Buddhist priest 
and a soothsayer. The last made request to examine my palm. 
On this being granted he said: ‘‘ This lady comes from a home 
where there is plenty of everything but happiness; her life is 
like a tempestuous sea.’’ The soothsayer spoke the truth! 

Frequently one sees a native wearing one of the cylinder 
amulets high up on the arm; it is called yantrva. A cook of mine, 
whose thievish proclivities had caused me great annoyance, 
suddenly adopted this form of armour. Simultaneously I found 
scraps of ola-leaves with effigies bearing a distinct likeness to 
myself in most unimaginable places, under my pillow, ’twixt the 
saddle and my mare’s back, in the lining of my fopee (sun hat), 
etc. To crown all, and confirm my suspicions, tom-toms, the 
shrill shriek of the pipe, clash of cymbals, intoning of mantras, 
with occasional wild shrieks and savage yells of yakkdura (devil- 
dancers), made night hideous in or contiguous to our compound. 
Poor me! I was the intended victim. And I was, if raids on 
my personal belongings count! On mentioning each loss, great 
or small, the deep, calm, inscrutable eyes of the native never 
flinched. ‘‘ Why I take lady’s things ? ’—the reply always an 
interrogative. One never gets beyond this with such Sinhalese. 
You may spend time, strength, rhetoric in questioning, cross- 
questioning, moralising, exhorting, coaxing, entreating—all to no 
purpose ; no European can “fix ’”’ the Sinhalese—our judges and 
magistrates know this. ‘‘ European think himself very clever, 
think himself good Christian, when he die he go lokanantarika 
narakaya (the worst hell) allsame.”’ This is their summing up of 
us. 

Now it was my misfortune to lose a pet dog under most 
cruel circumstances. He was shot—by mistake. I was beside 
myself with two emotions—anger and grief—and let everybody 
know it. Next morning I found just off the verandah at the 
junction of three paths a pidayni tatu or little altar, and, later on 
in the day when I took a walk, another, on the grave of my little 
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pet “ Punch.” During the night—a moonlight poya—I had heard 
tom-toms, etc., near by, but it was only on discovering these 
altars with their dolla that it dawned upon me that they con- 
cerned me and my trouble, or more particularly my wrath, for I 
considered it carelessness on the part of ‘‘ Punch’s” murderer. I 
made enquiries and this was the explanation. Firstly, the act 
itseli—my dog being shot—was to the Buddhist especially an evil 
act, a case of hooniyan ; also, they believed, somebody bearing me 
malice had had recourse to pisacas and malignant charms, the 
result being the murder of the dog. Through sympathy and 
affection the hooniyan, they believed, had extended to me, I was 
‘* possessed,” a taincama; my manner, my appearance, proved 
this! Now, as an antidote and to restore me, the bandena and 
dehena charms had been resorted to. Their motive was good and 
I respected it, and when after my first grief and angry feeling 
was spent I looked quieter and better, they were satisfied it was 
the beneficial effects of their efforts to restore the poor ‘‘ possessed 
Nana” (English lady) ! 

The mantras in such a jeewama as this number only twenty- 
three. Useless to go into particulars, it would only bea repeti- 
tion of what I have already narrated. Only one fact may be 
mentioned ; among the offerings were fragments of apparel worn 
by me, also combings of my hair taken from the toilet tidy, like- 
wise an old collar of my little dog which I recollected my appoo 
(head servant) had specially requested, although it was so old that 
it was not worth five cents. And so it seems I have played the 
chief véle, albeit unconsciously, in two jeewamas, the one evil in 
intent, the other good ! 

Every time a jeewama is held all the accessories employed 
are afterwards destroyed. At every jeewama King Wissamony 
is supposed to preside and dispense wurrum, that is, permission 
for good or evil. 

Trees are never allowed to attain a great height near a Sin- 
halese dwelling, as they are believed to be the haunt of malla 
yakseyo, evil demons, on the look out for human prey, young girls 
in particular. A case of this kind will be related in my next 
paper. 

CAROLINE CORNER-OHLMUs, 
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THE DREAM GARDEN 


THE sweet reek of the peat smoke blended with the perfume ot 
honied heather and damp moss. It was early evening, the men 
were coming home from work, and the housewives of the little 
Exmoor village were preparing for them the evening meal. The 
soft indistinct cry of herded sheep mingled with the bubble of the 
Barle, winding towards the dark pool which tradition assigns as 
the bath of a mighty hunter of old. The green goyals were in 
shadow, the smooth outlines of the hills, with little milky white 
runnels flashing in baby waterfalls down their sides, were clear 
cut against the pale sky, where rode a wee moon, surrounded by 
tufts of cloud like rosy thistledown. A lichen-splashed, moss- 
*broidered, fern-grown stone bridge crossed the Barle; on it 
stood two men, chance acquaintances, on fishing bent, dwelling 
awhile beneath the thatched roof of the rose-covered, clematis- 
draped village inn. 

One of these men was a country doctor on a holiday, an 
ardent fisherman and an amateur psychologist; the other was 
a novelist and playwright, less ardent as a sportsman, candidly 
owning, with some shame, that he chiefly desired a decent excuse 
for out-of-door loafing. These two men had met in the coffee 
room the night before, they met again on the bridge after a 
day’s fishing, and, incredible as it may seem, they were not 
discussing the sport of the day. 

“I suppose, now,” said the doctor, who seldom met a 
celebrity, and had a constant yearning to know concerning 
other men’s trades, ‘“‘I suppose you often found your novels 
and plays on incidents which you know to be true—I mean 
actual facts which have come under your observation.” 

‘Bless my soul, no!” said the playwright promptly. 

‘“No! Now why?” 

_ “If I did, people would say my characters behaved with 
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absurd inconsistency. Pressand public would tell me I displayed 
a very lamentable lack of knowledge of life and human nature. 
No audience, no reader of fiction would tolerate on the stage or 
in a novel the things that happen in real life; they would be 
pronounced impossible. One must select. Real life—if life be 
real—is either toodull or too lurid for representation. People,’”— 
the playwright gasped, and spake slowly as though he contem- 
plated the whole vastness of human folly, and shuddered at it— 
** People will do anything.” 

“Yes. As we grow more civilised we grow more complex.” 

“Complexity leads more to theory than to action, I believe. 
Allow me a paradox. The complex are comparatively simple; 
at any rate up to a certain point of complexity they are to be 
reckoned upon. It is the more primitive person who surprises 
you. It is your sinner who takes your breath away by suddenly 
appearing as a god masquerading in devil’s garments. It is your 
‘intellectual inferior,’ whom you thought you knew within and 
without, who shows you you were an over-confident fool. I 
think that some of the less complex are closer to nature, and 
feel the play of great natural forces to which we others have 
ceased to respond.” 

“Do you think that? I have a good mind to place my 
reputation for sanity in your hands, by telling you the queerest 
story I’ll wager you ever heard.” 

“Tell on,” said the playwright. ‘‘ Weare noneof us sane; 
the sanest is he who knows this.” 

As he spoke there sounded on the road which rounded the 
hill-side, the creak of a cart; it was drawn by a very old brown 
pony, a man walked at the head of the pony, his arm about its 
neck as though he loved it. 

“Talk of the devil!” said the doctor. ‘‘ Just look at this 
fellow when he comes near, will you? He lives away on Dart- 
moor, but in the early autumn he wanders through all the West, 
with fruit and honey-comb.” 

The playwright looked. He saw a very young man of some 
nineteen or twenty years He was of middle height and 
extraordinarily lean and lissome; he had a thin, mobile, clean- 
shaven face, light-grey eyes, and a thick mop of reddish curly 
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hair. Even as the globe of a lit lamp is chiefly seen as a medium 
for the light that shines through it, so his body was like a channel 
for some force within, that beat through it strongly. When he 
saw the doctor he gave a curious glittering smile showing very 
white teeth; he went to the back of the cart and tookouta 
basket, it had in it little wooden squares containing honey-comb ; 
he laid three squares on the stone-work at the doctor’s side. 

‘“ Want me to pay for them, Simon Carhaze?”’ said the 
doctor. 

The other laughed and shook his head ; he went back to the 
pony, who rubbed his nose against him and nibbled lovingly at 
his coat; the pair moved slowly away. 

“« An elfish-looking lad,” said the playwright. ‘‘ He has the 
queerest face I ever saw; yet I don’t know wherein its queerness 
lies, unless it is that it is a mere medium of expression, and what 
it does express I don’t know. He looks ‘an innocent,’ by which 
I don’t mean an idiot. By-the-by, there’s a great deal of 
cynicism in the popular meaning of that phrase.” 

‘* He did not look like that when I first knew him; the very 
moulding of his face has changed. You call him a lad. The 
man’s forty.” 

“What!” 

“‘That’s the hero of my queer story. When I knew him 
first he was a little older than he looks now. He was twenty- 
two, and he was a convict at a prison where I was then the 
doctor.” 

“Your story,” said the playwright, “‘ bids fair to be too 
improbable to be anything but the truth. Tell it me, I will not 
dramatise it.” 

“You couldn’t, if you tried,” said the doctor. 

Then he told the story, as much of it as he knew; but I, 
who know it better than he, will tell it here, so that those who 
read it will learn more about the giver of honey-comb than the 
playwright ever learned. Not that I shall try to explain the 
matter, nor try to find cause and reason for that which came to 
pass. The purposes served by what happened to this Simon 
Carhaze are unknown to me, even as the causes‘iin his past, which 
made so mysterious a thing possible for him, are unknown. It 
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may be that I miss the very link that might make clear the 
whole ; but by such a tale we can perceive very clearly that the 
causes of things lie beyond our ken, and all our judgments of 
men, and of the workings of those laws which our pious fore- 
fathers called “the mysterious ways of Providence” and the 
“ will of God,” are chiefly the babblings of babes in the twilight. 

Only, bearing in mind the great purity of the father and 
daughter, whose lives made of a barren spot a garden of perfec- 
tion where angels might walk unsoiled, I doubt not but that the 
marvel wrought was holy, too, and the powers which chose 
Simon Carhaze to succeed those who planted the dream-garden, 
were working in accordance with some secret law which made for 
righteousness, which judges men as they are and not as they 
seem, and makes the rain to fall and the sun to shine for all 
alike. Nor doI doubt that there be sacred places here on earth 
which cleanse the bodies and the souls of those who are ready 
to draw near to them. Doubtless, in some strange manner, 
Simon Carhaze did the work he was meant to do; though he 
went to and fro, unknowing, so far as I can judge, what that 
work was, nor that he did it at all. For there be some who 
work consciously both for good and evil, and other some who 
work with no knowledge of the thing they do; through such, it 
may be, subtle forces play. But how it came to pass that he 
was what he was, I, who know not his past, cannot say. 
This is his story. 

His mother took her own life when he was a year-old 
child; she was his father’s second wife, and for Simon, the 
child of this second marriage, his father felt an apparently 
causeless hatred. He shamefully neglected the child, giving 
him bare food and shelter, but neither tenderness nor educa- 
tion. When he died (the boy was then ten years old), he left 
him entirely dependent on his elder half-brother. If the father 
of Simon had been neglectful, the brother was actively cruel. 
His treatment of his father’s son was so severe that the neigh- 
bours said, whatever the faults of the child, it was to be con- 
demned. When the boy outgrew the age when hatred could show 
itself by blows, it took subtler, more dangerous forms. Simon 
Carhaze, owing partly to his harsh usage, loveless life and lack 
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of training, was passionate, ill-balanced, nervous, highly strung, 
and fearful. Quarrel followed quarrel between the brothers; at 
last the younger Carhaze stood in the dock, charged with the 
premeditated attempt to murder the elder, by whose death his 
father’s fortune would accrue to him. The culprit professed no 
contrition ; he said that he sought not the money, but the man’s 
life, because he hated him, and that, sooner or later, he would 
carry out his purpose. In spite of this he was recommended 
to mercy because of the notorious ill-usage of his brother, and 
the great provocation he had received. He was sentenced to a 
term of penal servitude. 

In prison rage and excitement caused him to behave like a 
lunatic ; he was insubordinate and hysterical, and consequently 
greatly increased the severity of his treatment. When a year of 
his sentence was past, he was working in a gang at some dis- 
tance from the prison; there was a thick fog. Three convicts 
escaped under cover of it; Carhaze was one of them, and it is 
here that the story begins. Two of the men were re-taken the next 
day, Carhaze was not re-captured for six months, and then he 
surrendered. 

An English June is not always warm, especially on the 
moors when the mists sweep in ghost-like from the Western sea. 
When the mist was blown away by the dawn-wind of the second 
day, Simon Carhaze was lying dead-beat in the heather, stiff, 
wet, cold, and half starved. He lay concealed all day, and then, 
cramped, and sick with hunger and fatigue, he stole out in the 
half-dark of a summer night. He came to a narrow goyal where 
the heather ceased and woods began, woods through which 
ran a stream, and a narrow cart-track. It was an eery place; 
strange shivers of sound passed through it, and ghostly callings 
from the grey-green moors. Suddenly the woods ceased, and 
the stream widened into a black-brown peaty tarn, crystal-clear 
and fringed with bog-cotton and bog-myrtle. Girdled by hill 
and moor, by stream and wood, he saw a small house anda 
garden lying all alone in the stillness. 

Not so still either was the spot, for he heard the beat of a 
horse’s hoofs galloping in a green paddock, the flap of wings and 
the soft hoo-hoo of an owl, a faint, fragile tinkle of music, a 
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mere wraith of sound, and the low murmur of a flute-like, 
chanting voice. There was an orchard full of trees, silver-tipped 
by the rising moon, a cob-walled garden full of flowers and 
promise of much fruit, a smooth stretch of fine thyme-grown turf 
on which were ranged hive upon hive of bees, droning softly and 
sleepily within their hives—and amongst the hives, with wild 
rabbits skipping and feeding round her feet, a woman standing 
all alone, singing softly in time to the faint tinkle of the music. 
She was dressed in a loose gown of grey, over her hair was laid 
a little kerchief of black lace, tied beneath her chin; on her 
hand, with which she beat time, was a ring with a stone in it 
that changed colour. As she turned her head he saw her hair 
was snow-white. She was old, though lithe and upright still; 
her face was worn and lined, her skin fine and delicate, in colour 
like old ivory; her eyes were pure pale blue, full, clear, and yet 
misty, as though their clearness were veiled a little; they were 
the eyes of a wise child. The stream and a little bridge were 
between her and Carhaze. 

Now to do the man justice he did not wish to hurt her; but 
he had the thought of frightening her, and forcing from her food, 
clothes,and money. Once a sinner went to a saint and wept 
over his sins and the evil-mindedness of his enemy who oppressed 
him. ‘ My son,” said the saint, “think no more of your sins, 
nor of your oppressions; but keep in mind your virtues, and those 
of your enemy, as they lie unseen and waiting for you in the 
Thought of God.” Now Simon Carhaze was beginning habitually 
to think of himself as a criminal; and therefore things were 
rapidly becoming possible to him which were formerly impossible. 
He stepped on to the bridge so that she could see him and the 
clothes he wore, which stamped him as one to be despised and 
feared. She looked at him, but did not cease her song. The 
rabbits did not run away ; they sat upon their haunches and looked 
at him too. He began to reflect that her composure must mean 
able-bodied men, dogs, and guns within the open door of the 
house. He changed his intention and threw himself upon her 
mercy, pleading piteously that he was hungry, ice-cold, foot-sore, 
ill. 

Come in, then,” she said quietly. He crossed the bridge, 
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the rabbits went on feeding, the music ceased ; he felt a trickle as 
of cold water down his spine. She entered the house, and lit a 
little silver lamp. A peat fire burned on the open hearth; the 
floor was strewn with green rushes and bog-myrtle boughs, bitter- 
sweet when the feet pressed them. There were two doorways 
leading from the room, with white swaying curtains before them 
instead of doors. She threw peats on the fire and it blazed up. 
He sat before the blaze and began to warm his hands. She went 
to and fro and brought him food. While he ate she sat by the 
fire and hummed softly to herself. When he had finished he asked 
her to give him clothes. 

“‘T am very sorry,” she said seriously. ‘‘ But you could not 
wear mine, could you?” 

He suggested that if she had male relatives 

“No man has lived here since my father died in that room to 
the right. No man has been here since, till you came. I was 
twenty when he died. I am sixtynow. All his clothes I gave to 
poor people.” 

‘* Are you here alone then?” said Carhaze. 

“You would say so. No man is here, save you; no woman 
save myself. No one comes here unless the People of the Moor 
choose they shall come. My father built this house and planted 
this garden where they bade him; he gave it to me, charging me 
to live here, and never barter it for money. When I needed it 
no more, I was to give it away; he thought I should be shown 
the fit person for that gift, at the appointed hour. It is in my 
mind that it is to you I shall give it. But not yet.” 

Carhaze perceived she was mad. 

“‘ If you cannot give me clothes,”’ he said, ‘‘ you can perhaps 
give me money. 

“TI can do that,” she replied. ‘‘See!’’ She opened a 
press, and took out a box, in it was money—gold—perhaps 
£50. 

“‘T draw money once in two years from the Bank in Ply- 
mouth,” she said. ‘And I keep it here till it is gone. How 
much should you like?” 

* Will you give me five pounds?” 

She counted it, then she threw it back. 
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“To-morrow,”’ she said. ‘‘ To-night you will stay here. 
You are very tired; I can see that.” 

A sudden terror seized him; it showed itself in an attempt 
to frighten her. He sprang up, and grasped the box on which 
her hand rested. 

“Woman,” he cried, ‘‘who are you? I thought you were 
mad; but if you live here alone, and control your money as you 
choose, you can’t be a lunatic. Do you not see that I am an 
escaped convict? I may bea reprieved murderer, or a thief, or 
both. I tried to kill a man, and I shall kill him yet. You show 
me this money; you tell me you are alone here; you ask me to 
stay the night. Are you notafraid of me? If you are not afraid, 
why are you not so?” 

The pity in her eyes might have touched him, but when he 
saw it blended with mirth he was afraid. 

** My dear,” she said, gravely and tenderly, but with a little 
humorous twang in her voice, and a smile at the start with which 
he heard the words, ‘‘ You are much more afraid of methan Iam 
of you.” 

He dropped on a chair and wiped his brow. 

‘That is true,” he said, huskily. ‘I am afraid of the place. 
I think I’m going mad.” 

** Are you too much afraid to sleep here?” 

He looked at her, growing whiter and more white. After a 
pause, he said: “‘ No!” 

She flung back the white curtain to the right; he saw a little 
moonlit room, with open windows, and the shadow of the honey- 
suckle flecking the floor. There was a bed in the room, and a 
case of sombre-looking ancient books. She put the box of money 
in the press and took out snow-white sheets of fine linen. 

“ These I spun myself,’”’ said she. She made up the bed; 
she went into the garden and came back with rose branches and 
sweetbriar boughs, with arms full of gilly-flowers and pinks, till 
the air was full of delicate perfume. 

“No one has slept there since my father died,” she said. 
‘ But the room is neither cold nor damp. There is your bed. 
Good-night.” 

She blew out the lamp, and pushed aside the left-hand curtain. 
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** You—you have left the house-door open,”’ he faltered. 

“Yes. Shall you be cold?” 

‘Do you not bolt your doors at night?” 

“There are no bolts to draw in my house,” she answered. 
‘“‘ Nor, as you see, any entrance save one.” 

She dropped the curtain between them, and he heard from 
her room a fine faint music. His heart within him turned to 
water; he went into the moonlit perfumed chamber she had 
prepared for him, and lay down, shuddering. The music ceased ; 
the silence grew ; he thought a sudden shock of light, other than 
the moon-shimmer, swept through the house; the air grew so 
delicate and pure he could hardly breathe. He could not bear 
it; he leaped up, half sobbing, half cursing the place he feared ; 
he thought he would steal the money and creep back to the moor. 
He drew near the press and stopped; he could not reach it; a 
strong gentle force pushed him back. He crept to the bed, 
shivering ; and presently he fell asleep. When he woke it was 
broad day; the sun was shining, and the birds calling. He rose, 
the house was empty, the garden was empty save for the birds 
and the wheeling bees; the pony was not in the paddock. His 
heart stood still, he had been a fool, she was gone to betray him. 
Still, though he feared re-capture, he lingered. Presently he saw 
a little cart coming along the track; he hid in the bushes and 
watched; his hostess was in it, and when he saw her he came 
out, half ashamed of his suspicion. 

‘TI went at daybreak to the town,” she said. ‘‘I went to 
get you clothes. You asked for new clothes. It is an evil thing 
to refusea guest. I hope these will fit you.” 

He murmured something concerning his gratitude. 

‘“‘Take them,” she said; and he took them. She looked at 
him. 

‘“Poor boy,” she said, ‘‘ How tired you look; how worn 
and haggard and afraid. You should bathe in my stream here.” 
‘‘ May I unharness the pony for you?”’ he said meekly. 

She nodded, and went into the house. He unharnessed the 
pony, then he went to the dark clear tarn and bathed as she had 
bidden him; that water was unlike any other; for awhile it 
seemed to wash away the darkness of evil memory. He put on 
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the clothes she had brought him, and he hid the others in the 
earth and forgot them. Then he went to the house; she met 
him on the threshold, and laid her ivory smooth hands on his 
shoulders. 

** Do you wish to go?” shesaid. ‘‘Or will you stay?” 

‘* Stay—for how long ?”’ 

“As long as you please—a day—a week—a life—no one 
brings you here, nor sends you away, but yourself. Should you 
like to stay ?”’ 

He gasped with longing; for the spell of the place had 
gripped him. 

“J should be taken,” he faltered. ‘‘Itis near the—the—the 
~ prison.” 

“No one finds their way here,” she answered serenely, 
‘until they are meant to find it. You might work here in my 
garden from now till Doomsday and no one would see you, unless 
they meant you to be seen.” 

““Who—are—they ?” he faltered. 

‘The People of the Moor,” she answered. ‘‘ There are 
hosts of them, great and small, wise and unwise, each one versed 
in things hidden from all men save those they love.” 

He was silent. Since he had bathed and changed the fashion 
of his garments he was not afraid; but he was beginning to be 
ashamed. When he spoke there were tears in his eyes; and he 
said: 

*T cannot stay unless—I tell you.” 

“‘ Tell, then,” she answered, asa mother to her child. He knelt 
at her feet and told her many things he scarcely understood; hetold 
such of his past as he knew; how he had hated his brother, and 
how, as bya miracle, that hate was dead for ever more; he told her 
how he had feared, how he had tried to rob her, how he had sus- 
pected her of betraying him. When he ceased, she stooped and 
kissed his forehead, and he knew he might stay. That night he 
saw a girdle of flickering flame ringing the house, the garden, and 
the tarn; and in the flame were strange forms and many voices 
chanting a portion of some great melody. 

After this he dwelt quietly in the place, he helped the flowers 
and fruit to grow, and noted the cry of the birds; he set a pan 
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of milk nightly out 0’ doors for the lesser People of the Moor, 
took honey-comb at the appointed time, and learned how to deal 
with swarming bees. One day in the winter, when the frost 
bound all waters save the tarn, he found the woman who had 
bidden him stay, lying on the hearth; her heart beat a little, but 
very faintly, and her eyes were closed. He could not rouse her ; 
he laid her on her bed, and stood beside her, shivering. He 
saw that if he did the thing he ought, he should leave the garden 
of dream and go back to the world where he should be punished 
for his sin; he should seek for her a doctor to tend her, and the 
nearest doctor was at the prison. Now the man was changed 
soul and body in the time he had spent in the garden; therefore 
his soul sickened and his body shuddered at the thought of re- 
turning to that from which he had escaped; to a world that, 
formerly harsh enough, would now, by means of his greater 
sensitiveness, be tenfold harder to bear. At last he stooped and 
kissed her softly on brow and eyes, then he went forth, sped to 
the prison and surrendered ; praying that help might be sent to 
her. The doctor went to seek the place; the People of the Moor 
suffered him to find it, andin it he saw nothing extraordinary, 
save that the tarn was unfrozen, which he attributed to the 
bubbling of springs at the bottom. 

The next day he saw the surrendered prisoner, who was 
very quiet, meek, and gentle of bearing; the doctor told him 
that the woman for whose sake he surrendered was well; she told 
the doctor that when she desired to do so she fell into trance ; 
her soul parted from her body, went a-wandering at its pleasure. 
“‘ She is subject to fits,” said the doctor. ‘‘ She is neurotic, and 
probably anzemic.” 

Carhaze, who realised that he had brought upon himself a 
needless pain, said nothing. The next morning he was found in 
his cell, stiff and pulseless, save for a faint fluttering of the heart; 
he was taken to the infirmary and there he lay during a day and 
a night. At the end of that time, just at dawn he shivered, 
opened his eyes, talked at random of things unknown to his 
watchers, and sat up, apparently quite well. 

Soon afterwards two rumours spread among the warders ; 
one, that Carhaze (he was a number, not a name, in the prison) 
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was insane; the other, that his cell was haunted. He was not only 
changed in manners but the fashion of his face was altered; it 
had a look of youth upon it, like one immortal, untouched by 
time ; he was observed to look at and listen to sights and sounds 
unseen and unheard by others. When he was questioned by the 
doctor and the chaplain he would not answer with precision, 
though he was gentle and deferential to his questioners. In his 
cell there was oftentimes the scent of wild thyme, the perfume 
of roses, of white lilies, and lavender, of gilly-flowers, pinks, and 
honeysuckle, and the smell of honied heather. The drone of bees 
was there, the call of birds, the bubble of a stream, the murmur 
of soft voices, and the tinkle of faint music, like the wraith of 
sweetest sound. 

Once when he fell, as at times he did, into what the doctor 
called ‘‘a cataleptic condition,” a younger warder, a Highlander 
from the Lewis, saw a strange thing that made him treat his 
prisoner with deference and fear. For while Carhaze lay rigid 
and unconscious through a day and a night, ever the limit of his 
trance, this warder saw him coming across the purple moors— 
free—and with him was a man, round whom shone a light; this 
man wore a green mantle, clasped with gold, anda torque of gold 
about his neck; his feet were bare, and lighted the ground round 
about them; in his hand wasa bough covered with blossoms like 
blackthorn ; beside him was a woman, no longer young, but fair 
with the beauty of the old, save for her eyes, which held the secret 
of eternal youth. That is the secret that eludes men here on 
earth; for they see but its shadow in the eyes of those they love, 
and shadows are fleeting, cheating those who pursue them. 

At last Simon Carhaze had endured the retribution of his 
deeds for the appointed time, and he was free in body, as he had 
in part learned to bein soul; for there are three lessons men learn 
in the Garden of Dream; one is to know, one to love, and one to 
be free, and these three, it is said, are one. In the dawning of 
the spring he went to the place guarded by the People of the Moor. 
On the bridge she who had lived there so long waited for and 
greeted him. 

‘It is known to you,” she said, ‘‘that it is you who must 
live here when I am gone. Now I surrender to you what I had 
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of my father; to-morrow I shall go away. Keep the door un- 
bolted, and the gold unguarded; you must never fear any who 
come here; I will tell you what till now I have not told. There 
is but one who can at any time come hither, and you must never 
be dismayed by the fashion of his garments. You must tend the 
flowers, and dig around the trees, and gather the honey ; only take 
heed you do not sell this fruit, nor this honey, but give it freely 
to those who prize it.” 

Then she kissed him joyfully, and made to him a deed of 
gift of all she had, and placed the ring she wore on his finger ; 
next morning he found her lying dead upon her bed, with pink 
and white petals from the blossoming fruit trees strewn about 
her. 

Now this strange story is partly true and partly false. That 
which is false is like the glancing bubbles blown bya child at play ; 
that is which truth is a twofold truth, the truth of waking and the 
truth of dreaming ; wise folk say that truth is one and not to be 
divided ; doubtless we shall see this when we pass beyond waking 
and beyond dreaming. The waking truth was told by the 
doctor to the playwright. It is a portion of the dream-truth 
which I have tried to tell here. 


MICHAEL WoobD. 


ATLANTIS 


TuaT such and so great an island formerly existed is recorded by 
some of the historians who have treated of the concerns of the out- 
ward sea. For they say that in their times there were seven islands 
situated in that sea which were sacred to Persephone, and three 
others of an immense magnitude, one of which was consecrated to 
Pluto, another to Ammon, and that which was situated between them 
to Poseidon. . . . . The inhabitants of this island preserved a 
tradition handed down from their ancestors, concerning the existence 
of the Atlantic island of a prodigious magnitude, which had really 
existed in those seas, and which during a long period of time, governed 
all the islands in the Atlantic ocean. Suchis the relation of Marcellus 
in his Ethiopian history.—Procius, Com, in Timeum, 
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THE ROOT OF RELIGION 


THERE is a strong and growing opinion that if we are to discover 
the root of religion we must seek it in the emotions and not in 
the reason. Whatever truth there may be in this persuasion, it 
is certainly not the whole truth, unless by religion we mean 
simply “‘cult.” As a matter of fact, however, there is no agree- 
ment as to the meaning of the term religion; philology will 
not help us, and the various religionists for the most part so 
define the essence of their faith that they seem to take the 
greatest delight in making it as different as possible from all 
other forms of faith. 

We look for the true ideals of the chief forms of religion on 
this planet in the highest pronouncements of the greatest teachers 
of religion. We seek them in the Vidya of the Rishis, in the 
Dharma of the Buddha, in the Gospel, the Gnosis, of the Christ. 
Here we shall find, if anywhere, the root of religion in the best 
sense of the word; but if we seek to find the origin of the various 
cults in the Vidya or the Dharma or the Gnosis, we shall toa 
large extent be disappointed in our search. In these highest 
manifestations of religion we shall find what the religions ought to 
be, not what they areas cults. Sothen, even if we grant that the 
roots of cult are to be found for the most part in the emotion 
and not in the reason, we hesitate to make such an assertion about 
religion itself in its highest sense, for we are not so foolish as to 
beg the question by defining reason as an inferior something. 

It is assumed that if religion were a question of reason, then 
a man could be argued into faith—but faith in what ? Faith in 
some particular form of religion, is the answer such an assump- 
tion must have in mind. But reason shows that forms are 
impermanent, are only temporary vehicles, are non-essentials. 
Is reason then to be eliminated from religion, when by its means 
the life and light of greater things are allowed fuller manifesta- 
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tion? But it is said that reason can only remove error; it can 
give us no new light. To this we readily assent if it be allowed 
that the light is always shining, and that all we have to dois to 
remove the error that clouds the windows of the soul—head and 
heart, not head alone or heart alone. And if we cannot rightly 
say that reason gives new light, are we any nearer the truth in 
asserting that emotion gives new light. ‘‘ Work out your own 
salvation . . for know that it is God working in you”— 
wrote Saul of Tarsus. The light is there; what we have to do 
is to purify ourselves. 

We are not asserting that this or that is the whole truth of 
the matter; we are simply asking for a just appreciation of all 
the facts. Totake one instance out of a number from the history 
of religion, let us turn to the faith of the Hermetic mystics two 
thousand years ago. For them the real immortal essence in us 
was the logos, the reason. This alone was worthy of the 
name of “man.” It alone was worthy of deathlessness; it 
alone was the ‘‘ light spark’ from the Sun of Righteousness, the 
Light-source of our whole economy. Therefore the highest cult 
for them consisted in rational (Jogic) praises, and rational 
sacrifices. Was then the root of their religion to be sought for in 
the emotions alone? Is the energy of the reason to be confined 
to those things alone which we can prove to the satisfaction of 
all men as they are,—when the generality of us are such a mixture 
of irrationality that the spark burns very low within us? 

Is it reasonable, think you, to force all men to hold the same 
form of faith, when this same reason of ours, in the Hermetic 
sense, tells us that religion is life, not form? Thus, when we 
meet with the argument that religion is not a matter of reason, 
for then it would be possible to convince men of the truth of 
some particular religion, we at once perceive the fallacy, and 
reason itself tells us that a form of religion has been confounded 
with the eternal idea—religion itself. No reason will ever con- 
vince us that some special form of religion is the only truth. All 
we can say is: I like this best, it suits me best at my present 
stage of evolution. 

Now all of this is very old news to our readers; it is one of 
the essentials of Theosophic thought. The truth of religion, of 
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any religion, must consist in its ability to advance our evolution, 
to purify us if you will, to remove our ignorance if you prefer it, 
to save us from sin, if that pleases you better. 

Religion for most of our readers is helpful for them only 
when it touches on the domain of Theosophy; that is to say, 
when it begins to cease to be a thing apart, shut off from science 
and philosophy. Theosophy for us begins only when the three 
are in conscious union. It is only when seated on this unshake- 
able tripod that the seer of wisdom can receive the divine afflatus. 
Our interest in religion is when it begins to blend with its 
consubstantial hypostases, not in it in its separation from them. 
Religion, philosophy or science, when separate, are imperfections 
“‘ without the pleréma,” they are inchoate abortional essences, 
impermanent, subject to decay and death. Religion apart is as 
the “‘abortion” of Gnostic tradition; its co-partners, ‘“‘ the 
Christ and Holy Spirit,” must fashion it into perfection and 
supply it with wings to soar again into the Fullness, and this 
Christ and Holy Spirit are, in the case of religion, represented 
here below or ‘‘ without” as the science and philosophy which 
we know; but “‘ within’ or “‘ above’’ all three are co-emanations 
of the Wisdom. So too with science alone, or philosophy alone ; 
apart they are abortions, united with their co-essences they are 
Divine perfections of light and life. 

If then, the highest forms of prayer and praise, known to the 
Theosophic pupils of the schools of Thrice-greatest Hermes, 
were rational, the offerings of their reason, of the divine part in 
them, may we not say that the setting of reason over against 
emotion as a thing apart, is not a necessity, but a convenience, 
that reason and emotion may join hand in hand, that in brief 
there are rational emotions? The Logos of God, according to 
these lovers of Wisdom, manifests as Light and Life, and the 
logos of man is kin to Him, His son. Light and life are rational 
in this ‘‘man,” reason and emotion, knowledge and love, the 
twin emanations of Wisdom. 

From this lofty standpoint, then, the majority of men are 
irrational, they are the ‘“ dead,”’ for the Christ has not yet begun 
to be consciously formed in their hearts, and therefore the 
majority of cults are irrational, and we may perhaps rightly seek 
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the roots of such religions in emotion alone; but even so it will 
be found very difficult to be sure of our values, for man is so 
complex, so strange a mixture, that it is impossible for any but 
a Master to see into the depths of his heart. In any case a 
thoughtful man will feel no great confidence in dogmatising 
about religion, and certainly will not be satisfied with hasty 
generalisations, or impatient declarations, which are interesting 
as the public confession of the writer about himself rather than 
a contribution to the science of religion. 

If it be true that you cannot reason (not argue, which is a very 
different thing) a man into a belief (which I strongly doubt), you 
certainly can reason a man out of one, and not only so, but you 
can reason yourself out of it. Now most of the members of 
the Theosophical Society in the West have reasoned them- 
selves out of the forms of religion they were taught in their 
childhood. They found them unsatisfactory, and looked for 
something wider and loftier, something more reasonable. This 
they found in those grand ideas and ideals which lie at the 
heart of all the great world-faiths, in that region of thought and 
aspiration where unity begins to overcome difference. To all 
such the record of the journey of a fellow traveller must be 
of interest, and such a record we have in Mr. H. Fielding’s 
The Hearts of Men (London: Hurst and Blackett; 1901, price 
10s. 6d.). 

Mr. Fielding is already known to many of our readers by 
his charming work on the Burmese Buddhists—The Soul of a 
People. It was a work of remarkable sympathy and charm; Mr. 
Fielding threw himself as a lover into all the better moods of the 
Burman, had eyes only for his virtues, was blind to his vices. 
Such a writer indubitably had sympathy, im one sense of the word 
at any rate, and further he had a most pleasing style. It was 
natural, then, that we should turn to his new volume with pleasant 
anticipations. He would, we felt confident, make the best of things, 
and with so vast a subject as religion in general—for this is the 
burden of Mr. Fielding’s new book—would produce something 
of great beauty. But truth to say, Mr. Fielding has made much 
more of the Burman than he has out of the whole field of the 
world’s worshippers with its hundreds of thousands of souls more 
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highly advanced (in every probability) than anything Burma can 
to-day produce. This, however, was perhaps to be expected, 
for who but a Master can really see into the hearts of men and 
assign the just value to their faith? 

Mr. Fielding will have it that the creeds all proceed from 
the head, while religion comes from the heart. The creeds 
are attempts to explain the feelings and emotions of the 
heart; but in no case do they really explain them, they all fall 
short. This generalisation must depend upon what we mean by 
‘“‘head”’ and “heart.” It is a familiar fact to students of the 
history of religion that while many men are worse than their 
creeds, many, on the contrary, are better than their formulated 
beliefs. Of the latter class some are better than their creeds by 
means of the “ head,’’ some by means of the “ heart ’’—or to use 
the nomenclature of our Hermetic philosophers, some by the light 
of reason, some by the life of this same reason. It is of course a 
pure begging of the question to use the term “ heart’ simply for 
the purified heart, and the term ‘‘head”’ solely for the unen- 
lightened argumentative faculty. There are cases in which the 
head has taken the lead in an advance to higher things and the 
heart has followed, changing conviction into will ; there are cases 
in which the heart has been leader and the head has been con- 
strained to obey. The twain are co-partners, a syzygy. We 
dare not follow the heart alone as an infallible guide, for the 
hearts of men are ofttimes very evil; we dare not follow the head 
alone as an inerrant leader, for the minds of men are ofttimes 
overcome with doubt. The reason, the divine spark within us, 
faces two ways, one countenance looks without, the other gazes 
within. One endeavours to order the chaos of phenomena, the 
other contemplates the cosmos of noumena; but they are the 
faces of one being, the son of the King. 

Mr. Fielding is of opinion that we shall, for instance, learn 
more of the faith of Islam by kneeling in sympathy with a pious 
Moslem in prayer, than from any reading of the Koran or study 
of the multitudinous literature of the saints of Mohammedanism. 
In brief, it would appear, that by a sympathetic participation in 
the cult we shall learn more of the real life of a faith than by a 
study of the records of the thought of the most highly developed 
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souls who have been born into that form of religion. I very much 
doubt the truth of this assertion ; it argues a very limited mean- 
ing for the term sympathy. The scriptures of the nations are for 
the most part the highest product of those who passed their whole 
life not only in the outer cult of their faith, but also in the inner 
life of their religion, and it is as high and useful an employment 
of our sympathy, to put ourselves in contact with their thought- 
sphere as to follow with respect and co-feeling the fervid prayers 
of the general worshipper. 

Indeed Mr. Fielding throughout shows that he has studied 
the world-scriptures only superficially; they are not to be so 
easily swept aside, and though we have every respect, say, for the 
earnest prayers ofa Salvation Army “‘ captain,” we should hardly 
imagine that by putting ourselves into sympathetic vibration 
with him, we should sense the true scope of the Gnosis of the 
Christ. It may be because our author has not been able to put 
himself alongside the ‘‘ praying-carpet ”’ of a Theosophist that he 
displays such utter ignorance of our endeavour; but we can 
easily forgive him this when we find him at the end of his book 
proclaiming exactly the same ideal which we have preached for 
upwards of a quarter of a century. It matters less to us that Mr. 
Fielding should have no sympathy for his Theosophic brother 
pilgrims than that we should have no sympathy for him and his 
work. We have every sympathy for him, for we know weare 
faring upon the self-same road; but we have sympathy also for 
the theologians and scientists and philosophers. They sing their 
song as well as the devotee. Our sympathy we desire to expand 
to all that lives and breathes, to deniers as well as to affirmers, 
to pessimists as well as to optimists, to heads as well as to hearts. 
For with Mr. Fielding we believe in that Voice of the Silence, 
which is Wisdom. As he says: 

‘‘No matter where you go, no matter what the faith is called 
[ay even atheism, we may add], if you have the hearing ear, if your 
heart is in unison with the heart of the world, you will hear always 
the same song. Far down below the noises of the warring creeds, 
the clash of words and forms, the differences of peoples, of 
climes, of civilisations, of ideals, far down below all this lies that 
which you would hear. I know not what you would call it, may 
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be it is the voice of God telling us for ever the secret of the world, 
but in unknown tongue. For me it is like the unceasing surge 
of ashoreless sea answering to the night, a melody beyond words. 

‘“‘ The creeds and faiths are words that men have set to that 
melody ; they are the interpretations of that wordless song. Each 
is true to him whom it suits. Every nation has translated it 
into his own tongue. But never forget that these are your own 
interpretations. Whatever your faith may be, you have no 
monopoly of religion. I confess that, to me, there is nothing so 
repellent as the hate of faith for faith. To hear their professors 
malign and abuse each other, as if each had the monopoly of 
truth, is terrible. It is as a strife in families, where brother is 
killing brother, and the younger trying to disinherit the elder. 
I doubt if in all this warfare they can listen for the voice that is 
for ever telling the secret of the world. Whence came all the 
faiths but from that inexplicable feeling of the heart, that surges 
and swells, arising we know not whence? If you would malign 
another’s faith, remember your own. If you cannot understand 
his belief stop and consider. Can you understand your own? 
Do you know whence came these emotions that have risen and 
made your faith ?”’ 

Theosophists of every line of descent will have no difficulty 
in answering that the best in religion comes indubitably from the 
Wisdom, that indeed the living roots of all genuine faith in 
human divinity and divine humanity are planted above; they 
are the roots of that mystic Ever-living Banyan Tree, the fabled 
Ashvatta, whose roots are above and whose branches are below. 
And the best in religion, the true God-given Credo of the Wis- 
dom, acceptable to not only the heart but also the head, not 
only to the emotions but also to the intellect, finds echo in yet 
another listening soul when Mr. Fielding closes his book with 
the words : 

“The faiths are all brothers, all born of the same mystery. 
There are older and younger, stronger and weaker, some babble 
in strange tongues may be, different from your finer speech. But 
what of that? Are they the less children of the Great Father 
for that? Surely if there be the unforgivable offence, the sin 
against the Holy Ghost, it is this, to deny the truth that lies in 
all the faiths?” G. R. S, Mzap. 
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THE WAY OF LIFE 


Most of us have heard a good deal about ‘‘ living the life’’; 
some of us now and again speak or write about it ; some also, 
nay, many let us hope, do try to make the phrase a reality in 
themselves. So what follows will seem old and familiar perhaps, 
or even hardly worth the saying, while not a few assuredly will 
feel that it does not apply to them. For such, however, these 
lines are not intended. Indeed they are not ‘‘intended” for 
anyone in particular, far less directed against anybody or any- 
thing. They are simply familiar thoughts which may interest 
some who have felt or thought likewise. So let each assimilate or 
reject, welcome or pass them by—with a smile let us hope at any 
rate. 

I asked myself once: Am J “‘ living the life” ? Well yes, 
I am at least trying to; I attend all lectures and meetings with 
regularity, even at not inconsiderable inconvenience or cost; I 
am fairly well up at least in the literature, I read (and buy) all 
the new Theosophical works, I give what I can afford, often deny- 
ing my own wishes and comfort to be able to do so with justice. 
I believe firmly in the teaching, and am conscious of a warm 
feeling of devotion and loyalty to the great Teachers and to 
those through whom They have given forth so much that I prize 
and value above all things. I strive in action to be kindly and 
gentle, unselfish and helpful to others; to live purely, think 
truly, and speak gently. The control of my thoughts, the train- 
ing of attention, the watchfulness over passion and desire, 
absorb my most earnest efforts and energies. Meditation, self- 
examination, I do not neglect; nor am I careless of duty. Oh 
yes, I am honestly striving to “live the life.” And I turned 
from my own heart to set about some work that was waiting to 
be done. 

But one day I realised that I was very tired; tired inside, 
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as it were, not in body merely. Striving to throw off this weari- 
ness, it seerned to grow heavier and I caught myself growing 
irritable, taking unkindly views of things and people, more ready 
than used to be the case to find fault and criticise. So I tried to 
watch myself more closely than ever, and strove even more 
strenuously to “live the life.”” But doing so seemed to grow 
harder and harder ; interest in work, in reading, in study of 
things Theosophical seemed to grow weaker and fainter; life, 
energy, devotion, alike seemed to faint and die away. 

I went to one wiser than myself and asked what it all meant. 
In reply I was told—what I knew already—of the great law of the 
tide of Life, of its unceasing ebb and flow and of the ‘‘ pledge- 
fever ’’ which attacks those who seek the Path. Looking back I 
saw that these things were indeed true and that already in the 
past I had traversed such cyclic alternations. Andso I waitedin 
confident hope for the tide to turn. In due time it did turn. 
Thus again and again the wave rose and fell. 

But as experience grew and widened, as I studied and watched 
the life, and the lives around me, as I entered into, and under- 
stood more of the records left behind them by men of every age 
and clime and nation who have trodden this road, a doubt began 
to rise in my heart, a question in my mind. Was indeed all this 
doing and striving, this working and watching, in very truth 
‘living the life’”’ in its fullest and deepest sense? 

Some I met and knew, as man knows, who seemed far less 
absorbed in all these things than myself, whose lives seemed out- 
wardly but little different, if at all, from the life of those who live 
as do most other people, and yet in them I could feel the steady 
glow of that deeper life which I sought and craved so keenly. 
And I stood perplexed and doubtful. 

Under multitudinous forms, my heart seemed to feel the 
pulsing of the life sought ; but each creed and faith said: ‘‘This 
is the life—mot that. Lo! here is the action, this the conduct, such 
the discipline which is the life—therefore follow me.” But they 
all differed; some seemed in contradiction one with another, 
many excluded many. And I was the more perplexed. 

In vain I tried to sift out and select; to combine and fuse 
together into a whole such manifold diversity. Always there was 
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something left outside, some apparently irreconcilable divergence, 
some pulse of the life I could feel in a form I could not harmonise 
or unite with others into an ordered synthesis. And stronger and 
ever stronger grew the feeling, clearer and clearer the perception 
that I was indeed “‘ living a life’’—but only one among many— 
not ‘living the life”; for so much that seemed essential was 
omitted, so much that ought to be done, left undone. And my 
heart grew sore and weary at the thought of the endless extent 
of the search, the feebleness and futility of the effort contrasted 
with what all these multitudinous forms demanded of one who 
would ‘live the life.’’ 

One day I was reading about the ‘‘ buddhic plane,” and the 
characteristics of consciousness in that state of being; where it 
was stated that there the consciousness was united with the 
‘‘life”’ instead of with the ‘‘ form.” For an instant there was 
clearness. I seemed to grasp and understand in feeling some 
light of truth that made plain the meaning of it all. Rejoicing, 
I set to work, hoping to register and crystallise that moment of 
insight. But having done so, I found, after a time, that I had 
produced—merely one more form, far less even of the living 
whole than others. But I remembered that what I had felt in 
understanding was the coherence and living unity of all these 
many forms. So I began to ask myself: Why, having once 
perceived, cannot I make plain, obvious and therefore “real,” as 
men say, this that I have experienced. And then I recollected 
that the creator of forms is the mind, that the essential nature of 
intellect, even of abstract intellect, is to distinguish, to separate, 
to set over against or alongside each other, that in short the 
intellect (manas) is the source and origin of diversity. Each and 
every system of philosophy leads ultimately to contradictions 
intellectually insoluble—because they are the creations of the 
intellect itself, and therefore are involved in the very fabric and 
structure of all intellectual processes. Thus, in every field sub- 
mitted to the work of the mind, these irreconcilable divergencies 
must needs come to light sooner or later, and so it must needs 
be in every region and domain wherein are forms, the creations 
of the mind and intellect, and therefore one and all bearing its 
indelible birthmark. 
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Therefore had all my efforts been in vain—so far as formu- 
lated result went. For the very act of formulation, or as one 
might say clear statement, was itself but the creation by the mind 
of a form, in itself a limitation and a distinction, which when 
rendered into words, even could that rendering be perfect, would 
still remain a child of mind and therefore in its inner nature 
divided against itself. True, indeed, that intellect syntheticises as 
well as divides, but its syntheses are of forms, its own creations, 
not of the living, pulsing life. 

But will not Art give what intellect fails to attain? At the 
least it seems to come nearer the goal, for in the highest Art is a 
peace, a harmony, a unity, which gives a satisfaction, a sense of 
living wholeness, that is lacking to the intellect. And therein 
lies the supreme glory and achievement of perfect Art. But, 
though the life shines through, making itself felt and realised, 
the form seems predominant, even in music, the speech of the 
gods, so the mind tends to seize upon the form and too often the 
life is little felt. 

But this at least seems clear to me: to attend not to the 
form so much, but rather seek after the life henceforward. For 
to myself I seem to have been seeking after changing, shifting 
multitudinous forms and striving to live according to them—not 
to dwell in the life which alone makes them real. For though 
these forms and disciplines, these efforts and strivings, these en- 
deavours to attain purification and ensue right conduct, have 
indeed their place and necessity ; though they are invaluable, in- 
dispensable, most important, yet the living of them, or any of 
them, cannot bein truth ‘living the life’ —for they are forms, and 
to live them is to live forms, not the life. 

How then shall I set about ‘‘ living the life’? ? Shall I aban- 
don these disciplines, let myself go anyhow? Surely no! That 
cannot be the way—nor the truth, nor the life. And yet, though 
these forms have led me thus far towards the life, still I feel 
the true way has not yet been found. Whither shall I seek ? 
Wherein, essentially, consists the living of the life ? 

May it not lie in this very recognising of the life, of the 
same inner aspiration and effort, under these multitudinous forms? 
But that seems rather a knowing than a living, is outside, not in 
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the life; it lacks warmth, colour, glow, it rings somewhat hollow 
and thin; it bears not the marks of things that live, it is not 
assimilative, reproductive, vividly responsive. 

But, still, it cs nearer than any or all of those forms, those 
disciplines and rules of life, those methods and means. It seems 
at least one step nearer; for to recognise the life in and through 
its manifold forms must surely be a preliminary to living it. 
But I want more than that. And yet I cannot live out all these 
forms—they are too diverse, too conflicting, too manifold. Besides 
I do not want to live a form, but the life. 

Let me try another way. I will cease to pay attention to 
the forms themselves; I will not trouble myself with balancing 
or comparing them one with another; I will altogether put aside 
the idea that one form is, or may be, better than another; I will 
no longer strive to find or create one which shall be the best 
form among them all—I will abandon the notion that there is or 
can be any ‘ best ’’ form at all. 

Instead, I will try to open my heart and mind to the life 
itself; to enter into it, to feel and welcome its presence every- 
where, to joy and delight in its beauty and glow, to assimilate and 
reproduce it apart from all forms, disciplines and methods alike. 
For myself, I will adopt such means, methods, disciplines as I 
find quicken the glow and fervour of the life in my own mind 
and heart; chosing those which to me bring the life most fully 
and most intensely, but ever striving to enter into, to feel, to 
take up into my heart the life wherever I sense it, under what- 
ever form it encounters me. I will welcome it gladly, receive it 
willingly, open myself out to it on all sides, ever trying to find 
and feel it in new forms, to develope the sense of its presence, 
the consciousness of its glorious sweep, its mighty fulness, its 
inexhaustible variety. I will live in it and understand it, I will 
dwell in its vastness, in the mightiness of its spaces, the depths 
and heights of its pervading presence. For I think, I see, and 
feel, that it is narrowness of sympathy as well as limitation of 
mind, the fear of its vastness, the shrinking back from its multi- 
tudinous infinitude, which shuts me out from the life I seek and 
keeps me clinging to the forms in which I find no peace. 


WILLIAM TRISTRAMSON. 
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THERE are few principles more important than the one which 
Oliver Wendell Holmes has so neatly expressed in his medical 
language, that in undertaking to expound the Truth, all that 
Smith or Jones can do is to give us, not the Truth itself, but the 
Smithate or Brownate of Truth. In other words, when even the 
highest and most clear-sighted of us beholds the Truth, its work- 
ing upon him is not that of an image which he can reflect, wholly 
or partially as the case may be, but a chemical combination with 
the elements of his own being. All that he can show to others 
is the “‘ precipitate’ of this action ; and the very same pure Truth 
will come out red, blue, or green according to the character of 
the mind into which it has fallen. Our doctrine of vibrations 
will put this more correctly, though perhaps not so strikingly. 
Not the greatest of writers or speakers—nay, not even the 
greatest of thinkers—can ever hope to give out the Truth; only 
that portion which he himself has absorbed and digested and of 
which he has made fis Truth. He can show to others what 
seems to him the foundation of his spiritual life, the principle 
which, for him, clears up all the puzzles of the world about him ; 
he can work out its consequences, its results, on his view of 
the world’s history and its present condition. But what he cannot 
do, if he has learned wisdom, is to put this forth as a Gospel, to 
be believed by others under pain of damnation, temporal or 
eternal. He will understand that no other man’s elements are 
combined precisely like his own, and that in the presence of 
Truth the ‘“ reaction ”’ (as the chemists say) must always be more 
or less different. In many cases this difference is so great that 
what is Ais meat will be the other man’s poison—and, contrari- 
wise, that what would poison him may very possibly be the best 
of all nutriments for the other’s soul. All he can hope for is, not 
to make converts to his own view, but so to set forth what he has 
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found to help him that it may be of use to those whose constitu- 
tion is not too far removed from his own. These, his true 
“relations,” will feel in reading him, ‘‘ here is someone who has 
gone our way and can help and enlighten us’’; and, for the rest 
of the world, he has nothing to do with them nor they with him. 

This is the inner meaning of the well-worn phrase, “ The 
Society has no Creed.” It does not mean that we have nothing 
to teach—that the Society is a mere colourless association to 
which wisdom and folly, truth and error are indifferently wel- 
come, so long as they pay their fees. It means the recognition 
that the Truth we have to offer to the world will be (and should 
be) differently taken by each member, that it is not a collection 
of dogmas to be fought over, but a life—a spiritual food which 
each separate individual may take and thereby grow to the full 
strength of his own soul—his own soul with all its individual 
characteristics, good and bad, not any copy of ours. Similarly 
when we find on the cover of the REvIEWw the statement that 
‘the Editors do not hold themselves responsible for any opinions, 
whether religious, philosophical, or social, expressed in signed 
articles,” this means something widely different from the mere 
disclaimer of legal responsibility which is all the words usually 
carry. It means that everyone who has a message—who has 
learned by his own experience something which he thinks may 
help his fellows—is welcome to set it forth for the benefit of those 
to whom it may appeal; but that, on the other hand, it is no 
place for controversy. It was the sense of this which kept me 
silent (though as a Catholic priest I was sorely tempted to speak) 
when our friend Mr. Fullerton, in the innocence of his heart, a 
few months back trotted out his Protestantism in the REVIEW, 
supporting his position by a number of statements of Catholic 
doctrine all more or less erroneous, and some absolutely and 
obviously false. We are all certain of the perfect good faith 
with which he copied them into his article, and I judged that 
to reply would do more harm than good. There isa great deal 
in an ancient rule of the Army, that one must not fight duels in 
the presence of the enemy! 

But should we not do what we can to correct each other’s 
mistakes? Well—yes, if the matter is one which seriously in- 
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volves the spiritual life ; if we see another going wrong for want 
of a helping word ; otherwise—I think, not. The precise nature 
of the connection between the Earth, Mars, and Mercury, for 
example, is a matter with which we are not likely to he person- 
ally concerned for some millions of years to come, and may well 
be left, as the Masters leave it, as a subject of controversy for 
those who have nothing better to think about. But when those 
who have escaped from the bondage of sectarianism continue to 
drag about with them, unconsciously, fragments of their fetters 
which are an actual hindrance to their advance, I do not think 
there can be any intrusiveness in calling their attention to it and 
doing one’s best to deliver them; and it is from this point of 
view I am going to treat my subject. 

In the review of Mrs. Besant’s new book, signed with the 
well-known initials G. R. S. M., in the December number of the 
REVIEW, we have the usual view of the Protestant position, the 
view which everyone expresses without stopping to think, care- 
fully and delicately put. He says (and those who have not read 
it carefully should study the actual words, which I must here 
curtail), “‘ It will indubitably be remarked that members of the 
Roman Catholic Church will find in our colleague’s work more 
‘comfortable words’ than will the members of the vast majority 
of the Protestant churches. And here further considerations of 
great importance arise. The vast movement, of which Protestant- 
ism so called was and is one of the manifestations, is an enor- 
mously important factor in human affairs. . . Has the Christ 
not been active with them as well? And if so, is there no place 
for them in the Lesser Mysteries ?”’ 

Now I have not the smallest intention of attempting to 
anticipate Mrs. Besant’s reply to this last question; that is not 
my concern. My present point is distinctly to negative the pre- 
liminary assumption that ‘Protestantism so called was and is 
one of the manifestations of liberal thought.” From my point 
of view, Protestantism, strictly so called, was in its beginning 
and still is a reactionary force. It seems to me to be time that 
we should abandon the looseness of expression which calls 
Protestant everything which is not Catholic—should recognise 
that Protestantism is an actual existing sect with its own 
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principles, its own views, as distinct as and much more mischievous 
than the Catholic, and that our: present liberty of thought and 
conscience has been gained not by the help, but in the very teeth 
of Protestantism. Does this sound a paradox? It is only for 
want of thought. Every one who is startled by it really knows 
enough to justify my statement, but has never cared to put things 
together. In the darkest of the Dark Ages of England—the time 
of the early Georges—it was natural enough for men whose 
theology was limited to drinking to the ‘‘ Protestant succession, 
and confusion to the Pope and wooden shoes”! to take for 
granted that all good things came from Protestantism; but now 
that we have passed that Paleolithic Age it is time to reconsider 
things. 

We may begin our survey from the year A.D. 1000. As that 
year approached all thinkers united in expecting the end of the 
world, nor were they mistaken. It was the end of the long death 
struggle of the great Roman civilisation; but the death-day of 
the old was the birth-day of the new. I have often remarked, 
here and elsewhere, that the characteristic of the four following 
centuries was that Religion and the new-born Science went con- 
fidently hand in hand. Like other married folks they had from 
time to time their little quarrels. Now and then some thinker 
went a little too far and paid the natural penalty—Society in 
those days shoved out of its way rather roughly any one it con- 
sidered mischievous ;—but on the whole they agreed well enough. 
In Chaucer’s time it was a matter of course that a clerk should 
have his pleasure in his books, ‘clothed in black and red, of 
Aristotle his philosophy,” and if you wanted an Alchemist, it 
was amongst the ranks of the higher clergy you would find him. 
It is an entirely unfounded assumption that it was from the 
Church the Alchemist had to hide himself; his danger was from 
the secular Fronts-de-Bceuf who would have kept him in a dun- 
geon and drawn his teeth, or roasted him on the gridiron till he 
consented to make gold for them. Anyone who will just think 
for a moment what kind of men princes and knights were in 
those days, can hardly do anything but laugh at the sugges- 
tion that the religious aspect had much to do with their dealings 
with men of science, 
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Into this young and growing mental life came at last an en- 
tirely new influence—a sort of ‘Second Outpouring,’—the 
discovery of the Classics, which formed what we know as the 
Renaissance. Until then Science and the Church had been at 
one in the most essential point of all. To bea great Scholar, as 
to be a great Saint, a man must live altogether beyond the needs 
of the body. Browning’s ‘‘Grammarian’s Funeral ”’ does not in 
the least exaggerate the ascetic fury of one who then “ decided not 
to live but know.’”’ To one who lived thus, Theology could par- 
don a great deal ; and had Abelard not been so unlucky as to have 
been Heloise’s tutor, his speculative doctrines might have passed 
muster well enough. But with the Classics came the knowledge 
of another world, hitherto quite unknown, one in which the 
philosopher might be rich and noble, free to take his pleasure in 
life; free also to think and dream without his course being per- 
petually brought up against a ‘“‘text.”” Once more intelligent 
man took and ate the fruit of the tree, and became as God, 
knowing good and evil. The childhood of the new Western 
world was ended, and its time of puberty come; that time of trial 
of which I spoke last month. Man had gained his freedom, for 
good and for evil; his task now, by many experiments and through 
many failures and blunders, to learn to be a law unto himself. 
The ferment of the new life was working, but the new wine not 
yet made; and we cannot wonder that the old orthodoxy saw 
therein nothing but ‘ corruption.” 

So far I may have carried my readers fairly with me; but 
here comes the point. Weare all agreed that freedom of thought 
was the final result of the great movement. Now, I want you 
to stop and consider where, at the time of Luther’s advent, 
freedom of thought was to be found? There can be but one 
answer, though that will surprise those who have hitherto con- 
tented themselves with repeating the commonplaces uttered 
around them ;—at the Court of Rome! Luther himself was one 
of those unfortunates (to be met with in our own times as in every 
other) unlucky enough to have seen and loved the ascetic ideal, 
which yet was quite outside his nature; who had to go through 
endless suffering and do enormous mischief (being, as he was, a 
strong man) before he finally reached the philosophy of “ wine, 
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woman, and song” which was and had been all the time the one 
truth, for him and in that incarnation—his ‘‘ Lutherate’’ of the 
Truth, to return to our original image. Now those who know 
anything of these matters know well that there is no asceticism 
so desperate for itself, so pitiless for others, as that which has to 
struggle with this natural incapacity, not yet perhaps recognised 
as a doubt, but already dimly sensed as a “‘ temptation.” In the 
height of this struggle he goes to Rome, hoping in his provincial 
ignorance that at the centre of Christendom he will find help 
utterly and finally to murder his nature for the good of his soul. 
What does he find there? Our Protestant friends will answer 
glibly, ‘‘ Corruptions!’’ But we are philosophers, and must 
analyse. What he finds is that there (and there only) Philosophy 
has triumphed all along the line; that the Pope, the cardinals 
and all the higher clergy are themselves freethinkers, have cut 
themselves loose from all bonds of sectarianism,—in short, from 
good Catholics have become good Theosophists! True, freedom 
of thought has brought with it a considerable amount of freedom 
of life. As I have said, men had not at once learned to be a law 
unto themselves; but if any one thinks that the German princes 
who backed up Luther were seriously scandalised by what is 
to us immorality—that they fought the Catholic armies out of 
horror that priests had mistresses, not being able to have wives, 
he must be consciously shutting his eyes to what kind of people 
they were. No, the horror of Rome to Luther was that instead 
of finding help in his struggle with his nature he found established 
in full glory the human life, which was just coming into his soul 
in the shape of a conscious temptation. A northern barbarian, 
comparatively uneducated, and with no knowledge of the world, he 
could not follow his Roman superiors along the road by which 
they had already reached his final stage of ‘“‘ wine, woman, and 
song,” and he had far to wander before this was made clear to 
him. 

His movement was thus from the first a reaction against free- 
thought, the freethought which seemed to him so fraught with 
evil; this, of course, with the one natural exception which every 
one makes. In the mouth of all Reformers “‘ freedom of con- 
science’? means freedom to force everyone to think and act accord- 
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ing to my conscience. He was, asI have said, a strong man; it 
never occurred to him, as it would to us weaklings of the twentieth 
century, to go aside and work out his internal struggle in solitude 
and silence. He must fight what seemed to his artificial asceticism 
the enemy ; and he felt, quite correctly, that it was at Rome and 
under the patronage of the Pope that the new life he so feared 
had its centre. Rome was philosophising; learning that there 
was something beyond Christian dogma; a Wisdom was dawn- 
ing which was deeper and wider than Christianity, which had a 
place for Greek thought and much more besides. What was to 
come of it except evil who then could seeclearly ? Sohe fell back 
upon the universal resource of out-of-date orthodoxy ; the world 
must be forced to “stand still in the ancient ways,” and “ the 
Bible, and the Bible only ” (of all war cries the most completely 
reactionary, the motto of an earlier ‘‘ White Terror’’), became 
the religion of Protestants. The behaviour of Erasmus, who 
sums up in his own person the good and evil of the Renaissance, 
is suggestive. Welcoming everything in the new movement which 
made for life ; maliciously enjoying every attack upon the older 
and less intelligent parts of the Church, the hide-bound theo- 
logians and ignorant monks who would have found a pleasure in 
roasting jim, he yet steadfastly refused to join himself to the new 
tyranny which was replacing the old—the Reform which robbed 
and murdered, the stake which was more ready for the free- 
thinker in Geneva than in Rome itself. Under Luther and 
Calvin there was no place for the Humanist. 

Thus for several hundred years all progress was stopped 
amongst the members of the new religion, and endless disputes 
about “texts” replaced all true thought, as had happened cen- 
turies before under the Emperors at Constantinople. But this 
was not the worst. The brute force of German princes could not 
have established the Reform but for the tacit approval of all the 
unprogressive portion of the Catholics (always the majority in 
any body, Church or Nation), who hated progress—from the best 
and holiest of motives; and the success of the Reform reacted 
on the Church. The Saints triumphed, and the seeming victory 
of the Humanists ended in total discomfiture. Under the dead 
weight of the decisions of the Council of Trent, patched up under 
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the fatal idea of meeting the Reform with its own weapons, the 
life perished in the Church, as outside; and for more than two 
hundred years the history of human progress, from the religious 
side—Catholic and Protestant alike—is a total blank. 

Now the reason why I bring this up just now is this. In 
England there is at this time a crisis not unlike that of the 
Renaissance in Rome. During the last hundred years men 
have begun to wake from the blank materialistic stupidity which 
was satisfied to repeat the Thirty-Nine Articles and drink 
‘‘Church and King’’ without so much as wondering whether it 
did believe or did not. This, the condition of things about the 
year 1800, was the true result and outcome of Protestantism all 
the world over. In Germany, history has repeated itself; the 
nation has broken away entirely from its religion ; but we English 
are otherwise made. The best intelligence of the English Church 
is being set upon the work the Humanists tried to do in the six- 
teenth century; so carefully and delicately to introduce the new 
wine into the old bottles, that the bottles shall not break and the 
wine be spilt. It is a work in which they have our fullest sym- 
pathy and our heartiest good wishes. They have better prospects 
than the men of the Renaissance. They have on their side, if not 
a majority of the nation, at least a large minority, and this con- 
sisting of the best and wisest. In the march of evolution man 
has learned, better than before, to keep his own law; and their 
worst enemies have almost ceased to venture the old slander 
against the morals of those who see further and know more 
than themselves. But we may venture to express a truth which 
would not come well or wisely from their lips; the deadliest 
enemy, the biggest stumbling-block in their way is—Protes- 
tantism. The Orangemen, the Church Association, Mr. Kensit, 
are entirely in the right when they claim to be the defenders of 
Protestantism; and from its defenders we may judge what Pro- 
testantism really is, if we cannot read it in history. Now, as 
ever, it means the reaction against every symptom of growth, 
every extension of knowledge; the revolt of ignorance against 
enlightenment, the anger of the Scribes and Pharisees against 
the Christ, of negative ‘‘ goodness” against the divine Fire. And 
to this feeling everyone, consciously or unconsciously, panders, 
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who allows himself in this dawn of the twentieth century to put 
together the two words which form the title of my paper, Progress 
and Protestantism. 

Let me in conclusion remind those who may differ from me 
of my opening disclaimer of all desire to force my own view upon 
others. The truth, to me, takes the shape I have tried briefly to 
sketch. It is good for us, the apostles of progress, to know who 
are the friends and who the enemies of the movement we all 
desire. We know that, spite of all attempts, with the best of 
motives, to hold it back, the world does move, and move forwards, 
not backwards; and with this consoling conviction we may well 
agree to differ as to what is the greatest hindrance in its way. 
No religion, no nation, no man, can hope to do more than—on 
the whole, all things considered—to have done more to help than 
to hinder ; and I venture to think one may also say no one need 
fear to have done less. For, with our best wisdom, “‘ we know 
not what we do.” 

ARTHUR A. WELLS. 


REVIEWS AND» NOTICES 


THe OccuLtt ARTS AND THE SCIENCE OF THE UNSEEN 


Nature’s Mysteries. By A. P. Sinnett. (London: The Theosophica 
Publishing Society ; 1901. Price 2s. net.) 


THE series of articles lately contributed by our widely read colleague 
to the pages of one of the London dailies lies now before us in a con- 
venient and exceedingly low-priced volume. These articles were 
specially designed for popular consumption, were intended for the 
thoughtful reader entirely unacquainted with the subject, and will 
therefore serve as an excellent introduction to the infinite maze of 
phenomena connected with that twilight land which lies between our 
world of darkness and the boundless realms of light. ‘ My purpose,” 
writes Mr. Sinnett in his Preface, ‘“‘has been to show readers un- 
accustomed to the study of what is commonly called ‘ occult’ science, 
how naturally the investigation of Nature’s Mysteries along the lines 
of recognised scientific research, leads to, and blends with, that farther- 
reaching research which carries the inquirer beyond the limits of the 
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physically manifested world.” These introductory chapters are 
followed by the main body of the book, in which our colleague ‘ en- 
deavours,” as he says, and succeeds as we think, in giving the reader 
‘‘a comprehensive glance over the wide domain of inquiry which lies 
before the scientific students of the future’’; indeed, it is surprising 
that he has been able to cram so much into the comparatively small 
compass of 184 pages. Mr. Sinnett has not only succeeded in this, 
but he has succeeded in the main thing which makes for the popularity 
of any work; he is interesting, he does not give us a single dull page, 
and this is much to say of any book. And further, as his book is 
crammed full of the facts, ideas, and suggestions, which have helped 
most of us towards a new view of life, and that, too, free of techni- 
calities, and put into plain and straightforward words, his book cannot 
but be useful to the many readers it will undoubtedly have. Our 
appreciation of its utility, however, is a little discounted by the appre- 
hension that the somewhat impatient phrasing of some of his 
sentences, when Mr. Sinnett find himself face to face with perverse 
obstinacy, will rather increase that obstinacy than mollify it. Weare 
now on the winning side and can afford to be lenient ; if one will not 
listen, ten others will, the ideas are in the air and the multitude agape 
with curious wonder. What now remains to be done is to develope 
their childish curiosity about the occult arts into a virile interest in 
those true sciences and arts which Wisdom teaches those who worship 


Her in spirit and in truth. 
G. Ras. M. 


THE GOSPELS AND MopDERN CRITICISM 


The Gospels and the Gospel. A Study in the most Recent Results of 
the Lower and Higher Criticism. By G. R. S. Mead, B.A., 
M.R.A.S. (London: Theosophical Publishing Society ; and 
Benares; 1902. Price 4s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is with keen pleasure that we welcome this attempt to bring 
within the reach of the general reading public an accurate, moderate, 
intelligible and interesting account of the present position of our 
knowledge about the Gospels—those venerable and revered documents 
which form the very foundation stones of the faith of the Western 
world. Mr. Mead has given us a book which should be in the hands 
not merely of every student of Theosophy, but of every really thought- 
ful Christian, and especially of every minister of religion or instructor 
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of youth. The blank ignorance which one everywhere encounters on 
this important subject is worse than disgraceful, in an age like ours, 
and now there remains no longer the outworn excuse that there is no 
moderate priced, readable book on the subject, a book intelligible to 
laymen and at the same time fair and sympathetic to what so many 
regard with the deepest reverence. 

In thus supplying a very real need, Mr. Mead has carried out his 
task with judgment and sympathy, as well as with the true instinct of 
a scholar and the insight of a reverent and sincere believer in the 
reality of Religion. Let us hope, therefore, that the association of 
his book with that much abused and misunderstood entity the Theo- 
sophical Publishing Society, may not stand too greatly in the way of 
its finding access to the mind of that larger public which is in truth 
so deeply and vitally concerned with the questions to which it relates ; 
and that it will be the means of helping many to a more reasonable 
understanding of these problems than the reticence of the pulpit has 
yet produced. 

But it must not be supposed that Mr. Mead rests content with 
merely negative or destructive criticism. To him Religion is a thing 
far too real to allow of his leaving the reader in the cold and some- 
what grey fog of an uninspiring rationalism. Rightly and most truly 
he gives to reason and common-sense, to history and sober fact, their 
full dues, their utmost rights; but he does not leave us to hover amid 
the uncertainties of judgment and the dubiety of evidence without a 
ray of sunshine to light the way to a more real, more inspiring, more 
satisfying view of Christianity, than the time honoured literalism 
which the assaults of reason and critical analysis are so rapidly dis- 
solving away. In the concluding chapters he indicates in outline a 
deeper and truer view which gives back to the disillusioned heart all 
and more than all which the reason has deprived it of, while allowing 
to the intellect its free and untrammelled play and to science its un- 
questioned rights, its due and proper place. 

The audiences which listened to Mr. Mead’s lectures on the sub- 
ject of his present book, and the wider public which read an outline 
of these studies in the pages of this Review, will give them a hearty 
welcome in book form,and they can do no better service to the cause 
of truth than to make them as widely known as possible, and to in- 
troduce them to as many of those who are in earnest about their 


religion as they can. 
B. K. 
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Tue Strupy or Dreams 


Dreams and their Meanings. By Horace G. Hutchinson. (London: 
Longmans, Green & Co; 1901. Price gs. 6d. net.) 


Tuis is a very interesting and very excellent introduction to the study 
of a subject which is both exceedingly fascinating and more likely 
than many people imagine to yield in due time results of great and 
permanent value for the understanding and unravelling of that very 
complex being—man. The author begins by repudiating, with 
almost an excess of modesty, any claim to scientific competence to 
handle the subject or to the possession of any scientific or other special 
attainments which might be held to fit him particularly for such a 
task. But his book is perhaps not only more readable but even 
possibly more valuable from that very fact.. For being quite un- 
technical it can be read and understood by the unlearned, and as Mr. 
Hutchinson has devoted very nearly half of his volume to the con- 
sideration of the very remarkable collection of telepathic and other 
abnormal dreams brought together, sifted, and verified by the S.P.R., 
and seems moreover to have made his selection with great care and 
tact, his work is by no means lacking in those more striking and 
suggestive elements which are likely both to arrest attention and lead 
towards the acquisition of valuable results. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s own attitude of mind is exactly what it ought 
to be—duly cautious and careful, while open to receive all valid and 
sound evidence, though, perhaps, some of his readers will smile at the 
rather hasty generalisations in which he seems to have indulged when 
first opening up the subject, while others will certainly enter a strong 
caveat against his readiness to set up a certain version of a particular 
class of dream as “ typical,” or as the Germans would say ‘‘massge- 
bend,” and to dismiss rather cursorily, as sporadic variants, all dreams 
that do not exhibit these special features which he has decided to 
consider typical. But his readers, and they ought to be many, will 
very readily forgive these lapses in their gratitude for the service he 
has done in furnishing us with a so readable and open-minded a treat- 
ment of a much neglected subject. To students of nature’s deeper 
mysteries particularly the book should appeal, as furnishing them with 
no little very useful ammunition in their battles with the materialistic 
sceptic ; while everyone interested in the study of Psychology should 
welcome any attempt to explore this undoubtedly very fertile domain in 
earnest. It is to be hoped that Mr. Hutchinson will continue his 
studies, and by wider enquiry and the accumulation of large stores of 
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additional material pave the way to some more adequate conclusions 
than are as yet warranted by his researches up to the present. 
Brak. 


A Buppuist ANTHOLOGION 


Light from the East: being selections from the Teachings of the 
Buddha, arranged with an Introduction by Edith Ward. 
(London: George Bell and Sons; 1gor. Price 1s. net.) 


We have already noticed one or two of the volumes of this useful 
little series of ‘‘ Life and Light Books”’ published by Messrs. Bell and 
Sons. The small volume before us from the pen of our colleague 
Miss Ward is by no means the least interesting ; it is well arranged 
and compares most favourably with Mr. Bowden’s Imitation of Buddha. 
The selections are well chosen and bring out the salient points of the 
Dharma or Good Law preached by the Enlightened Sage of ancient 
Aryavarta. It isa posy of fair flowers culled from Buddha fields, 
and cannot but give pleasure to every reader. Miss Ward strongly 
insists on the positive nature of Nirvana and on the reality of the 
Ego; and for all practical purposes it is a nearer approximation to 
truth than a too great insistance on the subtleties of a metaphysic 
which makes the atmosphere of thought so rare that the untrained 
mind finds nothing therein upon which to feed. As with all great 
religions so with Buddhism, there was a teaching for the many 
and an instruction for the few. Too much of the instruction for 
the few was given to the many, or came into their possession, 
and the outcome, in one line of tradition, resulted in either a barren 
metaphysic or an abortional nihilism; and strange to say this 
aberration is most strongly insisted on by many students of Budd- 
hism in the West as transmitting a more authentic version of the 
Buddha’s wisdom than any other. The wnreality of the Ego as com- 
pared to the One Self is an absolutely necessary concept in teleology, 
but the unreality of the Ego, if understood in the sense of its being 
as impermanent as the vehicles in which it is clothed in its long 
series of incarnations, is an absurdity. The Ego is eonian, but not 
everlasting in the absolute sense. When the Ego transcends 
its egoity, it ceases as that Ego, but the Self still possesses the possi- 
bilities of all Egos, and can become or cease to be any special Ego as 
it wills. From this absolute standpoint there is but one reality, the 
Self. But in the region of relativity the Ego is immortal, the link 
between Sarhsara, the everchanging ‘ocean of life and death, and 
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Nirvana, the Fullness of the Self. It is as near the truth to say “the 
universe grows I” as to say that the ‘‘drop” is absorbed in the 
“Ocean.” Neither represents the actual fact—that must remain a 


mystery to all but the Buddhas. 
G. Reso 


An Essay IN VEDANTA 


A Sketch of the Vedanta Philosophy, to which is prefixed a Sketch 
of the Life of Sujna Gokulaji Z4la, a typical Vedantin. By 
M.N. Tripathi. (Bombay: N. M. T. and Co.; 1got.) 


THE main interest attaching to this sketch of modern Vedantic 
thought in India is derived from the fact that the author is well read 
in Western philosophy also, and his essay is practically a run- 
ning commentary upon the main truths of the Vedanta, illustrated 
and embellished with comparisons from European thinkers. Not 
much originality of thought or conception is shown, but the little 
book is decidedly good of its kind and will probably prove useful in 
India ; it is, however, neither thorough enough nor accurate enough 
to bear comparison, even as an introduction to the subject, with Max 
Miller’s Three Lectures on the Vedanta Philosophy. 

The life of Sujna Gokulaji Z4la, which precedes the essay itself, 
gives an interesting picture of the career of one who was a most 
successful man of affairs, as well as a well-read and deeply earnest 
Vedantin, although we may be permitted to doubt whether he ever 
attained to that true jinner illumination which forms the goal of the 
Vedanta. However, he certainly merits the description of a ‘ typical” 
Vedantin according to modern Indian ideas, and as such a perusal 
of his life is well worth the while of anyone who desires to under- 
stand what the Vedanta practically means in the India of to-day. 

The English throughout is above the average, the print and get 
up of the book are very fair, and we can heartily welcome it as a useful, 
readable and interesting contribution to the literature of the 
subject. 

BuK. 
‘* FRAGMENTS OF A FAITH-FORGOTTEN ” IN GERMAN 


Fragmente eines verschollenen Glaubens von G. R. S. Mead, B.A., 
M.R.A.S., in Deutsche tibersetzt von A. von Ulrich. 
Lieferung I. (Berlin: Schwetschke und Sohn; 1902. Price 
1m. pro Lieferung. To be completed in nine parts. Price 
of the volume when complete 10m.) 
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It is with very great pleasure that we welcome this first instalment 
of the German translation of our colleague’s invaluable series of 
studies upon the surroundings of nascent Christianity. Not of course 
that in its (german dress the work will be of special value to readers 
of English, but because of the hope that its publication in Germany may 
perhaps bring home to the intelligent public in that country the fact 
that Theosophy is not solely concerned with miracles and marvel 
hunting, nor limited to a few untrained and uncultured minds—which 
is perhaps the view at present most widely current upon the subject 
among really intellectual people in the Father-Jand. A work as 
solid, as thorough and as balanced as this, which is yet inspired and 
permeated through and through with the Theosophical idea, ought 
one feels to do something at least to negative that preconception 
which at present stands more in the way to the progress of our move- 
ment than almost anything else. 

The translation is on the whole admirably done and reads both 
easily and pleasantly. A few errors of small importance may be 
noticed here or there; but on the whole Mr. Mead is to be congratu- 
lated upon having found so sympathetic and understanding a 
translator. 

The type is Roman and of a pleasant size, the margin good, and 
the obvious care bestowed upon it by the publishers promises well for 


the volume in its completed form. 
Bake 


THOUGHTS ON THE GiTA 


Stray Thoughts on the Bhagavad Gita. By The Dreamer. 
(Calcutta: Aghore Nath Datta, 120-2, Musjid Bari Street.) 


THERE is growing up within the Theosophical Society in India a 
small body of writers who show in themselves the fruits of the united 
culture of the East and the West, and who illuminate the ancient 
sacred books of the East with the light which streams from their 
source, the Wisdom. One of these, writing under the pseudonym of 
«‘ The Dreamer,” has lately penned a series of thoughtful and sugges- 
tive papers on the first two chapters of the Song Celestial, and has 
issued them under the modest title given above. Students of the Gita 
will thank us, if they read this booklet, for drawing their attention to 
it. It contains matter that will repay several readings, and that will 
become more helpful as it is pondered over. 
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The writer looks on the Gita, he says in his Foreword, as 
‘‘eminently a book of advice and guidance, necessary to help a 
student to tread the path of Nivritti—non-attachment. To him it is 
the finger-post which indicates the path leading to service.” This 
song, he thinks, is only heard by a man “‘ when there is disharmony 
in his nature, when a critical state of consciousness is to be passed.” 
Arjuna must be on Kurukshetra, if his ears are to be opened to the 
Divine Song. And, in truth, it may be remembered that when the 
battle was over, and ease succeeded to struggle, Shri Krishna was 
unable to re-sing the Song. 

The first chapter, on Arjuna’s despondency, analyses skilfully 
the state of mind in which Arjuna found himself just before the battle, 
taking Arjuna as the typical man who has reached the power of 
functioning in full consciousness on the mental plane. He ‘has 
evolved a well-defined centre of individuality,” he has conquered the 
personal self, and it can now only subtly influence him by appeals to 
duty, which “the man recognises as the truest manifestation of his 
being. He had hitherto fought against his lower nature with this 
powerful ally, this sense of duty; and now that very stronghold of 
his nature is betrayed into the enemy’s hands.” He has grown by 
duty, by self-abnegation ; now he has to transcend separateness, and 
duty and self-abnegation are activities of the separated self. Hence 
confusion and bewilderment assail him ; his very virtues have become 
obstacles, and he cries out: “‘ My mind is confused asto Dharma. I 
ask Thee which may be better. That tell me decisively. I am Thy 
disciple, suppliant unto Thee. Teach me.” The answer to that 
prayer is the Gita. 

A very interesting chapter on ‘Caste confusion” follows, and 
then we come to ‘‘ The Real andthe Unreal,” the ‘‘ I and the Not-I,” 
and the discrimination between the eternal atomic human Monad— 
should not the word ‘* human” be omitted ?—and the forms it uses 
and discards, without which Yoga is impossible. This study is con- 
tinued in the fourth paper, in which the gradual realisation of this 
distinction is ably traced. A paper on the utility of forms leads on to 
the study of the Sarakhya Yoga, to which the remainder of the booklet 
is devoted, with the exception of an excursus on Virtue and Sin, very 
true, and very likely to arouse violent dissent. Virtue is defined as the 
expression of the inner life of the Ego at any stage as opposed to the 
outer form. Sinis the tendency to shut out the life, and is the result 
of the crystallising of the form, it is the outcome of a virtue of a 
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lower plane. Those who are not tooimpatient with an unaccustomed 
line of thought to try to understand it, would profit by this paper. 
Others would do more wisely to leave it alone. 

Our writer lays down as the first requisite for the Samkhya Yoga, 


” 


‘an acute incisive intellect,’ and points out that in ordinary life all 
thinking is stimulated by desire, whereas in the higher life desire must 
be eliminated and pure intellect must energise. Without this the 
self-conscious centre cannot develope, the “‘ permanent, indestructible 
and all-pervading noumenon, the I.” Separation and concentration 
feed and nourish the I-notion and by these it is ‘‘ finally made self- 
centred.” Thenit surrenders itself to [shvara and ‘‘ becomes an ocean 
of consciousness.” 

I heartily commend this little book to Western readers, and trust 
that The Dreamer may dream enough to bring out a further series of 
papers. 

ASB. 


[The Theosophical Publishing Society, we are informed, has in 
hand an English edition, which will shortly be on sale.] 


MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


The Theosophist, December. In ‘Old Diary Leaves” we have 
nothing so serious aslast month. The Colonel expresses himself very 
strongly as to certain alleged appearances of H. P. B. in the séance- 
room and at the typewriter ; he declares ‘‘ he feels perfectly warranted 
in saying that since her death Madame Blavatsky has neither shown 
herself nor spoken to or through any spiritualist medium.” The death 
of Montoliu, whose memorysis imperishably united with the birth of 
Theosophy in Spain, and some minor matters of the Colonel’s country 
bungalow at Ooty, fill up the rest of the space. S. Stuart speaks of 
‘The Invisible World.” W.G. John gives a very common sense and 
useful view of ‘ Spiritual Castes.” M. A. C. Thirlwall, having con- 
sideration for our human weakness, makes for us a welcome selection 
from the 36,000 slokas of the Yoga Vasishtha. There are also articles 
by W. A. Krishnamachari on “Ideals”; by A. Nilakanta Sastri on 
‘Jnana Yoga”; by J.G. O. Tepper on “ The Nature of Gravita- 
tion”; by P. N. Aiyar on ‘“‘ Brotherhood.” A curious account of the 
stopping of the flow of lava from the great crater of Mauna Loa in 
1881, if not in consequence of, at least coincidently with, the perform- 
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ance of the ceremonies traditionally prescribed for that purpose, by a 
person having the due qualification of Royal blood, concludes an in- 
teresting number. 

Prasnottara (November and December) takes up seriously the 
answering of questions, amongst which are some of considerable in- 
terest. We gather that the strictly orthodox do not have it all their 
own way, even in India, as to the right interpretation of the Krishna 
stories ; and that some Hindus are inclined to give a certain weight 
to the physical impossibilities which Mrs. Besant has been so 
solemnly rebuked for considering in ‘‘ matters of faith.” Short papers 
are also given, including ‘“‘Can Justice and Mercy be Reconciled,” 
and “‘ Stray Thoughts on the Bhagvat Gita.” 

Central Hindu College Magazine, for December, contains the 
account of the third Anniversary of the College, which seems to have 
been a complete success. A varied programme of short and readable 
articles makes up the remainder of the number, one of which repre- 
sents (we hope misrepresents) Guru Nanak as a more than usually 
objectionable specimen of that ugly class, the ‘‘ good child,” showing 
his superiority to his teachers with all the bumptiousness of a modern 
English school-boy, instead of the delicate and modest considerateness 
with which the young Siddartha makes his divine wisdom excusable 
—nay, lovable. 

Theosophic Gleaner, December, is this time struck with that 
paralysis of invention which seems creeping over our magazines; 
and, with the exception of a paper by D. D. Writer, headed ‘* The 
Light Celestial,” confines itself to reprints from articles by A. 
Fullerton, A. P. Sinnett, and others. 

The Brahmavddin, November, besides its usual lecture by 
Swami Vivekananda, has reports of Prof. James’ Glasgow Gifford 
Lectures, which will certainly furnish welcome matter for our 
Reviewers when they come out in book form, having much which is 
both true and new. Also received from India, The Dawn, The Arya, 
Siddhanta Deepika, and Indian Review. 

Vahan, for January, notes the approaching formation of the Italian 
Branches into a separate Section, the necessary number of seven having 
been now reached. There is a good deal of correspondence on previous 
answers, the only new question treated of at any length being ‘‘ What is 
the Theosophical definition of conscience, and which principle is its 
source?”’ I, for my own part, strongly suspect that in most people 
conscience” is only another and more dignified word for the man’s 
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self-conceit and pig-headedness ; but of course I.cannot offer this as 
a “Theosophical definition.” 

Bulletin Théosophique, January, gives us some information as to 
Mr. Leadbeater’s movements, and a portion of his lecture on “ The 
Desire-Elemental.” 

Revue Théosophique, December, gives translations from Mrs. 
Besant’s ‘‘Some Difficulties of the Interior Life’’; from J. Stirling’s 
“Lemuria”; Mr. Leadbeater’s Invisible Helpers, and the Theosophical 
Glossary. 

Théosophie, December and January, also confines itself to trans- 
lations from H. P. B., and from several articles in our own REVIEW. 

Theosophia, for January, has a much enlarged number, in which 
“ by the graceful kindness of a generous benefactor,” Mrs. Besant’s 
“‘ Thought-Forms”’ is reproduced with its illustrations, together with 
Mr. Leadbeater’s article on ‘‘ The Human Aura,” etc. 

Teosofia, for December, has a formidable list of engagements for 
Mr. Leadbeater’s visit to Italy (a visit which we have just heard is to be 
extended until the end of February), and translations of Mrs. Besant’s 
“The Work of a Lodge,” and Mr. Leadbeater’s Clatrvoyance. 

Sophia, for December, continues Dr. Pascal’s Geneva Confer- 
ences and Sfir. Blanco’s valuable paper on ‘‘ The Great Spanish 
Theosophists of the Middle Ages,” and concludes its very interesting 
account of Colonel Olcott’s South American tour. 

Theosophy in Australasia, In the November number the leading 
place is taken by a paper signed with the well-known initials A. M., 
entitled ‘‘ Some more Scientific Corroborations,”’ and G. Peale continues 
his series ‘‘ Let Every Man be persuaded in his own Mind.” 

New Zealand Theosophical Magazine, December, rejoices in an ex- 
pected visit from Mr. Leadbeater, the earliest possible date for which, 
however, is the winter of 1903! S. Stuart concludes his series on 
‘*Occult Schools and the Masters,” and Mrs. Judson does her best to 
console those who complain that Theosophy “ denies the existence of 
a Personal God.” 

Philadelphia, September and October, is largely occupied with the 
Colonel’s visit; but has, in addition to translations, an interesting 
paper by E. Schuré, entitled ‘‘ The Genius of Islam.” 

We have also received the numbers of a new magazine from 
Havana, begun in September as the organ of the Havana Branch of 
our Society. It has an ambitious cover on which the Sun is rising 
over Egyptian pyramids and Indian and Greek temples, and takes our 
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own name frevista Teosofica. Its contents are well chosen, and we can 
honestly recommend it to our Spanish-speaking friends as a credit to 
its publishers and a favourable promise for the future of Theosophy 
in Cuba under its new rulers. 

Here also is the place to mention the first number of Die goldene 
Kette dey Liebe, a new Theosophical magazine for German-speaking 
children which we owe to the enterprise of a member of our Society, 
Frau von Sonklar. Nicely got up and prettily illustrated, it is just 
the thing to tempt an English little girl to learn German ; more en- 
joyable and also more useful than the wearinesses of Schiller’s Thirty 
Years’ War and the washy poetry which used to form the stock-in- 
trade of the German teacher in my time—I don’t know what is taught 
now. ‘The yearly subscription is 3s.; address, Frau A. von Sonklar, 
Brahm’s Allée 9, Hamburg. 

Also received: Modern Astrology, with a new emblematical cover, 
and all kinds of improvements for the new year ; Imperial and Asiatic 
Quarterly Review for January, from an article in which we are glad to 
find that some of the missionaries are conscious of the mischief which 
would follow any attempt to give effect to the rash project of intro- 
ducing Bible-reading in the public schools in India; Metaphysical 
Magazine, in which Dr. Wilder discourses on the genesis of the Koran ; 
Mind; Coming Events; Humanity; The Loges Magazine; Dharmah ; 
N.Y. Magazine of Mysteries; Psycho-Thevapeutic Journal; Review of 
Reviews; The Exodus; Dalton’s Boston Ephemeris; Rosa Alchemica ; 
Light of Reason; The Law and Occultists, by Albert Ellis. We have 
also to acknowledge Gente Vieja, a Madrid publication which has been 
sent us as containing a vigorous defence of H. P. B. by our friend 
Sefor J. Xifré against an attack in another paper which (as in Eng- 


land) of course refused to insert a reply. 
W. 
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